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TONIGHT,  March  20th.  .  .  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  presents  its 
12th  Annual  Chicago  Relays.  .  .  the 
event, v^ch,  since  its  latmching  in 
1937  by  this  newspaper,  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  largest -attended 
indoor  staging  of  track  and  field 
competition  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  no  fewer  than  10  world’s 
indoor  records  have  been  broken. 


Flioto  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Relays,  showing 
a  recent  staging  at  the  CUcago  Stadium. 


ON  JULY  9th  and  10th.  .  .  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  through  its 
initiative  and  sponsorship,  will 
bring,  to  Chicago--for  the  first 
time  in  the  city’s  hi  story --the 
United  States  Olympic  Finals  in 
Track  and  Field.  .  .  the  finals 
held  to  determine  the  team  that 
will  represent  America  at  the 
forthcoming  Olympic  Games 
in  London. 


Northwestern  University’s  Dyche  Stadium.  .  .  site 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News -sponsored  U.  S.  Olympic 
Finals  to  be  held  next  July, 
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FAMILIES 

MEAN 


BUSINESS 


That  is  why  the  Journal- American  leads  the  second  New  York 
newspaper  more  than  two-to-one  in  retail  food  advertising 


There  »  no  sur«r  way  of  winning  acceptance  for  your 
product  than  by  winning  the  interest  of  families  ...  in  the 
home.  Families  mean  business.  And  the  more  families  reached 
the  more  business  for  you. 

New  York  retail  food  advertisers  know  the  value  of  thorough 
home  coverage.  That's  why  they  concentrate  their  advertising 
in  New  York's  largest  evening  newspaper. 

In  1947  retail  food  merchants  used  more  advertising  in  the  New 
York  Joumol-Americon  than  in  any  other  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Totals  for  the  year  show  the  Journal-Americcm  published 
more  retail  grocery  advertising  than  the  next  two  evening 
papers  combined  and  more  than  the  entire  morning  field. 

To  move  merchandise  you  need  customers.  The  Joumol-American 
delivers  42  of  every  100  families  that  read  a  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  evening  newspaper  .  .  .  700.000  customer-families  that 
mean  real  business  for  you. 


NEW  YORK 


American 


NATIONALLY  RfffIfSCNTeO  lY 
HIARST  ADYCRTISING  SCRYICl 


WKen  you  see  all  tKe  fellows  at  tlie  office  smokitij^  Corona 
Coronas,  it's  a  sure  si^n  tkere’s  a  proud  new  papa  in  tKeir 
midst!  But  kandin^  out  cigars  is  only  tke  ke^innin^  for  papa. 
Tke  new  addition  to  tke  family  means  "kandin^  out”  for  addi¬ 
tional  purckases  tkat  mean  greater  sales  for  you! 

Families  are  always  kuyin^.  Tkey  are  a  constant  market 
for  all  ^oods  and  younij  families  in  tke  process  of  accumula¬ 
tion  huy  more  of  everything. 

In  Ckica^o,  tke  Herald-American  is  tke  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-tke-way-up  families.  It  is  tkeir  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  pukliskes  more  of  tkeir  favorite  features, 

^ives  tkem  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  ck  ica^o,  you  sell  more  ky  advertising  in  tke 
Herald-American  kecause  it  ^oes  into  tke  kome,  reackes  and 
sells  tke  wkole  family. 

You  can  profitakly  influence  tke  purckases  of  over 
500,000  families  eack  evening  and  more  tkan  a  million  on 
Sunday  ky  placing  your  advertising  in  tke 


HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY-: 
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the 

0re9onian 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 


How  Many  CUPS 

In  FIFTEEN  MILLION  Pounds  of  Cofloo? 


Picture,  if  you  will,  FIFTKKN  MILLION  POUNDS  OF  COFFEE- 
all  wrapped  up  and  ready  to  deliver  as  a  cash  sale.  At  40c  a  pound  this 
represents  a  volume  of  over  SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS — (§6,053,480). 
This  stupendous  coffee  business  is  the  amount  of  coffee  the  418,058 
dailv  Detroit  Times  reading  families  purchase  and  consume  every  year.* 
You’re  really  percolatin’  when  you  translate  food  advertising  into 
rimes  reader  consumption.  Supplying  SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS 
WORTH  of  coffee  yearly  to  418,058  Detroit  Times  reading  families  is 
RIG  BUSINESS.  In  these  precarious  days  of  keen  competition — to 
keep  your  BRAND  name  ON  TOP  and  maintain  your  sales  volume — 
it  is  just  plain  good,  sound  business  sense  to  see  that  these  418,058 
Detroit  Times  reading  families  are  constantly  reminded  of  your  product. 
Consistent  advertising  in  The  Detroit  Times  is  the  armor  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  your  product  MUST  HAVE  to  maintain  (or  increase)  its 
sales  percentage  in  the  great  "Detroit”  market. 


418,058 

TOTAL 

DAILY 


617,541 

TOTAL 

SUNDAY 


A  HEARST NEWSPAPER 
FASHIONED  FOR  THE  FAMILY 


consumption  per 
family — 36,2  lbs,  yearly, 
C/.5.  Burertu  of  Labor  §ta- 
itfici.  Summer,  1947, 
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To  influence  thinking  Americans  .  .  . 
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Recently  three  advertiseqients  of  the  Foster  Parents’  Plan  for  War  Children  in 
The  New  York  Times  asked  readers  to  contribute  $180  a  year  to  “adopt”  needy 
children  overseas. 

In  response  to  these  280-line  ads,  Times  readers  “adopted”  160  children  through 
a  total  contribution  of  $28,800.  The  first  ad  resulted  in  47  “adoptions,”  the  second 
40,  and  the  third  73. 

Other  readers  pledged  $2,635. 

This  open-heartedness  of  Times  readers  came  as  no  surprise  to  the  Foster  Parents’ 
Plan.  An  earlier  appeal  in  The  Times  resulted  in  50  “adoptions”  from  readers  as 
far  away  as  Texas,  Oregon,  California,  Washington  and  New  Mexico.  And  this 
was  supplemented  by  an  extra  $896  as  well  as  miscellaneous  clothing  contributions. 

This  is  but  one  example  ...  a  warm  and  appealing  one  ...  of  the  unique  power  of 
The  New  York  Times  to  influence  thinking  Americans. 


Jlork  Sinter 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT’’ 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers*  and  Advertisers' 


■SDED  EVnY  8ATDIDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1M4 


ITU  ‘Peace  Formula’  Pact 
Contains  Stumbling  Blocks 


Job  Shops'  Settlement  May  Not 
Solve  Newspapers'  Problems 


COMMERCIAL  printers  of  New 
York  City  broke  through  the 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion’s  no-contract  policy  this 
week  on  the  eve  of  a  lockout 
vote  by  members  of  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  6. 

After  attending  conferences 
for  six  days,  ITU’s  president, 
Woodruff  Randolph,  announced 
the  union  would  sign  a  formal 
contract  for  a  fixed  term — when 
igreement  is  reached  on  wages 
ind  hours  —  which  safeguards 
union  security  under  the  Taft- 
Hirtley  Law.  The  ITU  accepted 
the  union  shop,  as  provided  by 
law,  but  with  special  restrictions. 
It  also  agreed  to  arbitration  on 
join  under  the  new  processes. 
Text  of  the  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  public  just  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
and  a  few  newspaper  publishers 
who  had  read  it  hurriedly  said 
it  contained  provisions  which 
might  constitute  a  stumbling 
block  in  newspaper  negotiations. 
By  coincidence,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  accord  between  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  the  job  printers  came 
as  members  of  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City 
met  with  the  scale  committee  of 
Big  Six”  to  consider  possibility 
of  a  new  contract  after  March 
31. 

William  Mapel,  vicechairman 
of  the  association,  told  E  &  P 
we  are  just  studying  the  an¬ 
nouncement  now.”  He  declined 
to  comment.  Chicago  publishers 
had  not  yet  seen  the  text  of  the 
agreement. 

Although  Randolph's  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  "peace  formula” — as 
it  was  termed  in  some  quarters 
-was  hailed  as  a  possible  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  difficulty  besetting 
the  entire  printing  industry, 
some  newspaper  executives 
oifed  caution  on  this  claim. 

One  point  of  the  formula,  for 
instance,  provides  that  the  ITU 
General  Laws  of  1948— except 
insofar  as  they  conflict  with  the 
contract — shall  be  recognized. 

of  the  new  laws  adopted  at 
the  Cleveland  convention  last 
August  would  give  ITU  undis¬ 
puted  jurisdiction  over  Veri¬ 
ty  machines  and  all  other  de¬ 
uces  used  as  substitutes  for 
tfpe  composition;  also  over 
ttletypesetters  suid  tape  perfor- 
•tors. 

Another  point  would  prohibit 
wmbers  of  the  union  from 
®wing  picket  lines.  Unlike 
the  commefeial  shops,  newspa¬ 


pers  employ  mailers  who  are 
also  members  of  ITU. 

The  key  to  the  capitulation  by 
Randolph,  a  spokesman  for  the 
commercial  printers  told  E  &  P, 
was  a  clause  providing  escape 
if  disputes  arise.  It  was  so 
worded  as  to  provide  the  union 
with  an  “out”  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  which  might  arise  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Nub  of  the  union  shop  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  special  method  for 
hiring  new  workers  in  a  shop. 
Only  competent  journeymen  are 
to  be  employed  and  competency 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  union 
either  through  issuance  of  its 
regular  cards  or  certificates  from 
its  School  for  Apprentices. 

Foremen  or  persons  desig¬ 
nated  by  them  are  to  be  in  full 
charge  of  composing  rooms, 
even  to  the  extent  of  hiring. 

The  “formula”  contains  no 
clause  pertaining  to  bogus  com¬ 
position. 

Randolph  publicly  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  willingness  of  the 
commercial  printers  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  solving  the  union’s  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  T-H  law  and 


CHICAGO — And  now  comes  the 

“new  look”  in  retail  advertise¬ 
ments  —  varityped  text,  with 
hand-lettered  headings  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

Such  is  the  trend  here  in 
newspaper  ads  as  department 
stores  adjust  their  advertising 
programs  to  meet  the  printers’ 
strike,  further  complicated  by 
the  shutdown  of  advertising 
type  shops. 

About  98%  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Company’s  newspaper  ads  are 
now  produced  by  the  varityped, 
photoengraved  process,  as  far  as 
its  State  Street  store  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Field’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  doing  its  own  typ¬ 
ing  and  designing  of  ads.  Other 
stores  are  resorting  to  the  same 
process. 

Only  six  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  Fields’  staff.  These 
include  four  typists,  working 
two  shifts,  to  operate  two  Vari- 
typers,  and  two  in  the  art  de- 


pointedly  remarked  that  no 
other  employers  had  come  for¬ 
ward  with  “adequate  proposals.” 
He  admitted  that  the  terms  of 
settlement  differed  from  any  the 
union  had  offered. 

The  industry  spokesman  told 
E  &  P  that  the  “peace  formula” 
was  not  so  broad  as  the  settle¬ 
ment  offered  Randolph  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  no-contract 
policy  last  August  The  ITU 
chief  hurried  to  New  York  a 
week  ago  to  participate  in  con¬ 
ferences  under  the  aegis  of  the 
city’s  labor  conciliator  after  em¬ 
ploying  printers  posted  their 
own  conditions  of  employment. 

New  York  City  newspapers 
gave  prominence  to  the  story  of 
the  “peace  formula”  but  went 
ahead  with  their  elaborate 
plans  for  publishing  without  un¬ 
ion  printers  in  the  event  of  a 
stoppage  after  March  31. 

Three  Southern  Illinois  news¬ 
papers  —  the  Carbondale  Free 
Press,  Murphrysboro  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Herrin  Journal  —  made 
preparations  to  resume  publi¬ 
cation  March  19  under  a  verbal 
agreement  with  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union  which  embraces  a 
wage  increase  of  15  cents  an 
hour.  The  newspapers  suspended 
March  8  when  the  union  print¬ 
ers  walked  out. 


partment — one  to  compose  Foto- 
type  headlines,  the  other  to  as¬ 
sist  in  various  details. 

Generally  speaking.  Field’s 
has  cut  down  on  text  matter  and 
length  of  headlines,  but  ads  re¬ 
flect  ingenious  planning  to  get 
reader  attention.  Photostat  re¬ 
productions  of  copy  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  used  in  making  layout 
pasteups  sent  to  photo-engravers. 

Follow  Same  Plan 
Basically,  however,  the  same 
careful  planning  goes  into 
Field’s  ads  today  as  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions.  Division  adver¬ 
tising  managers,  comparable  to 
account  executives  in  an 
agency,  work  one  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  planning  ad  schedules. 

Ads  are  “roughed  out”  as  to 
copy  outline  and  art  layout  and 
are  discussed  in  conference  by 
the  advertising  manager,  divi¬ 
sion  ad  managers,  art  director, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Field  Store  Prepares 
Ads  Without  Printers 

By  George  A.  Bremdenburg 


Newspaper  in  America 


RANDOLPH  STATEMENT 
WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH,  ITU 
president,  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  cooperative  spirit  of  the 
Printers  League  Section  of  the 
New  York  Employing  Printers 
Association  has  been  the  key  to 
unlocking  the  deadlock  to  a  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreement  in 
New  York  City. 

“While  the  language  used  and 
procedures  agre^  upon  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  a  complete  contract 
differ  from  language  and  proce¬ 
dures  heretofore  offered  by  the 
union,  the  results  promise  to 
meet  our  needs  so  far  as  possible 
considering  the  hazards  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law. 

“Our  efforts  and  understand¬ 
ings  call  for  a  large  degree  of 
confidence  and  good  faith  by  all 
parties  to  any  complete  agree¬ 
ment  which  may  be  reached. 

“The  attitude  of  employers 
elsewhere  which  has  resulted  in 
strikes  has  been  to  make  no  ade¬ 
quate  proposals  for  the  security 
of  the  union  and  the  insistence 
on  vague  generalizations  as  to 
such  matters  while  retaining  for 
themselves  all  prerogatives  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

DON  H.  TAYLOR,  executive 
vice-president  of  New  York 
Employing  Pointers  Association 
said: 

“We  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
obstacle  which  has  prevented  ef¬ 
fective  negotiation  between  New 
York  ’Typographical  Union  No. 
6  and  the  Printers  League  Sec¬ 
tion  has  been  overcome.  We 
believe  the  understanding  we 
have  reached  is  completely  with¬ 
in  the  law. 

“On  the  basis  of  this  under¬ 
standing,  we  now  can  enter  into 
a  contract  covering  all  issues  for 
a  fixed  term  as  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  industry,” 
Theodore  W.  Kheel,  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Division 
of  Labor  Relations,  said: 

“At  the  very  outset,  each  side 
agreed  to  try  to  understand  the 
problems  facing  the  other  side 
and  to  devise  solutions  to  these 
problems  that  would  be  mutual¬ 
ly  satisfactory  and  wholly  with¬ 
in  the  law. 

Conducted  Without  Rancor 
“The  negotiations  which  en¬ 
sued  were  conducted  intelligent¬ 
ly,  and  without  rancor,  with  a 
view  towards  defining  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  formulating  solutions. 
These  negotiations  have  now 
been  concluded  in  a  manner  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  both  sides,  both  as 
to  substance  and  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  existing  laws. 

“There  still  remains,  of  course, 
the  economic  issues,  principally 
wages,  which  the  parties  have 
not  yet  discussed  but  are  start¬ 
ing  at  once.  I  am  confident  that, 
with  the  same  good  faith  and 
mutual  desire  to  understand  the 
other  side’s  problems,  the  par¬ 
ties  will  be  able  to  reach  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  agreement  on  wages.” 
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Text  of  *Peace  Formula* 

THE  STATEMENT  OF  INTENT  to  be  included  in  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  City  commercial  printers  and  typograph¬ 
ical  union  follows: 


IN  concluding  this  agreement 
with  Typographical  Union  No. 
6  it  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  Printers  League  Section  of 
the  New  York  Employing  Print¬ 
ers  Association.  Inc.  and  its  in¬ 
dividual  members  to  continue 
the  cooperative  and  mutual  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Union  which 
have  existed  since  1908. 

It  will  be  the  League’s  pur¬ 
pose  to  maintain  all  prior  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  operations  of  its 
composing  rooms  to  the  fullest 
extent  permitted  by  the  law. 
and  to  provide  the  maximum 
possible  union  security. 

The  League  and  its  members 
will  not  undertake  any  activity 
which  will  in  any  sense  under¬ 
mine  or  jeopardize  the  Union’s 
strength  or  security  or  the  well 
being  of  its  members. 

Procedures  to  Be  Reviewed 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  League 
and  its  members  to  limit  compos¬ 
ing  room  work  to  jobs  obtained 
on  a  normal  account  basis.  It  is 
agreed  periodically  and  on  spe¬ 
cific  request  to  review  proce¬ 
dures  and  developments  in  the 
industry  in  the  light  of  the 
above  pledge  and  undertaking. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed 
moreover  that  if  any  provision 
of  the  previous  contract,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  contract  solely 
becau.ee  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  law  is  determined  either  by 
a  legislative  enactment  or  by  a 
decision  of  the  court  of  highest 
recourse  to  be  legal  or  permissi¬ 
ble  .then  the  parties  shall  imme¬ 
diately  enter  into  discussions 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  such  clause. 

JURISDICTION 

’THE  jurisdiction  of  the  Union  is 
defined  as  including  all  com¬ 
posing  room  work  in  shops  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  contract  and  in¬ 
cludes  classifications  such  as 
hand  compositors,  typesetting 
machine  operators,  make-up 
men.  bank  men.  stonehands, 
proofreaders,  machinists  for 
typesetting  machines,  operators 
and  machinists  on  all  mechanical 
devices  which  cast  or  compose 
type  or  slugs,  operators  for  per- 
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forating  type  for  use  in  compos¬ 
ing  or  producing  type  and  opera¬ 
tors  of  photo  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  and  neither  the  League 
nor  any  member  shall  make  anv 
other  contract  covering  such 
work  classifications. 

The  work  of  the  composing 
room  shall  be  performed  only  by 
apprentices  and  journeymen.  Ap¬ 
prentices  only  mav  be  employed 
in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen  pro¬ 
vided  in  Section  -  of  this 

contract. 

Certificates  of  Competency 

Since  it  is  the  desire  and  in¬ 
tent  of  the  parties  to  assure  in  so 
far  as  possible  the  continued 
maintenance  of  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  the  journeymen  classi¬ 
fications  and  a  correspondingly 
high  degree  of  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  production,  it  is  mutually 
agreed  that  journeymen  are  de¬ 
fined  as:  (1)  employes  who 
have  completed  approved  ap¬ 
prentice  training  as  provided  in 
this  contract:  (2)  journeymen 
members  of  the  Union:  or  (3) 
applicants  for  work  in  a  com¬ 
posing  room  who,  upon  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  School  by  a  member 
of  the  League  secures  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  competency  duly  issued 
under  procedures  established  by 
an  examining  board  at  the 
School  for  Printers  Apprentices 
as  provided  in  Section  94  of  this 
agreement. 

It  further  is  mutually  agreed 
notwithsanding  the  foregoing 
that  office  boys  (not  appren¬ 
tices)  may  carry  proofs  and 
copy,  and  sort  and  put  away 
leads,  furniture,  cuts  and  plates; 
.set  pi  and  handle  and  prove 
type  on  galleys,  but  shall  not  set, 
make  up  nor  distribute  type,  nor 
break  up  forms,  nor  act  as  bank- 
men. 

NEW  PROCESS  OR  MACHIN¬ 
ERY 

IN  the  event  of  the  introduction 

of  any  process,  machinery  or 
enuioment  effecting  composing 
room  work  as  herein  defined  not 
in  u.se  in  League  plants  at  the 
date  this  contract  is  effective,  or 
any  typesetting  process  machin¬ 
ery  or  equipment  used  as  an 
evolution  of  or  substitute  for 
current  processes,  machinery  or 
equipment,  all  questions  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  method  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  complement  of 
men  required  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  commission  made  up 
of  two  representatives  of  the 
League  and  two  representatives 
of  the  Union,  the  fifth  man  to 
be  selected  bv  the  four  in  the 
ca.se  of  a  deadlock. 

If  the  four  cannot  agree  upon 
the  fifth  he  shall  be  selected  by 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  First  or  Second 
Department. 

This  commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  investigate,  hear 
evidence  and  decide  the  method 
of  operation  and  complement  of 
men  for  any  above-mentioned 


process  or  machinery  or  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that 
in  submitting  this  question  to  a 
fifth  man  he  shall  be  governed 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
that  none  but  journeymen,  as 
defined  in  this  contract,  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  on  any  such 
proces.ses,  machinery  or  equip¬ 
ment  except  as  provided  else¬ 
where  in  this  agreement  for  the 
training  of  apprentices. 

EMPLOYMENT 

COMPOSING  room  employes 
shall  be  employed,  receive  or¬ 
ders  from,  disciplined,  laid  off 
and  discharged  by  the  foreman 
and  by  none  other.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  foreman  he  shall 
designate  and  post  who  will  be 
the  foreman  during  his  absence; 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  interfere  with  in¬ 
structions  being  given  by  others 
for  the  proper  execution  of  a 
job,  when  same  is  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  foreman. 

Foreman  to  Do  Hiring 
Applications  for  work  by 
others  than  those  holding  prior¬ 
ity  rights  in  the  composing  room 
mugt  be  made  only  to  the  fore¬ 
man.  who  is  the  only  person 
having  the  authority  to  employ 
and  assign  journeymen  in  the 
composing  room.  Provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  journeymen  holding 
situations  to  employ  competent 
substitutes  without  consultation 
or  approval  of  foreman.  Pro¬ 
vided.  further,  however,  that 
any  regular  intending  to  take 
time  off  and  put  on  a  substitute 
shall  notify  the  foreman  the  day 
before,  except  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

LOCAL  UNION  AND  CHAPEL 
RULES 

NO'THING  contained  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  interfere 
in  anv  way  with  the  creation  or 
operation  of  any  rules  not  in 
conflict  with  law  or  this  contract 
of  any  chapel  or  of  the  union  for 
the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs. 

I.T.U.  LAWS 

(c)  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  General  Laws  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  in  effect  January  1,  1948, 
not  in  conflict  with  law  or  this 
contract,  shall  govern  relations 
between  the  parties  on  condi¬ 
tions  not  specifically  enumerated 
herein. 

PICKET  LINE 

No  employe  covered  by  this  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  reaulred  to  cross 
a  picket  line  established  because 
of  an  authorized  strike  by  any 
other  subordinate  union  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 
IN  the  event  that  either  party  to 
the  dispute  refuses  to  accept 
and  comply  with  the  decision  of 
the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
all  aid  and  support  to  the  firm 
or  employer  or  member  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union  refusing  such 
acceptance  and  compliance  shall 
be  withdrawn  by  both  parties 
to  this  agreement  and  the  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  null  and  void  as 
affecting  such  firm  or  employer 
or  member  or  members  of  the 
Union. 


— . 


Example  oi  combining  hand  letter¬ 
ing  and  Fototype  ior  headline!  in 
a  Field  varityped  ad. 


Field's  Ads 

continued  from  page  5 


copy  chief  and  controller— the 
latter  is  “expense  manager”  and 
keeps  the  ad  budget  in  mind  in 
deciding  on  size  of  ads. 

After  initial  staff  conference, 
copywriters  polish  up  the  copy 
and  the  art  department  com¬ 
pletes  the  art  work.  Another 
staff  conference  is  held  and  after 
numerous  okays,  the  ad  is  ready 
for  production. 

Under  the  present  varityped 
method,  art  work  is  photostated 
and  sent  to  the  engravers,  while 
copy  goes  to  the  art  department 
to  be  marked  up  as  to  type  size 
before  being  sent  to  the  vari- 
typing  department.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  gives  photo-engravers  ad¬ 
ditional  time  to  reproduce  illus¬ 
trations  and  to  prepare  the  plate 
for  stripping  in  of  copy  and 
headlines. 

General  production  details  are 
handled  by  Paul  Klings,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  who  works  closely 
with  Frances  Owen,  art  director, 
and  Martha  Imes,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  expense  manager. 

Favors  ‘President’  Face 

While  the  art  department  has 
a  choice  of  15  different  varitype 
faces.  Field’s  is  only  using  “Pres¬ 
ident,’’  which  Miss  Owen  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  “better  color, 
spacing  and  design”  than  most 
other  varitype  faces. 

Miss  Owen  pointed  out  teat 
reverse  slugs  of  different  kinds 
of  Fototype  are  employed  for 
contrast.  Likewise,  “chunks”  of 
Fototype  in  various  sizes  are  in¬ 
serted  to  keep  the  hand  letter¬ 
ing  from  getting  too  simple.  In 
display  headlines,  varitype  faces 
are  blown  up  in  various  degrws 
to  give  whatever  weight  or  size 
face  is  desired.  Most  prices  are 
hand  lettered. 

When  the  newspaper  printers 
strike  started  Nov.  24,  Chicago 
papers  advanced  their  deadlines, 
requiring  completed  engravings 
48  hours  ahead  of  publication. 
Under  the  present  varityped  sys¬ 
tem,  Field’s  has  advanced  its 
deadline  one  day,  thus  workmg 
10  days  in  advance,  instead  of 
nine.  Before  the  strike,  ads 
were  set  seven  days  ahead. 
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Richmond  Papers  Defy 
Official  Inquisition 


Joe  Talbot,  Jim  Bellows  and  Carlton  Johnson  (left  to  right)  of 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  are  pictured  alter  leaving  a 
physician's  office.  They  said  they  were  maltreated  by  Klansmen. 


RICHMOND,  Va. — “So  long  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights  can  be  en¬ 
forced  in  America,  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  cannot  be 
stifled  by  reprisal  or  gagged  by 
legislative  resolution.  We  are 
privileged  to  make  the  test.” 

Thus  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  this  week  defled  the 
State  Corporation  Commission 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  a 
House  of  Delegates  resolution 
calling  for  a  sweeping  inquisi¬ 
tion  of  Richmond  Newspapers, 
Inc.  The  company  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Times-Dispatch. 

"The  one  humiliation,”  added 
the  News  Leader,  of  which  Dr. 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman  is  ed¬ 
itor,  “is  that  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so,  of  all  places,  in 
the  city  where  George  Mason’s 
Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted.” 

Passed  by  One  House 
Only  the  one  House  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  General  Assembly  acted 
on  the  resolution  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  session.  For  this  rea¬ 
son.  legal  authorities  have  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  state  officials  are 
bound  to  abide  by  it.  The  SCC 
and  the  Attorney-General’s  office 
have  asked  for  time  to  study 
the  text. 

As  adopted  without  committee 
consideration  or  roll  call,  this 
is  the  Swanson  Resolution  which 
David  Tennant  Bryan,  president 
of  Richmond  Newspapers,  char¬ 
acterized  as  “without  precedent 
in  any  non-totalitarian  state”: 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Delegates: 

“1.  That  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  is  directed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  within  90  days 
after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  report  to  the  Governor 
and  General  Assembly  the 
ownership,  through  stock  or 
otherwise,  of  the  two  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the 
City  of  Richmond  by  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  having  special 
regard  in  such  investigation  to 
the  charges  and  profits  being 
made,  salaries  paid  and  received 
for  the  daily  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  for  the  daily  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

For  'Special  Attention' 

“2.  That  the  investigation  and 
report  shall  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  deemed  in  the  public 
interest  that  the  only  two  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation  in 
the  City  of  Richmond  should  be 
owned  by  one  corporation:  and 
“Resolved  further,  that  the 
Attorney-General  is  directed  to 
investigate  the  practices  and 
policies  of  Richmond  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  such 
corporation  is  engaged  in  mon- 
opoastic  practices,  whether  a 
monopoly  exists  and,  if  so,  the 
Attorney-General  shall  proceed 
in  the  manner  provided  by 
law.” 

The  newspapers  asserted  the 
resolution  was  an  attempt  to 
punish  their  temerity  in  attack¬ 
ing  Governor  Tuck’s  election 


bill  and  the  House  action  of 
giving  itself  a  bonus  of  $300 
per  member. 

“Not  one  statement  of  fact 
appearing  in  these  editorial  col¬ 
umns  was  challenged,”  said  the 
News  Leader,  “and  what  was 
true  of  the  editorial  columns 
was  true,  also,  of  the  news  re¬ 
port.” 

Would  Be  More  Vigorous 

There  is  not  one  statement 
which  the  newspaper  would  re¬ 
tract,  it  added,  and  “if  we  had 
it  to  do  over  again,  facing  such 
incredibly  bad  legislation,  we 
would  try  to  be  more  vigorous 
in  protest  and  in  denunciation.” 

The  News  Leader  editorial  re¬ 
minded  its  readers: 

“1.  There  is  no  law,  no  trade 
agreement,  no  franchise  restric¬ 
tion  of  any  sort  to  keep  any  per¬ 
son  from  publishing  any  news¬ 
paper  of  any  sort  at  any  time  in 
Richmond.  Anyone  who  has  the 
inclination,  the  capital  and  the 
equipment  can  start  a  paper  to¬ 
morrow. 

“2.  The  ownership  of  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapers  is  a  matter  of 
Federal  record,  published  year¬ 
ly,  and  available  at  all  times. 
Every  share  of  the  stock  of  the 
papers  is  owned  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  either  was  a  stock¬ 
holder  or  is  the  heir  at  law  of 
a  person  who  had  an  equity  at 
the  time  rising  costs  forced  Rich¬ 
mond  papers  to  pool  their  me¬ 
chanical  and  business  organiza¬ 
tion  while  retaining  their  sep¬ 
arate  editorial  direction. 

“3.  The  corporate  structure  of 
the  Richmond  newspapers  is 
similar  in  every  known  partic¬ 
ular  to  that  existing  in  every 
other  Virginia  city  that  has  a 
morning  and  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper — Bristol,  Danville.  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Newport  News,  Norfo.k, 
Roanoke  and  Staunton.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  Senator  Byrd  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  own  the  only 
newspapers  in  two  Valley  cities 
close  together — Winchester  and 
Harrisonburg.  None  of  these 
was  mentioned  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion:  Richmond  papers  and  they 
alone  were  mentioned  as  ‘mon¬ 
opolistic,’  though  they  are  in 
exactly  the  same  category.” 

Press  oi  South  Aroused  . 

The  press  of  the  South  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  condemned 
the  resolution  with  strong  lan¬ 
guage: 

Fredericksburg  Free  Lance- 
Star — “An  impulsive,  imperti¬ 
nent,  impudent  outburst.” 

Danville  Bee  —  “Puerile  at¬ 
tack.” 

Newport  News  Press — “Juve¬ 
nile,  immature  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  body.” 

Ashville  Citizen  —  “A  high¬ 
handed  piece  of  tyrrany  and  sub¬ 
version  .  .  .  openly  and  flagrant¬ 
ly  un-Virginian.” 

Raleigh  News  &  Observer — 
“Surprising  to  find  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  Virginia  and  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Georgia  linked 
in  a  common  objective.” 

Lynchburg  News — “The  Dele¬ 
gates  were  making  asses  of 
themselves.” 


Klan  Is  Old 
Antagonist  of 
Georgia  Paper 

Columbus,  Ga.  —  Conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
the  newspaper  fraternity  is 
nothing  new  to  this  town.  That 
fight  goes  back  to  the  days  when 
Julian  Harris,  editor  of  the  old 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun,  precur¬ 
sor  of  today's  Enquirer,  ex¬ 
pressed  amazement  that  the 
Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  was  award¬ 
ed  him  for  broadening  the  fight 
against  the  Klan. 

The  award  was  made  in  1926, 
but  the  fight  continued  to  need 
broadening  in  1948,  judging  by 
the  week’s  developments,  which 
include: 

( 1 )  An  incident  in  which 
three  newsmen,  Jim  Bellows 
and  Carlton  Johnson,  reporters, 
and  Joe  Talbot,  photo^apher, 
report  that  they  were  forced 
by  Klansmen  to  drink  liquor, 
then  were  drugged  hypoderm¬ 
ically,  placed  in  a  compromising 
situation,  and  finally  left  on  the 
highway  where  local  police 
quickly  arrested  them  on  a 
drunk  charge. 

(2)  The  resignation  of  Hollis 
Cooper,  for  18  years  assistant 
circulation  manager  for  the 
Ledger  -  Enquirer  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  morning  Enquirer  and 
the  afternoon  Ledger,  following 
Cooper’s  identification  by  the 
trio  as  one  of  several  boarding 
a  bus  in  the  area  of  alleged 
attack. 

The  newsmen  said  they  were 
set  upon  when  they  began  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  a  Klan  meeting 
which  they  were  covering,  that 
their  camera  was  destroy^,  and 
that  compromising  pictures  were 
taken  of  them  with  a  different 
camera. 

A.  H.  Chapman,  president  of 
Ledger-Enquirer  Co.,  has  tele¬ 
graphed  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark,  asking  for  a  federal  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  alleged  man¬ 
handling  and  administration  of 
“injections  of  what  appears  to 
be  narcotics  by  a  gathering  of 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
headed  in  person  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Green.  .  .  .” 

Dr.  Green,  Atlanta,  Grand 
Dragon  of  the  Klan,  admits  his 


presence  at  the  meeting,  but  de¬ 
nies  seeing  events  take  place 
such  as  were  described  by  the 
newsmen. 

Editor  Bryant  Collier  of  the 
Enquirer  said  in  a  Page-one  ed¬ 
itorial  the  entire  incident  was 
a  “deliberate  plant”  and  that 
the  papers  accept  the  “Klan 
challenge.” 

“I’ve  had  an  unbelievably 
hard  fight  here  and  this  un¬ 
expected  recognition  heartens 
me,”  said  Editor  Harris  on  the 
occasion  of  winning  the  Pulitzer 
award  in  1926.  He  knew  where¬ 
of  he  spoke  for  he  had  been 
cited  for  contempt  by  the  local 
judge,  had  lost  twenty  per  cent 
of  his  circulation  over  night, 
and  had  received  threats  on  hi* 
life  by  mail  and  telegraph. 

■ 

New  Processes 
At  Convention 

New  processes  and  methods  of 
printing  newspapers  will  be  th* 
principal  theme  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  which 
meets  in  New  York  City,  April 
20,  21  and  22,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

C.  M.  Flint,  ANPA  Research 
Director,  in  an  illustrated  talk 
will  tell  publishers  about  new 
equipment  and  new  techniques 
of  printing  newspapers  as  ap¬ 
plied  by  newspapers  in  various 
cities. 

Another  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  a  complete  display 
of  all  equipment  used  in  print¬ 
ing  newspapers  by  the  photo¬ 
engraving  process.  Included  in 
the  display  will  be  an  exhibit 
of  the  step  by  step  processes 
used  by  the  newspapers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  preparing  material  for 
the  presses,  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Another  part  of  the  program 
wili  consist  of  a  “panel  of  ex¬ 
perts”  made  up  of  represehta- 
tives  of  newspapers  using  the 
photo  -  engraving  process,  who 
will  answer  questions  from  the 
floor  of  the  convention. 

■The  program  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  light  of  many  letters 
received  at  the  headquarters  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Association  about 
these  new  methods. 
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ITU  Advised  Fears 
Of  Law  Unjustified 


A  TENTATIVE  finding  that 

International  Typographical 
Union  is  in  violation  of  funda¬ 
mental  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  has  been  made  by 
a  congressional  Joint  committee, 
which  counselled  the  union  that 
its  “compliance  with  the  law 
will  not  imperil  any  of  its 
gains.*' 

The  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Joseph 
H.  Ball  of  Minnesota,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  observe  and  report 
on  the  operations  of  the  labor- 
management  code  of  regulations. 
It  found  the  current  ITU  litiga¬ 
tions  of  especial  interest  “be¬ 
cause  they  involve  the  first  test 
upon  so  many  of  the  act's  pro¬ 
visions.’’ 

Cited  is  the  fact  that  ITU 
alone  among  the  printing  trades 
unions  has  failed  to  file  financial 
reports  and  communist  disclaim¬ 
ers  as  required  by  law  in  order 
to  qualify  for  union  shop  elec¬ 
tions.  Next  to  be  taken  up 
were  the  controversial  “condi¬ 
tions  of  emplo3rment'’  and  the 
labor-management  theory  upon 
which  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  Impose  them  upon  employers. 

Some  ‘Buies'  Called  Boycott 

“Some  of  these  laws  (General 
Laws  of  the  ITU  International) 
appear  to  be  in  contravention 
of  the  act,’’  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  to  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  ’"nie  provisions  relating 
to  closed  shop  conditions  and 
preferential  hiring  seem  repug¬ 
nant  to  sections  8  (a)  (3)  and 
8  (b)  (2).  A  prohibition  against 
handling  composition  from  non¬ 
union  shops  or  destined  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  union's  black  list 
appears  contrary  to  the  secon¬ 
dary  boycott  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  8  (b)  <4).  The  provision 
giving  the  union  a  unilateral 
right  to  reclaim  jurisdiction 
over  all  work  pertaining  to 
printing  could  cause  a  violation 
of  the  jurisdictional  strike  pro¬ 
vision  contained  in  sections 
8  (b)  (4)  (D).  Moreover,  the 
union  has  continued  in  its  in¬ 
sistence  upon  resetting  matrices 
after  publication,  a  feather¬ 
bedding  practice  whi<^  would 
seem  cUflEfcult  to  reconcile  with 
sections  8  (b)  (6). 

Pressure  Is  on  the  Locals 

“Another  change  in  the 
union’s  international  laws  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  convention  giving  the 
executive  council  the  right  to 
expel  any  local  or  member 
which  did  not  conform  to  the 
convention  policy  resulted  in 
those  policies  being  generally 
carried  out  by  the  locals.” 

The  report  discusses,  in  broad 
outline,  the  series  of  cases  which 
began  with,  and  followed  the 
pattern  of,  that  involving  the 
Mltimore  Graphic  Arts  L^gue. 
It  continues: 

“Hie  union  has  employed  the 
same  tactics  in  their  bargaining 
with  newspapers.  Strikes  were 
called  in  a  number  of  small 
newspapers  and  in  the  five  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  published  in 
Chicago.” 


"The  action  of  this  union 
(ITU)  in  insisting  upon  what 
appears  to  be  a  closed  shop, 
now  prohibited  by  law,  is  most 
unfortunate,”  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  commented.  “The  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  to  the  union 
that  it  follow  the  example  of 
other  labor  organizations  who 
likewise  have  had  closed  shops 
for  many  years,  and  yet  availed 
themselves  of  the  orderly  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  act  to  obtain 
union  shop  contracts.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
has  long  enjoy^  public  con¬ 
fidence  by  its  record  of  winning 
gains  for  its  members  while 
nuiintaining  peaceful  relations 
with  employers.” 

In  view  of  semi-official  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  issued 
on  the  subject — one  of  them 
even  indicating  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  law  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  house  labor 
committee — the  following  para¬ 
graph  from  the  report  takes  on 
importance: 

Few  Bootleg  Contracts  Rumored 

"In  several  public  speeches 
the  general  counsel  of  NLRB 
has  pointed  out  that  the  mere 
execution  of  a  contract  contain¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  provisions  is 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  He 
has  further  emphasized  that  the 
restrictions  on  compulsory  union 
membership  are  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  workers 
and  are  something  which 
neither  the  employer  nor  the 
union  has  a  right  to  bargain 
away.  The  committee  believes 
that  such  public  statements  on 
the  part  of  the  general  counsel 
are  helpful  in  informing  all 
parties  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  provisions. 

“We  have  heard  rumors  that 
some  bootleg  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  act’s  restric¬ 
tions,  but  since  no  specific  case 
has  been  cited  to  us,  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  widespread 
violation.  I^e  remedy  is  clear 
and  the  possibility  of  large  back 
pay  awards  should  be  a  sufficient 
deterrent  in  most  cases.  The 
committee  will  continue  to  keep 
itself  informed  by  watching 
closely  all  cases  processed  by 
the  ^ard  under  this  section.” 

Democrats  Dissent 

The  committee’s  majority  was 
criticized  for  submitting  a  re¬ 
port  “political  in  its  approach 
and  misleading  in  its  findings,” 
in  a  dissent  signed  bv  four  mem¬ 
bers— Senators  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  and  James  E.  Murray  of 
Montana,  and  Representatives 
John  Lesinski  of  Michigan,  and 
Augustine  Kelley  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  All  are  democrats,  and 
among  the  accusations  they 
made  was  use  of  the  continuing 
study  “as  a  device  for  justify¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  Republi¬ 
can-led  Congress  in  passing  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.” 

With  respect  to  the  ITU  cases, 
the  dissenters  said: 

“The  discussion  Indicates  a 
prejudgment  on  the  part  of  the 


members  of  the  conunittee  of 
the  issues  now  pending  before 
the  Labor  Board  and  the  courts 
for  decision.  .  .  .  The  action  can 
only  be  calculated  to  influence 
the  determinations  of  the  Labor 
Board  and  the  courts.” 

■ 

23  ITU  Members 
Bolt  Union  in  Pa. 

COMPOSING  room  forces  of 

two  Pennsylvania  new^apers 
bolted  the  ranks  of  the  ITU  and 
notified  management  they  will 
continue  to  work  as  individuals 
until  such  time  as  they  may  or¬ 
ganize  associations  of  their  own. 

The  newspapers  are  the 
Phoenixville  Republican,  even¬ 
ing  daily,  and  the  Conshocken 
Recorder,  a  bi-weekly,  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area. 

The  Republican  in  a  mill 
town  of  approximately  13,000 
population,  was  hard  hit  by  a 
guild  strike  in  1944,  but  the 
strikers  withdrew  from  ANG 
to  form  their  own  agency. 

Composing  room  force  at 
Phoenixville  is  11  men;  at  Con¬ 
shocken  12  nien.  These  two 
units  have  been  affiliates  of  ITU 
Local  620  in  Norristown. 

Norristown  is  the  home  of  the 
Times  Herald,  an  afternoon 
paper  owned  by  Ralph  Beaver 
Strassburger.  An  ITU  strike 
there  recently  ended  when  man¬ 
agement  began  hiring  new  help 
and  strikers  came  back  to  work 
as  individuals.  The  Times 
Herald  has  since  continued  to 
operate  on  an  open  shop  basis. 

Thirteen  printers  at  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  NewaSun  who 
withdrew  cards  from  ITU  last 
week  have  organized  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  Independent  Printers 
Union  and  have  opened  negoti¬ 
ations  for  a  two-year  contract, 
including  a  wage  Increase,  with 
the  News-Sun  management.  Five 
union  printers  remain  in  the 
composing  room.  Two  left. 

’Robot’  Charge  Denied 

The  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  Letter  signed  by  Sam 
Resnick,  secretary  of  the  Times 
chapel  of  the  typographical 
union,  in  which  he  denied  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  rank-and-file 
membership  “is  a  group  of  in¬ 
articulate  robots  being  led  by 
the  nose  by  the  leadership  of 
the  ITU.”  Resnick  pointed  out 
that  the  union’s  '‘legal  and 
orderly”  policy  had  been  voted 
unanimously  at  the  ITU  conven¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  considerable  in¬ 
terest  was  shown  by  printers 
and  employers  in  this  remark  by 
President  Randolph  at  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  court  hearing:  “It 
may  be  that  we  will  decide  to 
make  use  of  the  union  shop 
under  the  procedure  of  the  Act. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  it.” 

Pressmen  in  New  York  com¬ 
mercial  shops  this  week  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  the  union 
shop,  following  similar  action  by 
newspaper  pressmen  several 
weeks  ago. 

An  estimated  2,000  members 
of  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  were  out  this  week  as  a 
result  of  more  than  40  com¬ 
mercial  shops  closing  their  com¬ 
posing  rooms  because  of  slow¬ 
downs. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  avail¬ 
able  commercial  compositors 


had  left  their  jobs,  causing  firm, 
to  send  typesetting  work  else- 
where,  but  continuing  to  oper¬ 
ate  press  rooms  and  binderies. 

The  Chicago  Defender,  Negro 
weekly,  declared  an  open  shori 
in  its  composing  room,  which  h 
again  in  operation.  The  D^end. 
er  used  the  photo-engraved  pro¬ 
cess  for  a  time. 

New  York  City  publishers 
posted  notices  in  their  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  aimed  at  dispelling 
reports  that  they  were  ii«in» 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  wreck 
the  printers’  tmlon.  They  set 
forth  details  of  a  proposal  which 
the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  had  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  imion  scale  committee 
and  which  union  officials  were 
considering  “seriously.” 

This  proposal,  the  workers 
were  informed,  would  give  the 
union  “precisely  the  same  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  closed  shop 
and  struck  work  that  you  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past.”  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  present  contractual 
commitments  on  these  subjects 
would  be  reinstated  automatical¬ 
ly  in  the  event  a  high  court 
rules  them  legal. 

William  Mapel,  vicechairman 
of  the  publishers'  group,  gave 
out  the  text  of  the  proposal  as 
follows: 

“Because  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947  this  contract  differs 
from  its  immediate  predecessor 
and  from  contracts  between 
these  parties  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  Specifically,  this 
agreement  eliminates  closed 
shop,  struck  work,  and  certain 
other  provisions  of  preceding 
agreements  historically  subject 
to  collective  bargaining  because 
they  no  longer  are  permissible 
under  the  Federal  law.  These 
provisions  are  appended  hereto 
as  an  appendix  to,  but  not  as 
part  of,  this  contra^. 

'Automatic'  Clause 

“It  is  understood  and  agreed, 
however,  for  the  duration  of  this 
contract,  that  if  any  provision 
as  shown  in  the  appendix  here¬ 
to,  and  as  modified  from  the 
preceding  contract  or  excluded 
from  this  contract  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  restrictions  of  law, 
no  longer  is  held  to  be  inoper¬ 
ative,  either  by  legislative  en¬ 
actment  or  by  decision  of  the 
court  of  highest  recourse,  then 
such  provision  automatically 
shall  become  a  part  of  this  con¬ 
tract,  to  the  extent  permitted, 
and  be  in  force  and  effect  as 
though  it  had  been  originally 
made  a  part  thereof. 

“To  the  best  knowledge  and 
belief  of  the  parties  this  con¬ 
tract  now  contains  no  provision 
which  is  contrary  to  Federal  or 
state  law  or  regulation.  Should, 
however,  suiy  provision  of  this 
agreement,  at  any  time  during 
its  life,  be  in  conflict  with  Fed¬ 
eral  or  state  law  or  regulation 
then  such  provision  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect  only  to  the  extent 
permitted.  In  event  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  agreement  thus 
being  held  inoperative,  the  re- 
maiiting  provisions  of  the  agr^ 
ment  snail,  nevertheless,  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect.” 

Because  of  his  previous  criti¬ 
cism  of  newspaper  publiAi^ 
who  have  gone  along  with  ITv  s 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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McKinnon  Bid  Fails; 
PM  to  Fold  March  26 


By  Carle  Hodge 

A  FOR  SALE  sign  was  tacked 

this  week  to  New  York’s 
Great  Journalistic  Experiment — 
PM  was  folding. 

The  liberal  New  York  tab¬ 
loid's  owner,  Marshall  Field  II, 
cut  off  its  allowance,  and 
vowed  that  unless  he  found  a 
“suitable”  purchaser  by  March 
26  he  would  suspend  the  paper. 
And  the  only  would-be  buyer  so 
far  acceptable  to  Field,  Clinton 
D.  McKinnon  of  San  Diego,  had 
argued  for  a  free  hand  with 
PM's  guild  unit  to  no  avail. 

After  seven  and  a  half  years 
in  and  out  of  the  fiscal  red  and 
the  political  pink,  PM  was 
crumbling. 

Field,  who  had  sunk  a  for¬ 
tune  into  the  once-adless  paper 
—while  religiously  keeping 
hands  off  its  direction  and  poli¬ 
cies— first  offered  it  to  McKin¬ 
non.  The  terms  reportedly  were 
$100,000  down,  $200,000  in  in¬ 
stallments. 

2  Conditions  Imposed 

Notices  posted  in  PM’s  barn¬ 
like  12-stoiV  Manhattan  building 
told  the  400  employes  the  long- 
expected  bad  news:  PM  would 
close  March  26.  The  162  Guild 
employes — the  entire  editorial 
and  business  staffs — would  get 
severance  pay. 

McKinnon,  who  recently  sold 
the  San  Diego  Journal,  had 
agreed  to  buy  PM,  Field  said,  if 
the  Guild  promised: 

1.  For  90  days  he  could  hire 
and  fire  PM  staffers  as  he  saw 
fit,  and  2.  It  would  re  negotiate 
the  Guild  contract  clause  which 
gives  severance  pay  to  PM  em¬ 
ployes  who  quit.  PM’s  is  the 
only  New  York  Guild  contract 
with  such  a  provision. 

But  PM  staffers  were  skepti¬ 
cal.  They  accused  McKinnon  of 
seeking  “an  open  shop.” 

They  were  worried,  too,  about 
rumors  that  McKinnon  would 
6re  50  employes  outright,  run 
PM  during  the  then-projected 
dispute  between  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  ( PM  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  keep  printing)  and 
then  sell  out. 

The  Guild  spurned  McKin- 


E.  4  P.  CALENDAR 

March  21-23  —  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers,  spring 
convention,  Lawrence  HoteH 
Erie,  Penna. 

March  22  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  lYenton,  N.  J. 

March  23-26  —  Kent  State 
University,  seventh  annual 
photography  short  course, 
campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  25-26 — Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas. 

March  26-27  —  Circulation 
Managers’  Western  Confer¬ 
ence,  spring  meeting,  Mult¬ 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 
^  March  29— National  Press 
Club,  40th  birthday.  Found¬ 
ers’  Day,  Washington,  D.  C. 


non’s  offer.  It  agreed,  though, 
to  bargain  with  him,  meanwhile 
begging  Field  to  consider  other 
potential  purchasers. 

McKinnon  Withdraws 

After  five  days  of  long¬ 
distance  bickering  and  dicker¬ 
ing,  Guildsmen  agreed  to  speed 
negotiators  to  San  Diego. 

Then  McKinnon  stepped  out. 
He  said  he  would  go  through 
with  his  original  plan  of  run¬ 
ning  for  Congress.  He  is  a 
Democrat. 

”I  felt  .  .  .  the  opportunity 
for  service  (in  San  Diego)  is 
superior  to  the  ‘big  time’  of 
New  York,”  he  said. 

The  Guild  charged  he  had 
“deliberately  misled  the  Guild 
and  PM  employes.” 

Whether  Field  would  sell  to 
anybody  else  was  uncertain.  Al¬ 
ready  he  had  warned  that  if  the 
McKinnon  deal  collapsed,  only 
“a  miracle”  would  save  PM. 

Field,  who  also  publishes  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  declared  he 
would  consider  other  bidders 
but  reserved  the  right  to  weigh 
their  “personality,  philosophy 
and  prospetcs  of  success.”  He 
was  “deeply  skeptical,”  he  said. 

Anyway,  he  disclos^,  he  was 
“substantially  committed”  to 
“plans  for  use  of  the  property 
which  did  not  involve  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  daily  newspaper.” 

Plenty  of  Takers 

There  were  plenty  of  takers. 
One  broker  alone  this  week  had 
more  than  a  dozen  clients  hun¬ 
gry  for  PM.  “Why,  I  don’t 
know,”  the  broker  said. 

Two  bidders  had  sought  open¬ 
ly  to  buy  the  paper. 

Leonard  V.  Finder,  publisher 
of  Manchester  (N.  H. )  Leader 
and  author  of  the  famed  invita¬ 
tion-to-run  letter  to  General 
Eisenhower,  offered  to  match 
McKinnon’s  price. 

George  Braziller,  president  of 
Book  Find  Club,  proposed  to 
support  a  staff-run  PM.  But 
both  Field  and  PM  staffers 
themselves  were  wary. 

One  bidder  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  columnist,  another  part- 
owner  of  a  metropolitan  daily. 
Several  wanted  to  turn  PM  into 
a  national  liberal  weekly.  A 
few  wanted  to  make  it  a  straight 
newspaper. 

They  felt  as  McKinnon  had 
when  he  took  a  look  at  PM, 
and  gasped: 

“Wny,  it  doesn’t  even  have  a 
copydesk!” 

Field's  Announcement 

Field’s  exit  surprised  no  one. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  known 
that  some  national  advertisers, 
PM  shy,  were  snubbing  his  Chi¬ 
cago  paper. 

“I  have  sought  for  almost 
eight  years  to  make  PM  a  self- 
sustaining  liberal  force,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “Essentially  I  was 
conducting  an  experiment  in 
Journalism.  As  owner  I  was 
seeking  to  put  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  paper  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff  ai^  I  myself  re¬ 
strained  scrupulously  from  inter¬ 


ference  with  the  policy  of  the 
paper. 

“About  four  months  ago  it  be¬ 
came  obvious  that  the  change 
in  advertising  policy  would  not 
meet  the  deficits.  .  .  .  From  that 
time  forward  I  made  repeated 
efforts  to  find  a  new  owner  .  .  .” 

PM  has  been  in  and  out  of 
the  red — mostly  in — ever  since 
its  loudly-heralded  birth  in  June, 
1940. 

Its  circulation,  which  never 
hit  its  aimed-for  200,000  daily 
break-even  mark,  dwindled  from 
159,571  in  December,  1946,  to 
128,916  in  December,  1947,  to  the 
present  approximate  125,000. 


WASHINGTON— The  Taft- 

Hartley  Law  ban  on  political 
activities  through  publications 
supported  by  union  dues  was 
ruled  unconstitutional  this  week 
by  Federal  Judge  Benjamin 
Moore  here. 

Judge  Moore  held  the  restric¬ 
tion  void  on  the  ground  it 
abridges  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly. 

It  was  the  first  section  of  the 
T-H  Law  to  fall  under  the  ju¬ 
dicial  axe.  The  Department  of 
Justice  immediately  announced 
filing  of  a  petition  for  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Philip  Murray,  CIO  president, 
and  his  union  had  been  charged 
with  violation  on  the  ground  the 
CIO  News  had  advocated  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress  of  a  pro-labor 
candidate  in  a  Baltimore  dis¬ 
trict.  and  had  sent  additional 
copies  of  the  paper  there  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  result. 

Rights  Are  Vital 

“It  is  plain,”  said  the  Jurist, 
“that  Congress  by  this  statutory 
provision  (Section  304)  de¬ 
nounced  as  unlawful,  acts  which 
would  otherwise  be  entirely  in¬ 
nocent  in  nature,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  which  a  labor  organi¬ 
zation  is  concededly  protected 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

“.  .  .  At  no  time  are  those 
rights  so  vital  as  when  they  are 
exerci.sed  during,  preceding  or 
following  an  election.  If  they 
were  permitted  only  at  a  time 
when  they  could  have  no  effect 
in  influencing  public  opinion, 
and  denied  at  the  very  time  and 
in  relation  to  the  very  matters 
that  are  calculated  to  give  the 
rights  value,  they  would  lose 
that  precious  character  with 
which  they  have  been  clothed 
from  the  beginning  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life.” 

Judge  Moore  found  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  of  the  T-H  Law 
and  in  the  government  briefs, 
a  clear  showing  that  the  Act 
was  aimed  at  the  very  type  of 
activity  of  which  CIO  and  Mur¬ 
ray  stood  charged,  “namely,  the 
publication  and  distribution  of 
newspapers  containing  editorials 
favoring  or  opposing  candidates 
for  federal  office.” 

Brushing  aside  the  contention 
of  government  lawyers  that  Con¬ 
gress  properly  abridged  protec¬ 
tions  of  the  First  /^endment, 
Moore  said:  “This  argument 


The  paper  never  won  an  ad¬ 
vertising  contract  from  a  major 
retailer  and  while  its  linage 
slowly  grew — from  49,561  in 
January,  1947,  to  89,357  last 
January — it  missed  the  profit 
point. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  reports 
were  circulated  that  the  price 
for  PM  had  been  raised  to 
“more  than  $1,000,000.”  Its 
name  and  goodwill  were  peg¬ 
ged  at  $450,000,  it  was  said. 

PM’s  building  and  equipment 
— including  its  six-unit  ;web-fed 
press  and  15  typesetters — are  as¬ 
sessed  at  $300,000.  The  March 
issue  will  be  Vol.  8,  No.  244. 


would  be  persuasive  if  the  sta¬ 
tute  prohibited  specific  acts  of  a 
kind  which  might  conceivably 
be  expected  to  produce  corrup¬ 
tion  in  any  of  its  forms,  or  to 
prevent  in  any  way  the  holding 
of  free  elections;  but  the  un¬ 
trammeled  right  of  free  expres-  . 
sion  of  views  as  to  candidates 
for  office,  through  newspapers 
or  any  other  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  written  or  spoken  word, 
and  of  the  public  in  general  to 
have  free  access  thereto,  far 
from  being  a  conceivable  means 
of  corrupting  or  interfering  with 
free  elections,  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  most  valuable  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  purity  and  freedom  in  i 
the  electoral  process.” 

Right  to  Be  Iniormed 

While  proponents  of  the  bill ' 
have  maintained  there  has  been ' 
no  possibility  of  prosecution  of  a 
newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  under  this  law,  doubt  has 
been  expressed  so  frequently 
that  one  of  the  sponsors,  Sena-_ 
tor  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  has’ 
announced  his  willingness  to 
support  an  amendment  clarify- - 
ing  that  issue.  On  that  point, 
the  following  paragraph  in  the- 
Moore  opinion  takes  on  added 
interest: 

“It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  only  the  right  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  or  edi¬ 
torial  sheet  which  is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment;  but 
above  that  right,  there  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  views  represented 
by  conflicting  interests  and 
opinions.  How  are  they  to  get 
such  information  concerning  the 
views  of  laboring  men  and  wo¬ 
men  if  the  organization  in  and 
through  which  such  persons  are 
united  in  a  common  purpose  is 
forbidden  to  publish  any  views 
whatsoever?”  > 

Applies  to  Finns.  Says  Tail 

In  his  judgment.  Senator  Taft 
commented,  the  court’s  rule 
would  apply  equally  to  corpora¬ 
tions  and  labor  unions. 

A  report  of  the  Tidt-Hartley 
Law  “watchdog  committee”  pre¬ 
ceded  Moore’s  ruling  but  said 
consideration  would  be  given  to 
an  amendment  which  would  de¬ 
fine  and  except  particular  ac-. 
tivities  of  regularly  circulated 
newspapers  and  periodicals  from  ■ 
application  of  the  ban,  if  ulti¬ 
mately  held  constitutional. 


T-H  Gag  Held  Invalid 
In  First  Court  Ruling 
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Detroit  Free  Press  Tests 
Editorial  Apprentice  Plan 

Six-Month  Training  Schedule 
Adopted  with  Guild  Contract 


DETROIT  (Mich)  Free  Press  is 
giving  a  trial  to  a  new  train¬ 
ing  program  for  editorial  ap¬ 
prentices  worked  out  by  two 
staff  members,  George  W. 
Parker  and  Richard  Paulson. 

Announcing  the  tryout.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Dale  Stafford  ex¬ 
plained  the  program  is  designed 
to  carry  out  a  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Free  Press 
and  the  Guild. 

That  clause  provides  that  af¬ 
ter  three  years  any  office  boy 
may  request  a  trial  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments.  The  trial 
lasts  for  six  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  management  deter¬ 
mines  if  the  boy  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  If  he  is  retained,  then 
his  pay  advances  to  the  second 
year  minimum.  If  he  isn’t  re¬ 
tained  in  an  editorial  capacity, 
he  can  go  back  to  his  work  as  an 
office  boy  if  he  so  desires. 

Merely  Basic  Training 
Parker  and  Paulson  set  up  a 
"condensed”  schedule  covering 
a  six-month  training  period,  tak¬ 
ing  the  position  that  “a  news¬ 
paper  man  cannot  be  made  in 
six  months — that  such  a  project 
really  takes  the  full  four  years 
which  a  beginner  must  pass 
through  before  he  reaches  the 
top  pay  bracket.” 

“A  six-month  course,”  they 
said,  "can  only  hope  to  serve  as 
a  means  of  orienting  the  new  re¬ 
porter  to  his  job,  giving  him  a 
mere  basic  training.” 

The  six-months  plan: 

By  George  W.  Parker 
and  Richard  Paulson 
FIRST  four  weeks — Spend  three 
weeks  working  with  day  city 
desk  and  last  week  of  period 
with  night  city  desk. 

Purpose:  Merely  to  learn  pro¬ 
cedure.  Let  beginner  learn  how 
copy  is  processed — all  the  way 
from  the  phones,  through  the 
writing  and  rewriting  stages,  to 
the  city  editors  and  on  through 
the  copy  desk. 

Devote  one  day  to  actually 
showing  the  beginner  the  me¬ 
chanical  processes  which  come 
after  the  copy  goes  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

After  the  first  half-week  on 
this  program,  let  the  beginner 
get  used  to  the  telephone.  Let 
them  take  simple  stories  over 
the  phone.  If  necessary  have  a 
reporter  (one  with  a  good  tele¬ 
phone  style)  give  the  neophytes 
stories  over  intra-office  phones, 
then  let  him  write  the  stories — 
for  the  wastebasket.  Stress  the 
importance  of  spelling  out  dif¬ 
ficult  sounds  which  are  confused 
over  the  phones.  Start  the  be¬ 
ginner  in  proper  organization  of 
his  notes  for  delivery  to  rewrite 
in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
There  is  a  direct,  efficient  man¬ 
ner  that  accents  highlights  and 
stresses  feature  angles,  if  any. 


There  are  also  round-about 
methods  which  waste  time  and 
drive  rewrite  men  crazy. 

This  section  of  the  program 
should  take  up  the  first  week. 

Choose  Efficient  'Teacher' 

In  the  second  week,  let  the  be¬ 
ginner  go  out  on  assignments 
with  a  regular  reporter,  or  with 
a  reporter  and  photographer. 
The  purpose;  To  see  how  a  re¬ 
porter  operates  out  on  a  story; 
how  he  goes  about  questioning 
his  subjects;  how  he  and  the 
photographer  work  together  to 
line  up  the  art;  how  the  reporter 
delivers  his  information  to  re¬ 
write. 

The  beginner’s  only  purpose 
is  to  see  and  hear  how  things 
are  done.  Once  again,  we  ad¬ 
vise  that  the  reporter  who  is  to 
be  the  “teacher”  should  be 
chosen  for  his  ability  to  do 
things  efficiently. 

Let  us -emphasize  again  that 
in  this  early  period  the  beginner 
is  not  expected  "to  deliver”  any 
momentous  accomplishments.  He 
is  merely  soaking  up  procedure. 

The  third  week  should  con¬ 
sist  of  more  trips  out  with  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporters — per¬ 
haps  on  some  important  lunch¬ 
eon  speeches — or  if  a  real  break¬ 
ing  news  story  comes  up — going 
along  just  to  see  how  things  are 
done  on  a  fast-breaking  fire  or 
murder  story.  More  training  on 
rewrite  desk,  too. 

The  fourth  week  should  be 
spent  on  the  Night  City  Desk, 
just  to  get  the  feel  of  operations 
under  deadline  conditions.  Some 
more  trips  out  with  reporters 
and  photographers  on  fast-break¬ 
ing  assignments. 

'Iliis  ends  the  first  phase  of 
the  basic  training. 

Second  Phase 

Now  we  start  the  second  phase 
of  basic  training.  This  will 
cover  a  12-week  tour  of  all  the 
beats.  The  purpose  again  is  to 
soak  up  procedure;  to  learn 
where  to  go  and  who  to  ask  for 
information. 

It  is  universally  recognized  on 
metropolitan  papers  that  the 
police  beat  is  the  best  place  to 
start  a  beginning  reporter — 
under  the  guidance  of  a  veteran, 
of  course. 

Don’t  expect  the  apprentice  to 
take  the  place  of  the  regular 
second  man  on  ’  the  beat.  Let 
him  go  over  with  the  under¬ 
standing  ( from  the  City  Desk 
point  of  view)  that  he  is  there 
to  watch  and  listen  and  LEARN. 
If,  surprisingly,  he  soon  learns 
to  take  hold  and  do  some  of  the 
primary  chores  —  so  much  the 
better.  But  don’t  expect  too 
much. 

Have  the  beat  men  show  him 
around.  Let  him  learn  what  to 
look  for  in  the  Homicide  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Detective  Bureau,  the 


Accident  Prevention  Bureau, 
Receiving  Hospital.  County  Jail, 
the  Morgue.  Get  in  a  trip 
around  the  precincts.  ( That  will 
do  the  beat  man  who  goes  along 
no  harm.) 

2  Weeks  on  Night  Beat 

After  two  weeks  of  this  Day 
Police  Beat,  give  him  two  weeks 
more  on  Night  Police — just  to 
get  the  feel  of  operations  under 
deadline  conditions.  Let  him 
take  over  a  little  more  or  less- 
important  stories  and  turn  them 
in  to  Rewrite. 

In  the  beginner’s  dealings 
with  phoning  stories  to  Rewrite, 
give  him  a  rewrite  man  who  has 
the  patience  to  help  him  get 
over  those  early  hurdles  which 
troubled  all  of  us  as  beginners. 
Don’t  expect  a  cub  to  deliver 
with  the  finesse  of  a  veteran. 
Let’s  all  remember  we  were 
once  cubs. 

Next  send  him  to  Recorder’s 
Court  for  two  weeks  with  the 
regular  man  on  that  beat.  This 
is  the  next  logical  step  because 
Recorder’s  Court  is  the  next  stop 
for  most  cases  originating  on  the 
Police  Beat. 

Have  the  beat  men  instruct 
him  in  the  terminology  which  he 
will  meet  up  with  in  covering 
court  action.  Show  him  how  to 
turn  legalese  into  easv-to-under- 
stand  everyday  American. 

Now  the  next  two  weeks 
should  be  spent  on  the  Federal 
Peat.  Again  the  purpose  is  just 
the  learning  of  nrocedure.  But 
bv  now  the  beginner  should  be 
able  to  phone  in  minor  stories 
in  the  early  afternoon  hours. 

The  next  step  should  be  a 
two-week  tour  of  dutv  at  the 
Countv  Building  to  pick  up  pro¬ 
cedure  in  Circuit  Courts  and  to 
learn  the  many  sources  of  coun¬ 
tv  news.  The  beginner  is  now 
in  his  13th  week  of  the  program. 
After  the  first  week  in  learning 
his  wav  around,  we  believe  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  function  on 
Phoning  in  some  lesser  stories  to 
Rewrite. 

He  Doesn't  Replace  a  Mon 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  Beat 
Tour — and  the  15th  and  16th  of 
the  basic  training  period — 
.should  be  snent  with  the  City 
Hall  men.  Once  again,  he  should 
not  renlace  a  man.  The  two- 
man  setup  at  City  Hall  will  offer 
a  better  opportunity  for  our 
on-the-job-training  program. 

From  this  last  tour,  the  be¬ 
ginner  should  pick  up  basic  op¬ 
erations  of  the  city  political  set¬ 
up.  He  should  meet  the  Mayor, 
attend  Council  meetings,  tag-a- 
long  when  the  various  press 
conferences  are  held.  He  should 
also  be  taken  around  the  line 
of  news  sources. 

When  he  ends  up,  the  begin¬ 
ner  should  have  a  pretty  fair 
background  on  City  Hall  opera¬ 
tions  from  A  to  Z. 

This  ends  the  Second  Phase 
of  our  basic  training  program. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


Robert  Ruark's  10-gallon  hat  com¬ 
pares  with  the  span  oi  the  ears 
of  a  baby  Brahman  steer  which 
Ruark  met  at  a  Texas  ranch  after 
being  named  an  "Honorary  Tex¬ 
an"  by  Governor  Jester. 

Simple  Query 
Led  to  Expose 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — “Curios¬ 
ity  of  the  reporter  often  leads 
to  the  best  stories,”  Robert  C 
Ruark,  Scripps-Howard  column¬ 
ist,  told  University  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  division  of  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  here  recently. 

Ruark.  whose  “expose”  of 
Army  affairs  in  Italy  last  sum¬ 
mer  forced  investigations  by  top 
brass,  said  the  whole  thing 
started  with  one  question  at  a 
bad  meal  in  an  enlisted  men's 
mess. 

After  the  first  bite,  the  column¬ 
ist  asked: 

“Is  everything  here  as  bad  as 
this?”  Whereupon  the  men  began 
describing  the  adverse  condi¬ 
tions,  and  Ruark  launched  his 
series. 

“The  old  style  reporter  is 
about  dead,”  according  to  Ruark. 
He  said  the  mediocre  men  are 
dropping  out  because  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  higher  quality.  With 
pay  scales  and  raises  for  re¬ 
porters  more  liberal  than  ever 
before,  management  is  retaining 
only  the  best. 

Declaring  that  “News  has  no 
face,  no  form,  and  cannot  be 
put  up  in  packages,”  Ruark 
pointed  out  that  though  the 
standard  cut-and-dried  news 
item  still  has  its  place,  personal¬ 
ized  writing  is  often  more  vivid. 

Asked  whether  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  or  large 
papers  was  better  for  the  be¬ 
ginner,  the  columnist  advised 
getting  on  the  largest  paper  pos¬ 
sible.  He  said  the  larger  the  pa¬ 
per,  the  more  fully  developed 
are  the  departments  and  the 
more  competent  are  the  person¬ 
nel  to  break  in  under. 

“With  the  increase  in  com¬ 
plexity  of  news,  the  need  for 
specialists  is  growing,”  he  said, 
but  added;  ‘"ITie  good  reporter 
still  is  able  to  cover  all  typ« 
of  news,  from  sports  to  music. 
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Calvert’s  Beach  Photo 
Wins  Headliner  Prize 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— By 

unanimous  vote,  judges  of  the 
National  Headliners’  Club 
Awards  gave  the  medal  for  the 
best  spot  news  picture  of  the 
year  to  Paul  Calvert,  Los  An¬ 
geles  ( Calif. )  Times,  for  ‘‘A 
Mother’s  Tragedy.” 

Calvert’s  picture  of  the  beach 
tragedy  had  already  won  first 
prize  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
contest.  (E  &  P,  March  6,  page 
13.) 

Other  Headline  medal  winners 
and  citations  were  announced  as 
follows: 

Feature  Picture — Bob  Gilman, 
New  York  Mirror,  for  “Last 
Mile,”  showing  a  dog  being 
forced  into  a  cage. 

Daily  Feature  Column — Eldon 
Roark,  for  “Strolling”  in  Mem¬ 
phis  ( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar. 

Outstanding  Column  of  Year — 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  United  Fea¬ 
tures 

Sports  Column — Vince  John¬ 
son,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 

Public  Service  —  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  for  full-edition  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
hdividual  citations  to  Eugene 
Meyer,  Herbert  Elliston,  Edward 
T.  Folliard,  Ferdinand  Kuhn, 
Jr.,  John  W.  Ball,  J.  A.  Living¬ 
ston  and  Robert  C.  Albright. 

Domestic  News  Series— Jack 
Vincent,  for  state  hospital  ex¬ 
pose  in  Dayton  (O.)  Herald. 

Pictorial  Journalism — Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Newsfeature  “Picture 
Show.” 

Domestic  Reporting  —  Gordon 
Pates  and  Alfred  Kay,  for  race 
and  labor  stories  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Foreign  Reporting — D  a  n  i  e  1 
ficLuce,  Associated  Press. 

Newsreel — Universal  Newsreel 
lor  Texas  City  Fire  coverage. 


Editorial  Cartoons — Tom  Lit¬ 
tle,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennes¬ 
sean. 

Television  News  —  WFIL-TV, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Radio— Edward  R.  Murrow, 
for  on-spot  reporting  of  Princess 
Elizabeth’s  wedding;  Morgan 
Beatty,  for  Texas  City  disaster; 
A1  Warner,  for  Congressional 
hearings. 

In  the  picture  division,  a  cita¬ 
tion  went  to  Lucilio  Figueiredo, 
International  News  Pictures,  for 
his  shot  of  an  enraged  bull  gor¬ 
ing  a  famous  matador.  Picture 
was  not  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  “best  sports  action  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  year”  went  to 
Acme’s  Eddy  Jerry’s  shot  of  A1 
Gionfriddo’s  sensational  catch. 

In  the  circulation  field  from 
10,000  to  25,000,  Daniel  Francis 
Clancy  of  Springfield  (O.)  Sun 
won  the  award  for  consistently 
outstanding  reporting. 

In  the  field  of  papers  with  less 
than  10,000  circulation,  A.  Ver¬ 
non  Davis  of  Hagerstown  (Ind.) 
Herald  got  the  judges’  vote  for 
an  expose  on  fire  hazard  condi¬ 
tions  and  an  editorial  campaign 
to  rectify  the  condition. 

Reg  Abbott’s  stories  and  ex¬ 
pose  of  conditions  in  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  County  jails  won  him 
the  medal  for  reportorial  effort 
in  papers  of  from  25,000  to  50,- 
000  in  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  the  15th  annual  Headliners’ 
Frolic  here  June  18-20. 

■ 

Mennell  Goes  East 

San  Francisco  —  Ernest  A. 
Mennell  has  become  assistant 
sales  manager  of  Maloney,  Re¬ 
gan  and  Schmitt  in  New  York. 


Royal  Line 

M-I-H-A-I  .  .  .  former  King 
Mihai  of  Romania  tapped  out 
the  letters  on  a  linecasting 
machine  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  composing 
room  this  week.  He  then 
proudly  pocketed  the  slug 
bearing  his  name  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  tour  of  the  big 
newspaper  plant.  In  the  press 
room  he  pushed  o  button 
which  started  a  press  and  he 
talked  with  a  pressman  who 
is  a  fellow-countryman. 

Next  Seminar 
Lists  Politics 

Politics  and  state  government 
in  an  election  year  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  American  Press 
Institute’s  next  seminar. 

’This  seminar  is  designed  for 
political  writers,  state  govern¬ 
ment  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  who  specialize  in  poli¬ 
tical  and  state  government  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  seminar  begins  May  3 
and  ends  May  21.  During  those 
three  weeks  the  members  will 
hear  authorities  on  all  phases 
of  state  government,  leading 
political  writers  and  analysts 
and  experts  on  pre-election  poll¬ 
ing. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  new  sources  of  state 
revenue,  state  constitutional  re¬ 
vision,  purchasing  systems, 
lobbyists,  and  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  systems  to  be 
found  in  various  departments 
including  those  of  education, 
health,  public  assistance,  and 
public  service  commissions. 

Editors  are  urged  to  make 
their  nominations  for  seminar 
membership  as  soon  as  possible. 


'Be-Kind-to- 
Papa  Night' 
Wins  Approval 

Chicago — Male  readers  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  voiced  their 
approval  of  that  paper’s  “Be- 
Kind-to-Papa  Night”  editorial 
spread,  even  if  they  had  to  find 
solace  on  the  women’s  page! 

’The  occasion  for  being  “Kind 
to  Papa”  was  March  15,  the  day 
Papa  paid  his  income  tax.  Ilie 
Daily  News  feature  editor,  Tom 
Collins,  had  the  “old  man”  in 
mind  when  he  suggested  to  the 
women’s  page  editor  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  relieve 
papa’s  mind.  TTie  Daily  News 
presented  a  few  timely  tips  for 
“loving  wives”  to  follow  in  mak¬ 
ing  Papa  feel  that  he’s  appre¬ 
ciated,  even  if  he’s  broke  after 
paying  Uncle  Sam. 

Lois  ’Thrasher,  food  editor, 
wrote  a  special  piece  about  how 
to  feed  Papa  to  make  him  feel 
better.  Virginia  Leimert,  fash¬ 
ion  editor,  did  a  poem  for  Papa 
to  the  tune  of  “It’s  Only  a 
Shanty  in  Old  Shanty  Town” 
and  gave  the  ladies  some  pointed 
advice. 

Advice  to  Wives 

Jack  Mabley,  reporter,  was 
permitted  to  speak  for  “poor 
papa”  on  the  women’s  page,  in 
which  he  gave  the  ladies  some 
tips  “straight  from  the  horse’s 
mouth.”  He  suggested: 

“Tonight — just  tonight — don’t 
ask  him  to  empty  the  garbage, 
change  the  baby,  go  to  the  store, 
pay  the  gas  bill,  fix  the  egg 
beater,  turn  off  the  radio,  turn 
on  the  radio,  or  eat  his  broccoli. 
.  .  .  Tomorrow,  wives  and 
mothers,  you  can  go  back  to  the 
hair  curlers,  loaloney  sandwiches, 
and  diaper  changing.  But  to¬ 
night — tonight  he  needs  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  certainly  didn’t  get 
any  from  the  collector  of  inter¬ 
nal  revenue.” 
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BI-FOCALS — 1948  VERSION 

Roberts,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 


ANOTHER  'WALKING  MAN* 

Dyer,  Knoxt-ille  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 


DON'T  LOOK  NOW.  BUT  .  .  . 

Kennedy,  Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  Democrat 


29  In  U.  S.  Unit 
Sent  to  Geneva 
Press  Parley 

The  United  States  will  have  a 
29-meniber  delegation  and  staff 
at  the  United  Nations  Freedom 
of  Information  conference  open¬ 
ing  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
March  23. 

As  finally  approved  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  the  official  dele¬ 
gates  included  Harry  Martin, 
amusements  editor  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  The  State  De¬ 
partment.  which  had  dropped 
him  from  its  list  previously, 
was  called  upon  to  make  special 
arrangements  for  Martin  to  fly 
to  Geneva.  His  designation  by 
the  President  came  too  late  for 
him  to  join  the  party  sailing  on 
the  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Benton  Adds  Advisers 

Otherwise  the  delegate  list 
was  unchanged.  (E  &  P,  March 
13.  page  13.)  But  Chairman 
William  Benton  announced  ad¬ 
ditional  advisers,  including  Vir¬ 
gil  Pinkley,  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Europe;  Kingsbury 
Smith,  European  manager  for 
International  News  Service;  and 
Ernest  Fisher,  Geneva  bureau 
chief  for  Associated  Press. 

George  Washington,  assistant 
Solicitor  General,  will  be  legal 
consultant,  and  Luther  J.  Reid 
of  the  State  Department  will  be 
press  relations  officer. 

“The  goal  of  the  American 
delegation,”  Benton  said,  “must 
be  to  lay  a  cornerstone  for  an 
ultimate  broad  world  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  keystone  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  thus  of  peace.” 

He  added  that  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  “any  dramatic  results”  from 
the  meeting.  Any  action  of  the 
conference  will  be  referred  back 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Folsom  Clippings  as  Exhibit 

Benton  told  newsmen  he  was 
taking  along  clippings  from  New 
York  newspaper  accounts  of  Ala¬ 
bama  Governor  Folsom's  “kiss¬ 
ing”  expedition  to  show  how 
freely  the  American  press  re¬ 
ports  the  antics  of  public  officials 
and  criticizes  them. 

While  the  delegation  was  on 
the  high  seas.  Warren  R.  Austin, 
U.  S.  delegate  to  UN,  told  the 
Columbia  University  Scholastic 
Press  Association  of  the  “over¬ 
riding  necessity”  for  preserving 
a  free  press.  He  pointed  to 


'Shorty  Bell' 

Mickey  Rooney  plays  the 
title  role  of  a  newspaperman 
as  star  of  his  own  radio  series, 
"Shorty  Bell."  starting  over  the 
Columbia  network  Sunday, 
March  28  (9:30-10  PM,  EST). 
Frederick  Haslitt  Brennan  and 
Richard  Carroll  will  write  the 
series.  Both  are  ex-newspa¬ 
permen,  now  writing  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures. 


Chairman  William  Benton,  at  right,  "briefs"  three  of  his  follow 
delegates  to  the  Geneva  Conference,  aboard  the  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth:  Left  to  right,  Sevellon  Brown,  Prof.  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr. 
and  Erwin  D.  Canham. 


Justus  Replies 
To  Physicians 
With  Cartoon 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — ^National 
Physician’s  Committee  got  an 
unexpected  cartoon  from  Roy 
Justus,  Minneapolis  Star  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist.  It  ran  in  the  Stw 
under  the  caption,  “A  New 
Patron  of  the  Arts”  and  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  editor’s  foot¬ 
note,  captioned  “Our  Mild-Man¬ 
nered  Cartoonist  Gets  Mad.” 

The  footnote  explained; 

“The  Star’s  editorial  page  car¬ 
toonist,  Roy  Justus,  is  a  mild 
fellow.  But  he  boiled  when  the 
National  Physician’s  Committee 
sent  him  a  pamphlet  announcing 
a  $3,000  contest  for  cartoonists. 
The  cartoons  were  to  depict  the 
evils  of  ‘  socialized  medicine. 


Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  of  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tsx.)  Post,  is  an  alternate 

Czecho-slovakia  as  the  latest 
scene  of  “ruthless  and  reaction¬ 
ary  attempts  to  put  shackles  on 
the  press.” 

“One  of  the  many  new  cases  of 
suppression,”  he  said,  “is  that  of 
Mr.  Lev  Sychrava  who  was  the 
Czechoslovakian  expert  member 
of  the  United  Nations  subcom¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  Before  the  war  he  was 
the  editor  of  a  large  and  influen¬ 
tial  newspaper  in  Prague.  The 
Nazis  seized  his  paper  and  sent 
him  to  Buchenwald  for  five 
years. 

“After  the  war,  he  returned  to 
Prague  and  made  a  start  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  great  and  respected  pa¬ 
per.  Not  many  days  ago  he  was 
again  turned  out  of  his  office. 

“The  typical  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  independent  Journalists 
in  Czechoslovakia  today  is  to 
take  up  their  ration  cards  and 
give  them  new  ones  marked  for 
mine  laborers.  If  they  wish  to 
eat,  they  must  work  in  the 
mines. 

“That  is  a  sad  thing  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  but  even  sadder  for  the 
people  who  depend  upon  them 
for  the  information  they  must 
have  to  form  an  intelligent  opin¬ 
ion.” 

■ 

50-City  Campaign 

A.  S.  Beck  Shoe  Corp.  has 
started  its  spring  advertising 
campaign,  with  large  space  ads 
scheduled  for  SO  cities.  Inser¬ 
tions  of  1,000  and  1,600  lines 
will  be  run  in  91  newspapers. 


Writer  Arrested 
In  Costa  Rica 

Chicago — Jules  DuBois,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  correspondent  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  was  placed 
under  house  arrest  in  his  hotel 
room  for  attempting  to  cable  a 
dispatch  regarding  the  anti¬ 
communist  revolt  there. 

DuBois  was  arrested  after 
telephoning  the  dispatch  to 
avoid  censorship.  He  later  called 
the  Tribune  to  report  Rojillio 
Granados,  acting  minister  of 
public  safety,  had  told  him  that 
he  could  no  longer  guarantee 
DuBois’  security  “in  view  of  the 
story  you  wrote  this  morning 
(March  14).”  Granados  termed 
the  dispatch  “an  alarming 
story.” 

DuBois  told  the  Tribune,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Granados  did  not 
question  its  accuracy,  but  urged 
him  to  remain  in  his  hotel  room 
and  to  write  no  more  news 
dispatches. 

a 

Czech  'Curtain' 

THE  Communist  regime  in 

Czechoslovakia  is  ringing 
down  the  Iron  Curtain  on  the 
United  States  press,  ONA  Cor¬ 
respondent  Ernest  Leiser  report¬ 
ed  from  Munich  this  week. 

Applications  for  Czech  visas 
by  holders  of  U.  S.  passports 
must  be  approved  by  toe  Com¬ 
munist  Minister  of  toe  Interior, 
Vaclav  Nosek. 

Leiser  said  he  is  the  third 
U.  S.  newspaperman  turned 
down  for  a  visa  at  Munich  since 
the  new  order  was  issued.  Two 
photographers  seeking  visas  to 
cover  the  Masaryk  funeral  were 
also  rejected.  In  addition,  sev¬ 
eral  other  American  reporters 
have  been  trying  fruitlessly  to 
get  to  Prague  from  other  points 
in  Europe. 

Other  dispatches  said  only 
Czech  newsmen  were  permitted 
at  the  Masaryk  funeral. 

■ 

Contest  Emblem 

Troy,  Ala. —  The  Troy  Mes¬ 
senger  is  being  published  under 
a  new  nameplate,  achieved 
through  a  contest.  The  prize¬ 
winning  entry  involved  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  Greek  God,  Mercury, 
holding  the  circular  design  used 
as  the  Troy  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  symbol  in  1921. 


The  Justus  cartoon. 


“It  happens  that  the  Star  is 
pretty  critical  of  the  schemes 
which  have  been  advanced  for 
socialized  medicine.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  it  elsewhere  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  Like 
so  many  other  applications  of 
socialism,  it  tends  to  discourage 
initiative  and  therefore  progress. 
It  encourages  mediocrity.  British 
medical  men  voted  against  the 
idea  recently  by  a  big  majority. 

“So  it  was  no  conflict  with  the 
aims  of  the  National  Physician's 
Committee  which  sent  Roy  Jus¬ 
tus’  temperature  soaring.  He 
was  just  mad  because  the  com¬ 
mittee  expected  to  buy  cartoon 
propaganda  in  the  newspapers 
with  a  first  prize  of  $1,0W  and 
14  smaller  awards. 

“The  committee  is  welcome  to 
the  above  cartoon.” 

ASNE  Asked  to  Probe 
Prize  Offers  to  Newsmen 
THE  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  was  called  upon 
this  week  by  Dr.  Michael  M. 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Nation’s  Health,  to  investi¬ 
gate  offers  of  prizes  to  newspa¬ 
per  men  who  support  or  oppose 
one  side  in  controversial  issues. 

In  a  telegram  addressed  to 
N.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the 
society.  Dr.  Davis  urged  that  edi¬ 
tors  publicly  declare  their  stand. 

Howard  would  not  coimnent 
personally,  said  he  was  referring 
the  Davis  letter  to  the  ASNe 
Board  of  Directors  April  14. 


El 
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7  V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin 


This  is  taking  the  words  right  out  of  the  mouths  of  Philadelphians 
.  .  .  for  more  than  four  out  of  five  Philadelphia  families  invite 
The  Bulletin  into  their  homes  every  evening. 

No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  —  to  reach  America's  third 
largest  market  —  concentrate  their  soles  messages  in  The  Bulletin. 

They  know,  from  profitable  experience,  that  The  Bulletin  goes 
home  — stays  home  — and  is  read  by  the  entire  family  I 
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In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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Value  of  U.  S. 
Tourist  Shown 
In  Travel  Issue 

The  bieeest  postwar  newspa¬ 
per  supplement  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  foreign  travel  was  pub¬ 
lished  March  14  by  the  New 
York  Times.  Three-hundred  and 
fifty-seven  advertisers  from  35 
travel  areas  in  18  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  represented  in  the  52- 
page  International  Travel  Sec¬ 
tion. 

The  first  section  of  its  kind 
to  be  Dublished  by  the  New 
York  Times,  the  International 
Travel  Section  gives  “a  concrete 
demonstration  by  countries  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  that  Am¬ 
erican  tourist  travel  plays  an 
imnortant  part  in  their  economic 
efforts"  according  to  Dr.  Eric 
W.  Stoetzner,  director  of  foreign 
business  promotion  for  the 
Times. 

Despite  its  austerity  program. 
Great  Britain  is  represented  by 
the  largest  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  covering  10  pages  in  the 
tabloid  supplement.  France  is 
next  with  seven. 

Biggest  single  advertisement 
In  the  section  is  the  two-oage 
ad  of  the  Government  of  Haiti. 
Switzerland,  which  never  be¬ 
fore  has  advertised  for  tourist 
business  in  an  American  news¬ 
paper  on  such  a  large  scale,  and 
Turkey,  making  its  first  bid 
for  American  tourists  with  a 
full-page  spread,  also  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

Among  the  unique  messages 
Is  that  from  the  citv  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  Sweden,  which  advises 
American  tourists  that  they  will 
find  ample  facilities  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  Mav.  but  may  run 
into  housing  difficulties  in  the 
summer  months,  so  great  is  the 
expected  influx  of  visitors. 

In  addition  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  already  mentioned,  also 
represented  are  Belgium.  Holl¬ 
and.  Italy,  Canada,  Egypt,  Den¬ 
mark.  Bermuda.  Cuba.  Peru. 
Mexico.  British  West  Indies  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Editorial  features  include 
articles  by  Times  staff  reporters 
on  most  of  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented. 

■ 

15-Foot-High  Edition 
Uses  Translux  Screen 

Milwaukee.  Wis. — A  "giant 
edition”  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  15  feet  high  and  15  feet 
wide,  was  one  of  the  feature  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  annual  Milwau¬ 
kee  Home  Show  at  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Auditorium,  March  13-20. 
The  show  is  sponsor^  annually 
by  the  Milwaukee  Real  Estate 
Board. 

On  one  wall  of  the  Sentinel 
pylon,  facing  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Auditorium,  news  flashes 
moved  continuously  across  a 
special  translux  screen  in  letters 
nine  inches  high.  Below  on  an¬ 
other  screen  appeared  the  latest 
pictures  taken  by  Sentinel  pho¬ 
tographers  and  services.  On  an¬ 
other  wall  were  projected  car¬ 
toons  made  right  at  the  show  at 
a  special  table  which  enlarged 
them  to  four  feet  square  as  they 
were  made.  The  exhibit  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Edmund  Schrang. 
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Council  Re-elects 
C.  G.  Mortimer 


Micro-Film  Files 
For  Library  Use 


Charles  G.  Mortimer  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  was  reelected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  March  11.  Also 
reelected  were  Vice-chairmen 
William  Reydell  of  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.  and  Kerwin  H.  Fulton, 
Outdoor  Advertising.  Inc. 

Stuart  Peabody  of  Borden  Co. 
was  newly  elected  to  the  office 
of  vice-chairman. 

Among  new  directors  are 
Gardner  Cowles.  Jr.  of  Look 
magazine  and  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune;  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  and  Philip  L. 
Graham,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 

Those  remaining  on  the  board 
include  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  di¬ 
rector.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA;  Buell  W.  Hudson.  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  and  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun. 


Salesmen  Lose  Suit 
On  'Salary  Reduction' 

A  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  justice  has  ruled  that  com¬ 
mission  salesmen  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  are  not  covered 
by  a  guild  contract  clause  for¬ 
bidding  reduction  in  salary  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  the  agreement. 

Four  picture  salesmen  brought 
action,  through  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  on  the  ground 
that  a  reduction  in  commission 
rates  violated  the  contract.  KFS 
witnesses  pointed  out  that  prices 
had  been  increased  and  salesmen 
suffered  no  diminution  in  take- 
home  pay  as  a  result  of  the 
lesser  commission. 

The  court  held  the  evidence 
showed  no  expressed  intention 
to  incii'de  commission  salesmen 
under  the  purview  of  the  clause 
banning  salary  reduction.  In  fact, 
the  judge  said,  there  was  a  spe¬ 
cific  understanding  to  exempt 
that  group. 

■ 

Bendix  Uses  New 
Dealer  Tie-in  Ads 

South  Bend,  Ind. — This  Week 
magazine,  issue  of  March  14,  in 
20  major  marketing  areas  car¬ 
ried  dealer-signed,  four-color  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  the  Bendix  au¬ 
tomatic  washer.  This  is  a  new 
technique,  so  far  as  Bendix 
Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  is  con¬ 
cerned.  and  the  ad  supplements 
the  current  black-and-white 
newspaper  advertising  c  a  m  - 
paign. 

The  double-spread,  covering 
three-fifths  of  the  space,  will  be 
repeated  with  new  layout  •  and 
copy  later  in  the  spring. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  Perma¬ 
nently  preserved  on  microfilm, 
the  files  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  since  1878  were  presented 
recently  to  the  Chattanooga 
Public  Library,  a  gift  of  the 
Times  Printing  Company. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Sulzberger,  daughter 
of  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  both  of  the  New  York  and 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  made 
the  presentation. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said. 

“In  days  of  this  kind  when 
freedom  depends  on  history  of 
the  past  and  democracy  is  pro¬ 
foundly  threatened  by  distortion 
of  truth,  we  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  this  permanent 
record  to  the  Chattanooga  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  and  the  citizens  of 
Chattanooga.” 

Alfred  Mynders,  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  library  board,  said: 

"This  microfilmed  record  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  association  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs  with  Chattanooga  and 
the  proving  ground  of  his  great 
ideals  of  journalism  which 
meant  so  much  to  Chattanooga, 
to  New  York  and  to  the  world.” 


LARGEST 

FOOD 

CHAINS 


Accounting  for  over  60%  of 
Buffalo’s  Food  Advertising 


LEAD  THE  TREND 
OF  FOOD  ADVERTISERS 
TO  THE  COURIER-EXPRESS 


Two  of  the  four  use  their  great¬ 
est  lineage  in  Buffalo's  morning 
newspaper.  The  third  and  fourth 
use  equal  space  for  their  weekly 
merchandise  ads.  C-E  food  line¬ 
age  has  increased  from  185,(HIO 
lines  in  19.38  to  207,000  in  194.3 
and  387,000  in  1947  ...  a  tren<l 
which  is  continuing  and  growing 
steadily. 


Bessye  Pittman  Wins 
Tucson  Art  Prize 

Tucson,  Ariz.  —  An  ad  by 
Bessye  Pittman  for  Albert  Stein- 
feld  &  Co.,  won  first  prize  of 
$100  as  the  best  newspaper  lay¬ 
out  in  the  second  annual  adver¬ 
tising  art  exhibition  here. 

Fourteen  Tucson  ad  artists 
participated  and  prizes  were 
award^  in  10  classifications. 
Sponsor  of  the  event  is  the 
Tucson  Advertising  Club. 


REACH  BUFFALO’S  BUYING  POWER 
thru  the 


Buffalo’s  Only 
Morning  and  Sunday  Nowspapor 

Repre«r  a  Uli  ve*  t 

OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  A  CO. 


IPs  Coining 
On  For  Spring 

And  in  just  a  little 
while  the  old,  soft  red 
brick  walks  in  historic 
Georgetown  will  be 
thronged  with  visitors, 
as  famous  houses  wel¬ 
come  the  world  to  April 
Garden  Week. 

Dumbarton  Oaks, 
you’ve  read  about  of 
course,  for  there  the 
statesmen  met  awhile 
ago  in  search  of  a  plan 
for  peace. 

But  in  Georgetown, 
there  are  a  hundred 
other  beautiful  memoirs 
out  of  the  American 
oast  all  w.iiting  for  that 
breath-taking  season. 
Spring  in  Washington, 

Georgetown’s  quaint 
and  unforgettable  charm 
are  MUST  on  your  list 
when  next  you  come 
here.  Then  you’ll  un¬ 
derstand  even  better 
why  3,500,000  people 
from  all  the  world  visit 
Washington  every  year, 

TIMES-HERALD  265,224* 

STAR  .  213,021 

POST  .  172,743* 

NEWS  .  113,317* 

'Monday  throiicb  Eridajr 

A.  — 

Editor  and  Publlsber 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  RepresentaliVt 

Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 
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Rosy  Knew  the  Answers.*. 

“  .  .  .  a  smooth,  light  voice  answering  practically  every  question  .  .  . 
the  voice  of  John  Rosenfiehl,  who  writes  music  an<l  drama  for 


^  P<nmtn0 


If  ithnut  jurtht'r  comment  we  quote  from 
"Mephistff's”  Ctrl limn  in  that  very  highly 
regarded  (by  the  musical  elect)  magazine, 
"Musical  America’’' : 


/AmSa'fnl  «<>  Mu.io-,, 
f  the  Opera  Quiz  on 

V  ToL  ‘’'■onrtrnst'  '  {‘'"  “l’'’'*- 

V  /oxas  took  over  n?.'  to? 
y^Pardon  me*  a  '‘noV-  ^  ^(ale 

y  hly  Won  fhe ’wnVn'^/^V  "iflubiti.- 
?  •'’'"'f  they  generally 

(  ’’‘“'fer  than  anyone  »  ‘'V^'Olhin;? 
boast  is  ^ uu 

y^'-'  v  in  mu  ie'?/'.’  ;‘,.‘°''te.s  “o 

f  -Jnn.  10.  you  heki  i  i  ^  ''^'^neri  on 
)  voice  answering  ^  smooth,  Ji-iu 

n^vstionJsoZ^cff 

Poi'K-s.  too.  The  voi.j’^"’  "bscure 
Jolm  Ro.senfielrf  uh"  ‘^nt  of  , 
)  and  drama  for  music 

j  ms  iVews.  lie  lefT^,,^''*"^*  ^m  n-  v 
nV  Downe.s  and  liis  J  Olin  ^ 

/  ff'zzy  with  hi.s  rapid-fv  ‘‘°"^''«’res  ^ 

C  J^new  uhnt  n  *'*"  nnswers. 

S S'mSr 'S--.™  ’£ 

y  I'alian  (Faust)  ,  P'’vm'ere  in 
/  under,  world  in  Frn'^’  u"  same  '* 

plow  the  fields  liinw  ^“•■n  to  \ 

ffist  Aleiropolitan  Fi^  the  \ 


y  '.■rooSeJ;””'"  »»  Theroi 

!  answer  (G?inkaMo^?h  the 

;  Imadhne;  Berlin  Sma  ""apinary 

Hudite  and  charming  this 

soon  to  appea^n“ .fi^ni'oman 
os  one  01  the*  ser-  Jour  pages 

Toxa?*  triusic"in^  ^'storical 
texas  IS  called  the  r 
State  you  j'Onc  Star 

s?^  Iliat  if  there’iJ?n‘^'”P‘e'l  to 

ns  as.sociation  of  'thJ!'  -Vou  on 

you.  ' nature  With 
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AFA  Contest 
Shows  Young 
Folk  Critical 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  Students  in 
high  schools  have  expressed 
"startling”  ideas  about  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  in  use  today  by  some  of 
America’s  large.st  advertisers, 
according  to  Elon  G.  Borton, 
president.  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  who  addressed 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Omaha 
this  week. 

Mr.  Borton  gave  his  audience 
a  peep  at  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  students  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  first  essay  contest  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  sponsored  by  ad  clubs 
last  year. 

Here  is  an  example,  as  cited 
by  Mr.  Borton; 

"Advertisers  may  either  con¬ 
tinue,  for  the  most  part,  to  cram 
gaudy,  retouched  versions  of 
their  meal  ticket  holder’s  prod¬ 
ucts  down  the  throat  of  a  gulli¬ 
ble  public,  or  else  they  can  start 
an  all  new,  entirely  different 
form  of  campaign  called  ‘Truth 
in  Advertising.’  ” 

And  this: 

"Sooner  or  later,  John  Q. 
Public  and  family  are  going  to 
begin  te  kick  instead  of  merely 
growl  at  the  juvenile  ad  copy 
and  the  inane  commercials  that 
they  are  being  subjected  to  so 
unremittingly.” 

“Obviously  those  comments 
are  not  my  statements,”  said  Mr. 
Borton.  ‘”rhey  are  more  signifi¬ 
cant  and  important  than  that. 


‘”rhere  was  an  interesting  by¬ 
product  of  the  contest — a  revela¬ 
tion  of  high  school  attitudes 
toward  advertising.  While  it 
was  made  clear  that  students 
could  write  their  real  sentiments 
for  or  against  advertising,  we 
can  assume  that  they  wrote  as 
favorably  as  possible.  A  rough 
estimate  is  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  12,000  essays  con¬ 
tained  criticism  of  advertising. 

‘”rhe  attitudes  of  these  young¬ 
sters  are  too  often  a  reflection  of 
the  thinking  of  their  parents, 
their  teachers,  their  neighbors. 
Every  survey  shows  that  a  siz¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  public 
distrusts  advertising,  resents 
many  of  its  practices,  thinks  that 
it  should  be  curbed  or  abolished. 

"Who  is  to  blame  for  this  mis¬ 
understanding  of  advertising? 

“Not  the  occasional  misguided 
educator  who  teaches  that  ad¬ 
vertising  raises  the  cost  of  goods 
and  is  economically  wasteful, 
not  the  radical  who  attacks  ad¬ 
vertising  because  it  is  a  very 
vulnerable  phase  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  not  the  ‘huckster’  authors 
who  write  sensational  novels 
about  it,  not  the  legislator  who 
tries  to  control  it  by  law. 

"None  of  these  is  nearly  as 
much  to  blame  as  you  and  I  who 
work  with  and  through  adver¬ 
tising.  We  advertising  people 
are  mostly  to  blame  if  advertis¬ 
ing  is  in  bad  repute  or  is  not 
100%  effective. 

“For  we  let  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  number,  through 
carelessness  or  intent,  abuse  and 
distort  the  great  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


State  Conclaves 
For  Back  Shop 
Help  Cut  Costs 

PwaADELPHiA — Evidences  mul¬ 
tiply  that  U.  S.  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  keen  to  have  their 
executives  acquainted  with 
every  possible  means  to  offset 
increasing  costs  of  production 
bv  more  efficient  operations  in 
the  composing  room,  pressroom 
and  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Also  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  new  techniques,  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  latest  technologi¬ 
cal  advances  of  science. 

The  annual  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  shows  the  way.  Not  all 
state  associations  of  publishers 
conduct  their  own  mechanical 
conferences,  but  most  see  to  it 
that  representatives  attend 
others’.  Best  example  of  their 
growing  popularity  is  the  me¬ 
chanical  conclave  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  which  brings  to¬ 
gether  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  world  of  newspaper  mechan¬ 
ics. 

Wide  Representation 

’This  year,  seven  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have 
signified  their  intention  of  hav¬ 
ing  delegates  in  attendance  at 
PNPA’s  1948  conference  to  be 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  9-10. 

States  already  in  line  include 
Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  eastern  Ohio,  southern 


New  York  including  Long  is. 
land,  and  New  Jersey. 

Last  year’s  conference  was  at¬ 
tended  by  delegates  from  five 
states,  and  from  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  Chairman  of  this  year’s 
PNPA  meeting  is  Edward  0 
Davies,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
and  News,  recently  named  as 
chairman  of  PNPA’s  mechanical 
committee. 

Concerning  the  growing  popu- 
larity  of  these  assemblages, 
Davies  says: 

"That  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  whole  has  been  reluct¬ 
ant  to  accept  new  and  modem 
methods  of  production  is  an 
established  fact.  Now,  confronted 
with  rising  production  costs, 
they  are  searching  for  ways  and 
means  to  alleviate  these  mount¬ 
ing  costs. 

“Other  mediums  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  mapping  plans  to  secure 
for  themselves  some  of  the  in¬ 
creased  business  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  enjoyed  in  past  years. 
To  meet  that  competition,  news¬ 
papers  must  discard  some  of  the 
methods  that  they  have  been  us¬ 
ing  so  complacently. 

“It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  job 
of  re-education,  not  only  for  our¬ 
selves  but  also  harder  to  con¬ 
vince  our  associates  that  some 
time-honored  and  costly  prac¬ 
tices  must  be  discarded.” 

Davies’  call  for  the  1948  con¬ 
ference  points  out  there  will  be 
sessions  devoted  to  photoengrav¬ 
ing  and  photography,  composing 
room,  pressroom  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  with  a  special  meeting  d^ 
voted  to  the  problems  of  small¬ 
er-city  newspapers. 


The  really  big  athletic  events  in  Oklahoma  in¬ 
variably  fall  into  the  pattern  of  Oklahoman  and 
Times  sports  promotions  .  .  .  Golden  Gloves,  which 
play  to  a  SRO  house  .  .  .  All-College  Basketball 
tournament,  which  is  a  sell-out  long  before  the  open¬ 
ing  whistle  ...  the  Times  Bowling  Classic,  which 
attracts  entrants  from  the  entire  Southwest,  to  name 
a  few.  And  the  ringmaster  of  all  is  sports  editor 
Hal  Middlesworth,  of  The  Daily  Oklahoman. 


Hal  Middlasworfh 


On*  of  Oklabomo'i  boif  rood  books 
It  “Tho  Story  of  Tko  Oklahoman  and 
Timas,'*  pratantad  to  oach  Yisltor  to 
tho  idaot.  Thousands  of  coplat  ara 
dlstrlbutod  aach  yaar  to  school 
chltdroo,  to  butinau  and  profasslonal 
paopio,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oklahonta. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN-OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUILISHING  CO.:  Tha  Farmar-Stockman— WKY,  Oklahoma  City— KVOR,  Colorado  Springs 
KLZ,  Danvar  (Affillatad  In  Managatr.ant)-KEFIIESENTED  lY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 
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OUT-OF-DATE  “FIGURES! 


You  need  today’s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  Market ! 


Marketing  data  must  speak  for  itself. 

Be  sure  you  are  paying  heed  to  only  the 
latest  statistics.  In  Philadelphia, 
today's  facts  and  figures  show  The  INQUIRER 
out  front  in  PRODUCTIVITY  .  .  . 
first  in  advertising  linage. 


The  Philadelphia  inquirer  in  1947 

carried  more  than  28  million  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  —  largest  volume  ever  published  by 
any  Philadelphia  Newspaper  at  any  time. 


NOW  IN  ITS  1STH  YBAH  OF  ADVFRTISING  LEADERSHIF 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  I 


H  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.  Y,  C.  *  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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Symposium  Listed 

Vince  tne  eight  daily  newspapers  i  # 

in  New  York  of  the  wisdom  of  F Of  Brand  Day 
establishing  a  neighborhood  gix  nationally-known  figures 
movie  theatre  rate.  ^  1940  we  advertising  and  related  fields 
finally  beat  down  their  resis-  ^jn  participate  in  a  symposium 
tance  and  gave  them  .  and  will  highlight  the  afte® 

have  continued  to  give  them  .  .  .  ggsgion  of  the  second  an- 

half  a  million  dollars  in  new  rev-  3^3^^  Barnes  Day  at  the 

enue  annually  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 

Our  competitors  followed  our  March  30  ’ 

example  and  are  spending  almost  ™ 

an  equal  amount.  The  papers  Theine  of  the  sympo.sium,  an- 
could  have  had  this  revenue  nounced  by_  H.  F^rd  Ferine,  Lift 
three  years  earlier — but  suspi-  rnerchandising  d  1  r  e  c  1 0  r  and 
cion  took  precedence  over  good  chairman  of  the  program  coin- 
judgment.  To  make  available  will  be  Re-enforcing 

the  $500,000  for  this  Movie  America  s  Faith  in  Brand  Names 
Guide  advertising — a  daily  list-  Advertising, 

ing  of  our  68  theatres  in  the  James  W.  Young,  senior  con- 
eight  papers — we  abandoned  a  sultant  and  a  director  of  J, 
weekly  direct  mailing  piece  sent  Walter  Thompson  Co.  will  act 
to  a  list  of  over  one  million —  as  moderator  of  the  symposium, 
plus  thousands  of  billboard  and  Speaking  for  the  national  adver- 
back  fence  locations.”  tiser  will  be  Frank  M.  Folsom, 

■  executive  vicepresident.  Radio 

Corporation  of  America;  Stephen 

UOllGG  onop  FlannGd  a.  Douglas,  Kroger  Co.,  will 
Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal  speak  for  the  chain  retailer; 
has  completed  plans  for  a  cafe-  James  Rotto,  Hecht  Co.,  Wash- 
teria  style  coffee  shop  for  its  ington,  D.  C.,  froni  the  depart- 
new  building.  Employes  bring-  ment  store  point  of  view, 
ing  lunches  will  be  welcome  Representing  media  will  be 
without  charge  and  without  the  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  director,  Bu- 
necessity  of  making  a  purchase,  reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 


Theatre  Adman  Asks 
Retail  Rate,  No  Tieups 


ERNEST  EMERLING,  advertis-  has  peculiar  interest  to  almost 
ing  director  of  Loew's  The-  all  of  your  circulation.  The 
aters,  made  a  strong  plea  for  theatres  are  probably  90%  de¬ 
newspapers  to  extend  the  local  pendent  upon  the  newspapers  to 
retail  rate  to  movie  theatres  in  sell  that  merchandise.  This 
a  talk  before  advertising  execu-  make?  the  theatre  a  good  cus- 
tives  at  Springfield,  Mass,  last  tomer  every  day  you  publish, 
week.  (E  &  P,  March  13,  page  because  it  spends  a  larger  per- 
9. )  centage  of  its  gross  than  perhaps 

In  granting  such  a  rate,  he  any  other  retail  advertiser  in 
said,  the  newspaper  should  make  town. 

it  plain  that  the  theatre  is  buy-  “Secondly,  suggest  that  papers 
ing  display  space  and  no  so-  throw  out  the  window  the  50- 
called  “tieup”  or  free  publicity,  year  old  tradition  that  for  some 
(Because  it  is  a  much-dis-  mysterious,  unexplainable  rea- 
cussed  auestion  among  admen,  son — the  movie  theatre  is  not 
E  &  P  herewith  prints  an  am-  entitled  to  the  local  retail  rate 
plification  of  Emerling’s  re-  for  comparable  linage — minus 
marks.)  any  cash  discount,  continuity 

“The  motion  picture  adver-  rebates,  or  other  inducements  of- 
tiser,”  he  argued,  “pays  a  pre-  fered  to  retail  advertisers  to  in- 
mium  rate — a  hangover  from  the  crease  linage.  Give  theatres  the 
early  days  when  press  agents  retail  rate  for  space  they  use 
drove  the_  editorial  departments  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  it 
insane  with  demands  for  free  very  plain  that  the  theatre  is 
space — and  when  our  credit  buying  display  space  and  no 
wasn’t  so  good.  We  continue  to  so-called  ‘tie-up’  or  free  public- 
pay  premium  rates,  but  the  free  ity. 

space  has  dwindled  to  the  dis-  “Let  the  editorial  depart-, 
appearing  point  in  some  in-  ment  run  its  movie  page  on  the 
stances.  same  high  editorial  plane  it  does 

No  Space  for  Publicity  other  departments  and  pages  in 

“We  ourselves  nrohahlv  newspaper.  Eliminate,  what 

IS  to  me,  the  obnoxious  tie-up 

tini?  DiirinoShe  wit  voarl  between  business  and  editorial 
tion.  During  the  lush  war  years,  ^pnartments 

iTliz^whlf  new^Hn?  ‘^peaking  for  Loew’s  Theatres 
wnil©  tiiG  newsprint  riniu  l  wnulii  ^av  that  it  anv 
supply  was  shrinking.  We— and  newsoaoM  wishes^to  gfve  us^he 
our  compet  tors— placed  such  a  "ftaU  rate  blsld  on  the  lami 

n?Se°lefteh^lleffot^^^^  S  conSacfs  available  to  other 
anv^fr^t  retail  advertisers,  we  will  ac- 

tinn  Itfll  iUflfs  ^^e  proposition.  And  I  still 

^  would  be  Willing  to  promise  that 

lower  rate  will  not  cost  the 
newspaper  a  penny  in  lost  rev- 
enue.  We  would  use  the  addi- 
^ tional  space  to  more  vigorously 
writers  tlTey  can  find  to  keep  merchandise  our  shows, 
these  pages  bright  and  interest-  Newspapers  Gam 

ing.  “During  the  18  years  I  have 


te//  /ike  tV//0 IE  market 


The  big  addition  to  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun  is  making  a  hit.  It’s 
called  "Magazine.”  Because  it’s 
about  people  around  our  way, 
people  around  our  way  go  for  it. 
It’s  a  great  new  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Get  the  details  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  buy  it! 

In  Balflmore  Everything  Revolves 
>1  round 


It’s  easy  and  economical  to  sell  J 

the  Big  Buffalo  Market  ■ 

because  you  can  concentrate  1 

in  one  advertising  medium 
reaching  the  WHOLE  market  of  buyers. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
''Western  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper” 
KELLY -SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


Morning — Evening — Sunday 
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in  the  Locally  Edited’s 
will  be  read 

without  this! 


You  don’t  have  to  shout  or  stand  on  your  head  to 
get  attention  for  your  ad  in  the  Locally  Edited  Gravure 
Magazines.  Our  readers  are  in  the  right  mood  for 
reading  your  message.  It  enters  their  homes  as  part  of  a 
magazine  they  take  pride  in  . . .  one  they  enjoy  reading. 
Why?  Because  each  of  the  Locally  Edited  Magazines 
mirrors  the  local  scene  with  pictures,  articles  and  stories 
about  people,  places  and  events  right  in  the 
reader’s  own  home  town  and  state. 


Shoulder-to-shoulder  with  such  local 
features,  your  advertisement  will  re¬ 
ceive  top  readership.  Authoritative 
readership  surveys  prove  this*. 


Eight  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  The  Local  Touch  for  highest  reader  interest, 
for  greater  advertising  value.  Total  circulation;  over  1,650,000. 


San  Antonio  Express  Indianapolis  Star 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  The  Nashville  Tennessean 

Columbus  Dispatch  Atlanta  Journal  Houston  Chronicle 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States 


*Aik  us  to  show  you!  Contact  any  of  the  following  Representatives:  Branham  Company,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
John  Budd  Company,  Kelly-Smith  Company,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company. 
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Brogan  Given 
Big  Reception 
In  Australia 

.  Sydney — If  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  confer  the  Freedom  of 
Australia  on  a  visitor,  John  A. 
Brogan,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
International  News  Service, 
would  have  carried  the  honor 
back  to  America. 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival 
at  Mascot  aerodrome  and  his 
first  welcome  by  executives  of 
Yaffa  Syndicate  Pty.  Ltd.,  and 
Associated  Companies,  until  his 
departure  by  steamer  late  in 
February,  Brogan  was  the  guest 
of  honor  of  Australian  publish¬ 
ers  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Ade¬ 
laide  and  Canberra. 

At  Canberra  he  saw  the  Prime 
Minister,  J.  B.  Chifley,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  trade  questions.  He  also 
renewed  friendships  formed  in 
New  York  with  Dr.  H.  V.  Evatt, 
Minister  for  External  Affairs, 
and  A.  A.  Calwell,  Minister  for 
Immigration  and  Information. 

Brogan  was  the  guest  in  Syd¬ 
ney  of  Consolidated  Press  Ltd., 
Associated  Newspapers  Ltd., 
John  Fairfax  &  Sons  Pty.  Ltd., 
and  Truth  and  Sportsman  Ltd. 
In  Melbourne  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Herald  &  Weekly 
Times  Ltd.,  and  the  Argus  and 
Australasian  Ltd.  In  Adelaide, 
Advertiser  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
and  News,  Ltd.  showed  the  full 
measure  of  South  Australian 
hospitality. 

Indicative  of  the  general  in¬ 
terest  in  Brogan’s  visit  was  the 
representative  gathering  at  the 
dinner  given  in  Sydney  in  his 
honor  by  Consolidated  Press. 
This  included  high-ranking  offi¬ 
cials,  representatives  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  United  Press, 
bankers,  brewers,  sportsmen  and 
business  men. 

“One  of  your  greatest  assets,’’ 


Frank  Packer,  left,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Consolidated  Press, 
greets  John  A.  Brogan.  Jr.,  at  a 
party  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

said  Brogan,  “is  the  vigorous, 
free  and  independent  press,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  militant  type  which 
pulls  no  punches  and  has  no 
party  allegiance.  I  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Australian  people 
will  continue  to  realize  in  an 
increasing  degree — as  my  own 
people  are  realizing — that  the 
greatest  weapon  and  the  incom¬ 
parable  champion  of  a  liberty- 
loving  nation  is  a  free  press.” 

Speaking  of  his  visit  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Brogan  stated: 

“I  have  travelled  in  a  hundred 
countries  and  territories  and 
have  had  many  warm  welcomes, 
but  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  met  such  generous  hos¬ 
pitality.” 

■ 

Hearst  Dividend 

San  Francisco— Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications  has  vot¬ 
ed  the  regular  dividend,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  43%  cents  per  share  on 
class  A  stock. 


Public  to  Meet 
Stars  of  Press 
In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Pitts- 
burgh  Post-Gazette  got  its  spring 
“Headline  Personalities”  series 
off  to  a  successful  start  recently 
when  James  J.  Metcalfe,  author 
of  the  syndicated  verses,  “Por¬ 
traits,”  made  a  three-day  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  tour  of  the 
city. 

Seventeen  engagements  packed 
his  schedule.  Three  of  these 
were  public  speaking  appear¬ 
ances  at  three  different  halls,  for 
which  33c  admission  was 
charged,  with  the  others  being 
divided  among  school  assem¬ 
blies.  hospitals  and  department 
store  autograph  sessions. 

Upwards  of  12.000  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  17  appearances.  All 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
goes  to  the  Post-Gazette’s  “Good 
Fellows”  fund  which  last  Christ¬ 
mas,  in  its  first  year  of  operation, 
plaved  Santa  Claus  to  more  than 
25,000  needy  children  and  their 
families. 

The  “Good  Fellows”  fund  also 
profits  from  the  sale  of  a  spe¬ 
cially-prepared  souvenir  booklet 
of  “Portraits”  reprinted  from  the 
Post-Gazette. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Mr.  Metcalfe’s  engagements  was 
the  “coke  session”  in  the  Post- 
Gazette  building  for  63  editors 
and  co-editors  of  public  and 
parochial,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

The  “Headline  Personalities” 
series  which  will  bring  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  people  to 
the  Pittsburgh  public  this  spring. 
Paul  Block,  Jr.,  Post-Gazette  co¬ 
publisher,  and  Cy  Hungerford, 
editorial  cartoonist,  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  March  19,  and  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane,  psychologist, 
for  April  6. 


A  PARTY  of  Texas  newspaper¬ 
men  recently  toured  Wichita 
Fa^ls  (Tex.)  State  Hospital  for 
the  mentally  ill.  When  the  repor¬ 
ters  passed  the  barber  shop,  one 
of  the  inmates  waiting  for  a 
shave  turned  to  another  and 
said,  “There  goes  a  bunch  of 
new  patients.” 

■ 

UNDER  ads  for  pets,  birds,  dogs, 
etc.  in  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour. 
nal-Times:  “BOSTON  TOY PUP. 
PIES,  nicely  marked  male  and 
female.” 

■ 

THE  Madison  (N.  C.)  Messenger 
headline:  “MAYOR  MASH 
BURN  IS  NAMED  MAN  OF 
YEAR  FOR  1498.” 

• 

“AT  NOON.”  reported  the  Biloxi 
(Miss.)  Herald,  “the  teachers 
and  directors  will  heave  lunch 
at  the  Beach  Park.” 

■ 

SPEAKING  of  women,  a  typo 
had  Helen  Murphy  reporting 
in  the  Montreal  (Can.)  Herald: 
“Ever  feminine,  our  eye  was 
quickly  caught  by  the  midnight 
blue  frock  and  matching  felt  rat 
with  large  roses  worn  by  Dot 
Pugh.  .  .  .” 

■ 

UNUSUAL  mixture  of  headline 
type  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution:  “Fiftieth  Anni- 

vecle  To  Observe  Baptist  Taber 
narsary  Tomorrow.” 

■ 

Ayer  Judges  Named 

John  Gunther,  noted  author; 
John  Taylor  Arms,  noted  etcher, 
and  Harry  Gage,  noted  type  ex¬ 
pert.  will  serve  as  judges  of  the 
18th  Annual  Exhibition  of  News¬ 
paper  Typography  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  March  26  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


8  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  TESTING  THIS  MARKET 


Advertisers  and  agencies  point  to  South  Bend,  Indiana  as 
a  top  test  market.  They  listed  eight  reasons  —  in  a  Sales 
Management  survey— for  their  choice.  1.  Strong  newspaper 
of  adequate  coverage.  2.  Good  tests  in  past.  3.  Prosperous 
town.  4.  Industries  near  farms.  5.  Good  secondary  market. 

Oh  IQ  6.  Isolated  from  outside  influences.  7.  Industrial  community. 
8.  Typical  of  its  region  .  .  .Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our 
market  data  book  entitled  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 
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Owners  and  Operators  of  Rodio  Stations  WWI,  WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV 


Press  Sponsors 
Golden  Gloves 
Garden  Bouts 

On  March  22  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  a  squad  of  32  of 
the  finest  amateur  boxers  from 
Maine  to  Puerto  Rico  represents 
the  East  against  the  invading 
Westerners  of  Chicago  in  the 
21st  annual  Inter-City  bouts. 
The  big  rivalry  in  the  Golden 
Gloves  is  between  the  East, 
sponsored  by  the  New  York 
News,  and  the  West,  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In 
1937  the  Golden  Gloves  became 
a  national  instead  of  a  Chicago- 
New  York  affair. 

The  first  year  of  the  Golden 
Gloves  there  were  5,000  entries. 
This  year  about  40,000  young 
men  and  boys  from  16  to  20 
years  old  have  trained  for  the 
Gloves.  Approximately  100 
come  to  New  York  with  each 
city  represented  by  a  team  of  8 
champions. 

The  modern-day  “champ”  as¬ 
pirant  now  marches  up  to  his 
newspaper  office  at  the  proper 
time,  is  examined  by  a  medical 
board,  and  questioned  by  men 
who  know  something  about  box¬ 
ing  before  he  can  get  into  even 
the  first  elimination  bouts. 

Given  a  card  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  with  his  first  opponent  in 
a  regular  ring,  that  opponent  of 
course,  is  of  the  same  weight 
and  is  not  very  much  more  skill¬ 
ful.  All  bouts  are  three  rounds. 

Each  round  is  three  minutes, 
but  certain  cities,  under  certain 
conditions,  two-minute  rounds 
are  permitted. 

Each  glover  is  provided  with 
proper  equipment,  and  his  phy¬ 
sical  condition  is  checked  before 
he  strips  off  his  bathrobe  and 
moves  forward  at  the  bell.  The 
travel  expenses  of  the  boys  are 
all  paid,  of  course,  when  inter¬ 
city  matches  are  held. 

Sponsors  of  the  Eastern 
Champions  for  1948  are:  Buf¬ 
falo  ( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Journal,  Charleston 
(S.  C. )  Gazette,  Logan  (W.  Va. ) 
Banner,  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
News,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Register, 
Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  Newsday 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette, 
Johnstown  ( Pa. )  Democrat, 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


Associated  Press 


Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald,  Burlington 
(Vt. )  Free  Press,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union-Leader,  Kennebec 
(Me.)  Journal,  Waterville  (Me.) 
Sentinel,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald- Journal  and  San  Juan 
( P.  R. )  El  Mundo. 

Sponsors  in  the  western  group 
include:  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette,  Centralia  Sentinel,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O. )  Station  WKRC, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News, 
Dayton  (O.)  News,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Station  KW- 
DM,  Evansville  (Ind. )  Courier, 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  Ga¬ 
zette,  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star 
Telegram,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tri¬ 
bune,  Grand  Rapids  (la.)  Press, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Ken¬ 
osha  (Wis.)  News,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  Leader,  Los  An¬ 


geles  (Calif.)  Times,  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune,  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star, 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Oklahoma 
Oklahoman,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Transcript,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat, 
Sioux  City,  (la.)  Journal  and 
Journal  Tribune,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  Citizens  Tribune,  Streator 
(Ill.)  Times  Press,  Terra  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune  Star,  Toledo 
( O. )  Times  and  Tioin  Falls 
(Ida.)  Times  News. 

m 

Comics  Added 

Phoadelphia  —  The  Sunday 
Bulletin  blossomed  forth  last 
weekend  with  16  full  pages  of 
color  comics — four  more  than 
previously.  This  is  in  addition 
to  a  16-page  Fun  Book. 


Fire  Forces  Dixie  Paper 
To  Print  in  Nearby  Town 

Suffolk,  Va. — The  plant  of  the 
Suffolk  News-Herald,  afternoon 
daily  published  here,  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  an  early  morning  fire 
Mar.  11.  While  it  was  not  ex’ 
pected  to  resume  publication  at 
its  own  plant  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  it  continued  a  limited  cir¬ 
culation  with  the  paper  being 
published  in  Portsmouth. 

■ 

Fund  Reaches  $823,000 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  G.  B. 
Dealey  Retirement  Pension  Plan 
Trust  for  employees  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  has  grown 
to  a  total  worth  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $823,000. 

Tiie  new  total  results  from  a 
contribution  of  $160,000  voted 
to  the  fund  by  directors  of  the 
News  corporation.  This  is  the 
publishing  firm’s  fifth  contribu¬ 
tion  since  the  fund  was  set  ud 
in  1943. 


The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET 


lacVsomiW* 

mull 


Floridians  live  active,  outdoor  lives  in  the 
sunshine — all  year  'round!  They  live  well,  eat 
heartily,  and  demand  a  wide  variety  of  high- 
quality  foods. 

The  market  basket  that  went  to  Florida’s 
retail  food  stores  in  1947,  carried  away  more 
than  $450,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 
Florida’s  amazing  population  growth  continues. 
Its  per  capita  income  is  the  highest  in  the 
South.  And  Florida’s  market  basket  is  growing 
too — in  size  and  importance. 


You  can  reach  the  housewives  in  Florida’s 
three  major  markets  and  their  trade  areas,  more 
effectively  and  at  lower  cost  through  the  pages 
of  Florida’s  three  big  morning  dailies. 


LOWEST  COST  COVERAGE 
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FLORIDA’S  TOP  MAMETS 
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LIKE  A  SALESMAN  AND  HIS  SAMPLES 


A  salesman  is  "lost"  without  samples — and  almost  as  ineffective 
without  advertising  support.  That's  why  it's  important  to  route 
your  advertising  as  you  route  your  salesmen  OUTSIDE  as  well 
as  INSIDE  Pittsburgh.  It's  easy  to  do  in  the  Post-Gazette,  the  only 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  that  can  work  with  your  salesmen  in  sell¬ 


ing  the  million  central  city  people — then  travel  with  them  in  a 
50-mile  radius  to  sell  the  two  million  more  who  live  in  and  around 
the  neighboring  144  cities  and  towns  of  1,000  to  70,000  population. 
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Bombing  Fails  to  Stop 
Editor  in  Palestine 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

FORTUNATELY  for  Gershon 

Agronsky,  editor  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Post  (Jerusalem),  he  was 
in  Tel  Aviv  on  the  Sunday  night 
that  "callers”  set  off  a  lorry¬ 
load  of  explosives  under  the 
window  of  his  Jerusalem  office. 
The  resultant  blast  rocked  Jeru¬ 
salem,  killed  and  maimed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jerusalem  Press’ 
Typographical  crew,  and  des¬ 
troyed  much  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  with  which  the  paper 
was  printed. 

Post  Sends  Saleslady  to  U.  S. 

An  account  of  the  "bombing” 
and  the  subsequent  publication 
difficulties  was  given  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Rossi,  woman's  editor  of 
the  Palestine  Post,  now  in  New 
York  on  a  mission.  Her  pur¬ 
pose  here  is  to  sell  space  sche¬ 
dules  in  the  Post,  so  that  her 
publisher's  fight  can  go  on, 
“until  our  fight  is  won,  and  all 
the  world  knows  the  truth,”  she 
says. 

The  determination  of  the  Pal¬ 
estine  Post  staff  to  publish  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  extends 
even  to  the  children,  Mrs.  Rossi 
says.  She  cites  the  refusal  of 
her  9-year-old  son  to  come  to 
New  York  with  her.  He  told 
her  the  “fight”  was  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  quoting  scripture  that  it 
is  evil  ot  leave  a  fight  under  fire. 


Office  Boy  Saves  Teletype 

Even  the  office  boy  of  the 
Press  entered  the  blazing  build¬ 
ing  and  rescued  a  teletype 
printer-head,  which  later  proved 
to  be  a  salvation  to  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  Most  amazing  sal¬ 
vage  was  the  press,  which  had 
been  bedded  deep  in  a  basement, 
and  now  operates  with  its  old- 
time  efficiency,  unharmed  by 
the  flames  that  gutted  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Although  the  office  boy  was 
Jerusalem-born,  he  was  also 
able  to  exercise  good  judgement 
in  the  copy  he  salvaged  for  the 
English-language  Post.  Nearly 
all  of  the  employes  of  the  Post 
can  work  in  all  three  of  the 
languages  that  have  been  official 
to  Palestine. 

Despite  the  primary  necessity 
for  the  removal  of  the  wounded 
and  injured  for  hospital  treat¬ 
ment,  a  few  galleys  of  type  were 
rescued,  and  the  paper  went  to 
press  the  next  morning — Mon¬ 
day.  Feb.  2,  1948. 

The  staff  members  were  able 
to  recapitulate  from  memory 
most  of  the  wire  stories  of  the 
evening,  a  feat  that  had  little 
significance  when  measured 
against  their  dramatic  report¬ 
ing  of  their  local  catastrophe — 
biggest  news  drama  in  the 
world,  that  night. 


The  first  issue  following  the 
fire  was  not  much,  prints  on 
the  off-fonts  of  a  commercial 
printer,  who  lent  his  shop.  It 
came  out  in  one  sheet  that  looks 
much  more  like  a  hand-bill  than 
anything  else.  ( The  Post  is 
usually  four  full-size  pages.) 

For  several  days  afterward 
the  Post  did  not  look  much  like 
its  usual  self,  the  format  was 
smaller  and  the  type  fonts  might 
be  anything.  The  paper  is, 
however,  on  regular  schedule 
again,  and  Mrs.  Rossi  is  receiv¬ 
ing  copies  by  airmail  within 
two  days  of  issue. 

Some  index  of  the  status  of 
affairs  in  Palestine  is,  incident¬ 
ally,  furnished  by  the  editor’s 
relegation  to  inside  pages  of 
such  normally  startling  and  un¬ 
usual  stories  as  "Soldier  Shot 
on  Convoy  Duty,”  or  “Arab 
Killed.  Five  Injured.”  Com¬ 
pletely  normal  are  such  stories 
as  "One  Killed  in  Jerusalem 
Shooting,”  or  “Time  Bomb  Dis¬ 
mantled.” 

Editor  Agronsky’s  absence  on 
the  night  of  the  explosion  was 
strictly  good  fortune,  not  dis¬ 
cretion.  He  has  fiercely  printed 
objective  accounts  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  the  Post  and  his 
people  are  sustaining  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

British  Colonel  Turns  Columnist 

In  fact,  the  passion  and  the 
color-work  in  the  Post’s  fight  are 
furnished  by  a  strange  colum¬ 
nist,  a  Christian  who  calls  him¬ 
self  “David  Courtney.”  He  is 
the  former  Colonel  Eleston  of 
the  British  counter-propaganda 
staff  during  the  late  war. 

“What  was  done  last  night,” 


Ted  Robeitson, 
Money-Raiser 

Yakima,  Wash. — How  Ted 
Robertson,  publisher  of  the 
Yakima  Herald,  staged  a  one 
man  drive  for  membership  in 
Yakima  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  told  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Tri  City  Herald  of  Pasco,  Wash 

After  scaling  down  the  cham 
ber’s  budget  of  $100,000  for  de 
sired  projects,  by  half.  Robert 
son  put  on  a  one-man  solicitation 
campaign.  He  made  390  per¬ 
sonal  calls  during  the  year  and, 
single-handed,  increased  the 
chamber’s  income  by  $27.000. 

said  Columnist  Courtney,  "is  an 
incident  among  many  in  the 
brutal  history  of  this  land.  It 
was  nothing  new  to  see  flames 
and  hear  groans  of  men.  It  was 
nothing  new  to  see  little  child¬ 
ren  and  old  women  and 
stumbling  men  silhouetted 
against  fire  as  they  hurried  si¬ 
lently  away  from  their  homes.” 

Against  this  background  the 
Post  continued  to  go  to  press. 
There  is  very  little  censorship, 
says  Mrs.  Rossi.  The  only  taboo 
is  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Mufti.  He  is  referenced 
merely  as  “that  man."  or  as  an 
“agent  in  the  employ  of  a  fore 
ign  power  during  the  last  war." 

Mrs.  Rossi  expects  to  com¬ 
plete  her  schedules  in  April 
and  return  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  she  first  saw  in  1929.  It 
was  then,  she  said,  that  she 
recognized  the  Jews  had  a  fight 
on  their  hands.  She  went  back 
to  Jerusalem  in  1934  to  stay 
and  to  join  the  fight. 


AVAiLABLE-JVezvspaper  Editor 


He  has  hau  full  charge  of  the 
editorial  departments  of  two  leading 
metropolitan  newspapers,  of  w  idely 
different  character  and  policy,  in  two 
major  cities. 

On  both,  he  has  lieen  responsible 
for  reorganization  of  the  staff,  train¬ 
ing  of  key  personnel,  setting  style  and 
developing  of  a  spirited,  confident 
and  smooth  working  department. 

He  gave  lioth  newspapers  lielter 
balanced  content,  greater  authority 
and  influence,  wider  interest  and 
appeal  .  .  .  with  consequent  growth 
in  circulation  and  linage. 

Heknowsnews.  . .  local,  domestic, 
foreign,  Washington  .  .  .  and  news 
values  and  treatment.  He  has  lieen  a 
reporter  and  correspondent,  city, 
Sunday,  and  managing  editor.  He  is 
not  desk  iKiund,  or  too  executive  to 
get  a  story,  write  or  rewrite  one. 


He  has  an  unusual  appreciation  of 
features.  .  .  comics,  columns,  sports, 
fiction,  women’s  pages  ...  in  terms 
of  their  attraction  to  readers,  and 
value  to  the  circulation  department. 
He  has  devised  and  originated  many 
features. 

REcoGNtZEDAsanextraordinarily 
able  technician  in  the  production  and 
presentation  of  news,  the  composition 
of  pages  and  the  whole  paper. .  .expert 
with  type,  at  home  in  the  composing 
room  ...  he  turns  out  legible,  opti¬ 
cally  attractive  issues. 

No  sensation  monger  or  crusader 
...  he  lielieves  public  service  is  a  part 
of  the  newspapier’s  franchise  . .  .  has 
successfully  conducted  many  editorial 
campaigns  ...  on  issues  lacking  color 
and  appeal,  requiring  thorough 
documentation,  forceful  presentation 
and  continuitv  for  effect. 


Well  aware  of  the  requirements  of 
the  mechanical  forces,  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  ...  he  is 
accustomed  to  cooperation  without 
impairing  editorial  content  or  integ¬ 
rity.  He  is  also  cost  conscious,  can 
read  the  monthly  P/L  statements. 

Most  impiortant,  he  has  ideas,  and 
can  sell  them. 

His  LAST  CONNECTION  made  him 
one  of  the  highest  paid  editors  in  the 
business.  Compensation  or  contract 
are  not  of  immediate  concern,  as  he 
is  confident  he  can  demonstrate  his 
value  in  definite  revenue  returns. 

His  record  in  full,  and  references 
from  both  former  and  competitive 
publishers,  is  available.  Address  Box 
9454,  Editor  &  Publisher,  New'  York. 

He  IS  NOT,  incidentally,  the 
author  of  this  advertisement. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


PATRIOT 

of  the  PRESS  .  .  . 


Admr.  William  F. 
(Bull)  Halsey  made 
the  presentation  of 
the  Memphis  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion's  Amer¬ 
icanism  Award,  a 
bronze  plaque,  to 
Jack  Carley.  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  The 
Commercial  Appeal. 


When  some  editorial  writers  start  talking  about  America 
and  Americanism  they  end  up  preaching  a  sermon  that  the  congregation 
sleeps  through.  But  when  Jack  Carley  hits  the  red,  white  and  blue  keys 
of  his  typewriter  he's  not  just  waving  a  flag  to  which  the  populace  tips 
its  collective  hat  and  moves  on.  More  likely  he  has  ferreted  out  some 
danger  to  or  violation  of  the  democratic  foundations  of  America  at 
which  he  strikes  with  an  incisive,  action-provoking  vengeance.  For  his 
editorials  which  appear  regularly  in  The  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
particularly  for  a  series  exposing  the  dangers  of  Communism,  he  has 
been  named  recipient  of  the  1947  Americanism  Award  of  the  Memphis 
Post,  American  Legion.  The  recognition  which  the  American  Legion 
thus  gave  to  him  and  to  The  Commercial  Appeal  is  symbolic  of  the 
confidence  which,  for  more  than  108  years,  people  of  the  MidSouth 
have  placed  in  this  newspaper  for  editorial  guidance  as  well  as  accurate 
news  reporting.  YOUR  advertising  in  such  a  medium  will  prove  to  be  a 
highly  profitable  investment. 
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FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCUIATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  3S  CONSECUTIVE  TtAIIS 


Days  of  Scoop  Rivalry 
Return  to  Detroit 


DETROIT,  Mich. — This  city  has  back  down  from  the  editorial 
been  treated  in  the  past  fort-  rooms  with  the  convicts.  The 
night  to  an  outburst  of  robust  Times  had  no  story  and  no  art. 
journalism  which  recalls  the  The  News  gleefully  went  to 
hectic  early  30’s — when  report-  press  with  its  scoop,  feeling  that 
ers  of  rival  papers  literally  they  had  evened  the  score  for 
fought  each  other  for  scoops,  the  Times  scoop  earlier  in  the 
Providing  the  incentive  for  week, 
the  return  of  strong  competition  Sweinhart  v.  Commies 

story  of  ^ndal  in  the  Concurrently,  the  News  is 
j  publishing  a  series  of  articles 

g  ew  out  of  an  investigation  of  devoted  to  exoosing  Communist 
®  activities  in  activities  in  the  United  States. 
thT  A  ?  up'^er^orld  rackets.  The  series  is  the  work  of 
rimes  broke  the  James  Sweinhart,  veteran  mem- 
hockey  ber  of  the  News  staff,  and  is 
scandal.  Then  two  days  later,  based  on  10  years  of  observing 
o®  escaped  from  a  prison  the  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party-  Bolstering  the  senes,  the 
^of  /^^tebrated  News  is  reproducing  Communist 
Warrf^  caso  of  State  Senator  manuals  and  papers,  plus  pic- 
Warren  Hooper,  still  unsolved.  tures 

AuJi.  S®'  The  series  has  been  released 

to  other  papers  through  the 
tro  t  Netcs.  The  N^s  called  in  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
state  parole  officials,  who  Hance 

ant  Sweinhart  started  his  news- 

JJn^v  K  ^  paper  career  in  Saginaw,  Mich, 

mnrninl  nral  At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  the 

g  pre.s  time.  youngest  renorter  on  the  staff 

III  .some  manner  in  the  wee  of  the  old  New  York  Evening 
mornirig  hours,  the  Times  staff  Sun.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
learned  that  the  News  had  the  New  York  was  feeling  the  im- 
felons.  Times  reporters  and  pact  of  Jacob  Riis’  historic  fight 
fmotographers  stormed  over  to  against  slum  conditions.  From 
the  News  building,  only  to  be  this  experience  Sweinhart  in- 
met  by  a  strong  line  of  News  herited  a  hatred  for  slums  and 
guards  who  kept  them  confined  a  sympathy  for  their  inhabitants 
to  the  News  Building  lobby.  which  is  still  strong  today. 

Rivals  Outwitted  Two  years  ago  another  series 

Times  officials  started  the  Pv  Pioi  on  Detroit  slum  condi- 
phone.-;  ringing  to  get  high  po-  t'ons  and  how  such  slums  drag 
lice  officials  out  of  bed,  protest-  municipalities  into  bankruptcy 
ing  that  “the  News  was  harbor-  won  wide  attention  around  the 
ing  dangerous  criminals.”  country. 

Police  Commissioner  Harry  S.  Sweinhart  al.so  worked  as  re- 
Toy,  somewhat  aroused  by  this  Pprter  rewrite  man  and  night 
slight  to  his  authority,  ordered  ^ty  editor  on  the  Boston  (  Ma^.) 
a  small  army  of  police  officers  "crnld  before  coming  to  the  De- 
over  to  the  News  Building.  troit  News  in  1914. 

“Bring  in  the  whole  News  edi-  .  "  _  , 

torial  staff  if  you  have  to,”  he  Next-Day  111  London 
was  quoted  as  saying.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 

But  the  police  officers  found  which  has  used  domestic  air 
that  the  parole  officials  had  al-  distribution  successfully,  is  now 
ready  started  back  to  the  state  providing  next-day  air  delivery 
prison  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  with  service  for  its  British  subscrib- 
the  two  felons.  ers.  The  newspaper  began  the 

So  the  Times  reporters  and  service  on  March  1  via  Ameri- 
photographers,  waiting  in  the  can  Overseas  Airlines,  which 
News  lobby,  were  disappointed  opertes  a  daily  flight  to  Lon- 
when  the  police  failed  to  come  don. 


HOME  —  where  everybody  wants  first  chance  at 
the  paper  —  where  buying  habits  are  really 
formed.  And  .  .  . 

— HOME  is  where  The  Chronicle  delivers 
20,51 1  MORE  than  The  Post  (daily) 

19,458  MORE  than  The  Post  (Sunday) 
44,443  MORE  than  The  Press  (daily) 

(The  Press  has  no  Sunday  edition) 

— according  to  the  Sept.  .30,  1947  PuhVshers'  Statements. 

Yes,  sir,  home-delivered  circulation  is  an 
important  element  of  Chronicle  dominance  in 
Houston  and  Harris  County  —  the  richest  trade 
area  in  the  entire  South! 


pecaus'- 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

R.  w  McCarthy  the  branham  company 

Notienol  Representatives 


Notionol  Advertising  Monoger 
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National  Representatives. 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc 
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Phone  Rate  May 
Force  Papers  to 
Ration  Calls 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  State 
Public  Service  Commission  is 
weighing  the  appeal  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  Milwaukee 
Journal  for  restoration  of  pref¬ 
erential  telephone  rates. 

The  measured  service  system 
put  into  effect  last  November  by 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.,  end¬ 
ing  the  unlimited  call  system 
which  newspapers  had  enjoyed 
for  50  years,  might  compel  the 


papers  special  low  postal  rates, 
and  telegraph  and  cable  com¬ 
panies  transmit  news  dispatches 
at  reduced  rates. 

There  is  news  value  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish,  as  well  as  in  news  stories, 
the  newspapermen  declared  in 
answering  a  statement  by  the 
telephone  company  that  70 'c  of 
the  Journal’s  incoming  tele¬ 
phone  calls  have  to  do  with  ad- 
vertisin<»  or  other  nonnews  mat¬ 
ters.  When  an  advertisement 
gives  the  reader  information 
that  he  did  not  know  before, 
that  information  is  news,  Abert 
and  Taylor  maintained. 

When  the  telephone  company 


sought  higher  rates,  now  tem¬ 
porarily  granted,  it  testified  that 
the  new  rates  would  increase 
the  utility’s  revenue  approxi¬ 
mately  27%,  the  newspapers 
pointed  out.  But  the  Journal’s 
first  bill  for  outgoing  calls  un¬ 
der  the  new  rates  was  $3,092 
compared  with  a  $998  monthly 
average  for  the  preceding  10 
months — a  205%  increase — Peter 
King,  secretary  of  the  Journal, 
testified.  The  Sentinel’s  bill 
jumped  to  $2,089  from  a  $487 
average,  Tyler  Gray,  Sentinel 
chief  accountant,  said. 

Humphrey  E.  Desmond,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Catholic 
Herald  Citizen,  testified  that  his 


newspaper’s  telephone  bills  have 
jumped  from  $63  to  $156  | 
month.  Charles  Williston,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shorewood  and 
Whitefish  Bay  Herald  and  of  th* 
Wauwatosa  Times,  said  hlj 
phone  bill  has  risen  from  $91  a 
month  to  $261. 

■ 

Miss  Sisk  Resigns 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Stanley  Mar¬ 
cus,  vicepresident  of  Neiman- 
Marcus,  specialty  store,  has  an 
nounced  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Virginia  Sisk,  advertising  direc 
tor,  effective  May  1.  She  suc¬ 
ceeded  Miss  Zula  McCauley  last 
May. 


papers  to  curtail  their  public 
service,  the  Commission  was 
told. 

“Newspapers  cannot  ration 
phone  use  and  still  serve  the 
public,”  said  Donald  B.  Abert, 
business  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  claimed  that  paper’s 
telephone  bill  has  been  in¬ 
creased  205%.  The  Sentinel’s 
bill,  according  to  Publisher 
Frank  L.  Taylor,  has  been 
boosted  333%  by  the  new  rates. 
The  Journal  pays  7^/2  cents  for 
each  outgoing  call:  the  Sentinel 
pays  6.4  cents. 

The  newspapers  pointed  out 
that  because  newspapers  are  es¬ 
sential  in  keeping  the  public  in¬ 
formed  in  a  democracy,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  exempts  them 
from  taxes  on  long  distance  calls 
made  to  gather  news.  Congress 
as  far  back  as  1879  granted  news- 
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Sell  the  Readers  of  The 

EVENING 

Monroe  News-Star 

and 

Monroe  Morning  World 

And  You  Have  Sold  The 

Northeast  Louisiana 

Market 

Represented  By 

BRANHAM  COMPANY 

BAD  NEWS  FOR 

Yes,  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  District 
will  nudge  the  Chicago  District  out  of  the  second  place  spot  by  or 
before  the  end  of  1954,  if  the  pattern  of 
population  increase  established  since  the  1940  Census  continues 
for  another  six  or  seven  years  —  you'll  see! 

In  the  meantime,  to  reach  the  nation’s  THIRD  LARGEST  AND  RICHEST 
market  most  effectively,  use  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express — year  after  year  preferred  by  more  families  than 
any  other  evening  daily  in  the  entire  West. 
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DEPTH  OF 


PENETRATION 


finds  a  pearl  of  great  price 


News,  Advertising, 
Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


There  is  good  reason  why  so  many 
business  leaders  voluntarily  tell  us 
that  advertising  in  the  Christian 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  is  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  of  any  that  they  do,  per  dollar 
invested.  This  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  feeling  of  confidence, 
friendship,  and  respect  that  readers 
have  toward  the  monitor. 

This  market  could  be  covered  by 
other  media.  But  only  this  news¬ 
paper  has  the  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion  into  the  particular  interests  and 
tastes  of  our  readers  to  assure 
maximum  results. 


And  the  monitor  market  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  major  market. 
Here,  men,  women,  and  youth  enjoy 
better  than  average  "spendable  in¬ 
come”  —  income  available  for  the 
better  things  of  life.  Win  their  pa¬ 
tronage  through  advertising  in  the 
MONITOR,  and  you  have  attained  a 
pearl  of  great  price. 

Your  business  will  respond  to  a 
planned  program  of  monitor  adver¬ 
tising.  May  we  submit  a  tailor-made 
proposal?  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
monitor.  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


SPEAKING  OK  DEPTH  OK  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVERTISER 
says:  “HV  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  many  keyed  responses  that  we 
receive  from  our  advertising  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Practi¬ 
cally  evety  reply  reads  as  if  it  came  from  a  housewife  who  lived  in  a 
home  which  has  an  income  well  above  the  average." 


Christian 
V  Science 
Monitor 

."r . 

An  intmrnattonat  Dally  Newspaper 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 

CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michijtan  Avenue 

DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Buildinic 

KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Buildinic 

PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

LONDON.  W.C.  2;  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 

SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 
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‘Operation  Zinc’  Works 
W ell  in  Hammond  Trial 

By  Rex  L  Hidy 

Editor,  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times. 


CENTRAL  STATES  CIRCULATORS 

Robert  C.  Furman  (left),  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  presents 
carrier  promotion  awards  to  (left  to  right)  Ray  McLellan,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus;  Robert  A.  Bauer,  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal  and  Newt 
Tribune;  and  R.  W.  Carter,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Hammond 
(Ind. )  Times  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  without  printers  for  three 
months,  having  refused  to  meet 
the  wage  increase  demanded  by 
Chicago  Typographical  Union. 
Somewhat  overshadowed  by  the 
“cold  type”  methods  employed 
by  Chicago  metropolitan  dailies, 
the  Hammond  Times  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  photo-engraved  newspa¬ 
per  with  limited  engraving  fa¬ 
cilities,  having  to  send  most  of 
its  work  outside  the  Chicago 
area.  Editor  Hidy,  who  learned 
all  about  the  “back  shop"  as  a 
weekly  editor  before  joining  the 
Times,  tells  how  the  Hammond 
daily  operates  under  the  printer¬ 
less  method. 

STRIKE  of  the  union  printers 

caught  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times  by  surprise,  one  week  af¬ 
ter  the  men  walked  out  of  the 
Chicago  newspaper  plants.  Then 
came  the  scramble  for  photoen¬ 
graving  facilities.  The  Times 
had  none. 

The  city's  lone  engraver  un¬ 
dertook  to  furnish  five  pages: 
Page  one.  Second  section  Page 
one.  Sports.  Social  and  Edi¬ 
torial.  In  addition  he  has  been 
able  to  handle  several  columns 
of  “Too  Late  to  Classify”  and 
Obits  daily.  His  equipment  has 
been  sorely  taxed  at  times  in 
providing  an  occasional  extra 
news  page  or  a  mixed  advertis¬ 
ing  page  which  would  otherwise 
fail  to  make  the  intended  edi¬ 
tion. 

Pages  'Farmed  Out' 

All  other  pages  are  “farmed 
out,”  going  by  railroad,  electric 
line,  overland  bus  and  mes¬ 
senger  to  more  than  a  dozen  en¬ 
gravers  in  seven  or  eight  cities. 
And  they  always  get  back  be¬ 
cause  they  are  dispatched  in 
plenty  of  time  and  the  engravers 
are  kept  informed  so  they  will 
be  prepared.  Several  editions 
of  40  pages  or  more  have  been 
produced  under  the  “cold  type” 
method  with  deadlines  met 
snugly. 

Pages  Go  Out  as  Units 

Most  of  the  Times  pages  go 
out  as  complete  units.  The 
straight  news  pages  are  pre¬ 
pared  entirely  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  by  a  staff  of  typists,  Foto- 
type  and  Varitype  head  setters, 
trimmers,  pasters  and  ruling  ar¬ 
tists.  They  follow  the  dummies 
of  the  news,  sports  and  woman’s 
page  editors.  Bristol  board  or 
bond  paper  glue-tacked  on  bris- 
tol  are  ruled  into  four  columns 
of  4  1'16  inch  width.  Head  rules, 
cut-offs,  dashes  and  boxes  are 
done  with  ruling  pens.  (The 
Times  is  “set”  predominately  in 
two-column  measure.) 

Stories  after  being  edited  are 
typed  on  four-inch  strips  using 
Royal  elite  typewriters  equipped 
with  Edison  justifiers.  The  best 
of  ribbons  are  used  and  care  is 
taken  to  replace  them  frequent- 
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ly  in  order  to  keep  the  page 
color  uniform. 

If  the  rush  of  copy  is  heavy 
the  justifiers  are  not  used  and 
few  complaints  are  made  re¬ 
garding  the  raw  right  margin. 
Matter  typed  one-column  for  the 
occasional  odd  columns  of  the 
advertising  pages  is  usually  jus¬ 
tified  as  the  raw  edge  is  more 
noticeable  on  the  short  measure. 

Advertising  pages  are  now 
made  one-fourth  inch  oversize 
in  width  and  proportionately 
longer  in  order  to  facilitate  past¬ 
ing  in  the  one-column  material 
where  needed.  This  gives  2  1/16 
inches  between  single  column 
rules.  Pages  are  marked  to  “re¬ 
duce  to  16V^i  inches.” 

Good  Ad  Reproduction 

Advertisements  are  assembled 
with  Fototype  display  lines  and 
prices,  with  solid  matter  in  type¬ 
writer  or  varityper.  Line  cuts 
and  coarse  screen  halftones  or 
ben  day  prints  are  pasted  in  and 
come  through  like  originals, 
where  the  halftones  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  over-etching.  Many 
advertisers  have  learned  the 
technique  of  preparing  their 
own  copy,  taking  care  to  get 
solid  black  typing  and  using 
pasteup  material  from  good 
black  copy  on  enamel  stock. 

Two  advertising  department 
artists  with  assistance  handle 
the  preparation  of  their  pages, 
pasting  in  the  ads  and  doing  the 
ruling.  Material  from  old  ad¬ 
vertisements,  retouched  and 
then  photostatted  comes  through 
in  excellent  shape,  often  better 
than  the  original  hot  type  print¬ 
ing.  When  the  ads  are  placed, 
the  Page  goes  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  where  the  news  is 
fitted  in.  News  is  scanned  to  see 
that  it  will  stand  up  with  the 
date  the  page  is  slugged  to  ap¬ 
pear. 

Many  pages  are  assembled  of 
shell  cast,  plastic  and  engraved 
ads  with  engraved  news  patches 
in  T's,  L's  and  other  odd  shapes. 
The  news  patches  are  pasted  up 
to  fit  the  space  left  on  the  page 
dummy  and  are  engraved  sep¬ 
arately.  This  dummy  goes  to  the 
stereotypers  who  assemble  the 
three  heights  of  bases  for  the 
different  materials.  The  news 
patches  and  ad  plates  are  laid 
on  double  faced  adhesive  to  hold 
them  in  place  while  the  mat  is 
being  rolled. 

One  'Open'  Page 

One  “open”  page  is  generally 
kept  on  the  Times  just  preceding 
the  classified  advertising  pages. 
It  serves  in  emergencies  for  the 
too-late-to-classify  ads,  the  day’s 
radio  programs,  some  comics 
and  other  material.  An  occa¬ 
sional  display  ad,  overlooked  in 
dummying,  is  dropped  in. 

Comics  at  first  were  pasted  in, 
but  now  have  regular  positions, 
shell  cast  on  certain  pages.  Four 
of  them  have  invaded  the  edi¬ 
torial  page — two  deep  across  the 


bottom — leaving  space  for  a 
I6V4  by  ITVi  zinc  plate.  Nearly 
half  of  the  editorial  page  is 
pasted-in  features  regularly  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Times. 

Because  halftone  engraving  of 
news  strips  for  late  insertion  has 
not  been  too  satisfactory,  the 
Times  prefers  to  leave  spaces 
for  expected  hot  stories  and  wait 
for  the  slower  etched  strips. 
Where  bulletins  or  short  stories 
will  suffice,  the  Graphotype  is 
used  in  punching  out  tin  plates 
— seven  lines  to  the  plate.  These 
plates  are  backed  up  to  halftone 
plate  thickness  with  plaster  of 
Paris  and  manila  paper  and  then 
tacked  to  their  places  in  the 
page  base.  This  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  as  the  tin  plates  are 
easily  ready  by  the  time  the 
front  page  arrives  from  the  en¬ 
graver.  Bulletins  are  inserted 
by  simply  sawing  out  one  or  two 
short  stories  from  the  bottom  of 
a  column  and  laying  the  tin  type 
In  the  space.  The  removed 
stories  are  not  wasted,  but  may 
be  shifted  to  the  “open”  page 
preceding  classified. 

The  classified  department  pre¬ 
pares  its  own  pages,  using 
larger-size  bristol  board  which  is 
ruled  in  three-inch  columns. 
This  gives  a  dummy  page  24  by 
331-^  inches.  The  want  ads  are 
typed  in  elite  or  10-point  type 
with  cross  rules.  These  three- 
inch  strips  are  clipped  and 
pasted  in  columns,  according  to 
classifications,  and  (he  pages  are 
reduced  one-third  in  photoen¬ 
graving  giving  a  very  readable 
reproduction  in  what  is  slightly 
smaller  than  7-point  type.  Classi¬ 
fied  ad  changes  are  made  twice 
weekly  with  daily  provision  for 
too-late-to-classify  and  death  no¬ 
tices. 

■ 

Raise  for  Engravers 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville  Times  and 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.  recent¬ 
ly  signed  a  contract  with  Louis¬ 
ville  Photo-Engravers  Union 
No.  30  granting  the  engravers 
a  $5  per  week  increase.  The 
scale  establishes  $2.48  per  hour 
base  for  day  work  and  $2.61 
for  night  work. 


Hall  Too  Small 
For  Style  Show 
In  Binghamton 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  Next 
time  the  Binghamton  Frets 
sponsors  a  fashion  show  —  and 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  a 
next  time — it’ll  hire  a  bigger 
hall. 

When  the  Press  sponsored  a 
show  recently,  more  than  500 
persons  were  turned  away  at 
the  door.  There  just  weren’t 
enough  seats  in  the  1,400-seat 
auditorium. 

Robert  Fichenberg,  public  re 
lations  director  for  the  Press, 
who  organized  the  show,  con¬ 
sidered  the  affair  a  complete 
success  when  one  couple  drove 
in  from  Utica — 100  miles  away— 
and  unsuccessfully  offered  him 
$10  for  a  pair  of  seats. 

Fourteen  stores  took  part  in 
the  show — the  first  one  ever 
staged  by  the  newspaper— by 
providing  34  models  and  more 
than  $25,000  in  merchandise  for 
display. 

■ 

Hot  Metal  Spills  Over 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  section  of 
press-room  flooring  and  several 
rolls  of  newsprint  stored  in  a 
sub-basement  under  the  cellar 
press-room  of  the  Patriot  Co. 
were  damaged  March  7  when  an 
over-heated  metal  pot  cracked 
and  spilled  molten  metal. 

Okey  Oakite  Now 
On  the  Package 

Oakite  Co.  began  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  recently  in 
newspapers  in  major  markew 
throughout  the  country  to  pub¬ 
licize  a  re-designed  package  for 
its  Oakite  cleaning  compound. 
The  package  now  carries  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  cheerful  Okey  Oakite, 
who  has  been  appearing  for 
some  time  in  the  firm’s  ads.  I^r- 
pose  of  the  change  is  to  tie  the 
advertising  more  closely  to  store 
display. 
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More  than  28,000  eager  Chicagoans  stormed  the 
Chicago  Stadium  turnstiles  Feb.  12  and  13  to 
witness  one  of  the  town’s  top  spectacles — The 
Chicago  SUN-TIMES  10th  Annual  All-Star  Ice  Show. 


They  paid  close  to  $50,000  to  see  stars  of  the  nation’s  leading 
ice  extravaganzas  and  ace  amateur  blade  talent  in  a  thrilling 
three-hour  show  benefiting  The  SUN-TIMES  Fund  for 
Hospitalized  Veterans. 


As  in  the  past,  net  proceeds  of  the  show  will  provide  Chi- 
cago-area  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  with  useful 
rehabilitation  and  recreational  facilities  not  supplied  through 
government  funds. 


The  rush  to  the  Ice  Show  clearly  reflects  Chicago’s  active 
response  to  The  SUN-TIMES.  This  influence  is  available  to 
advertisers  at  one  of  the  nation’s  lowest  milline  rates. 
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more  than  825,000  Sunday 
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Correspondents  Run 
Gauntlet  in  Palestine 


PARTITION  plans  have  turned 

the  covering  of  Palestine  from 
a  political  run  into  a  fulldress 
war  beat.  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  Robert  C.  Miller,  just 
back  from  the  Holy  Land  and 
points  still  farther  east,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  an  inter¬ 
view  this  week. 

It's  a  war  beat,  too,  unique  in 
his  experience.  Miller  said.  He 
was  a  battlefront  reporter,  ofl 
and  on,  fQr  thr?€  years,  from 
Ouadalcanal  to  Verdun.  But  he 
found  Palestine  different  from 
anything  he  had  faced  before, 

"The  difference  ts,"  he  re 
marked,  “that  in  Palestine  cor 
respondents  catch  it  from  both 
sides.  American  newsmen  are 
in  danger  from  the  Arabs,  and 
British  from  the  Jews.” 

(While  Miller  was  discussing 
the  situation,  reports  from  Haifa 
told  how  an  automobile  carry¬ 
ing  news  photographers  had 
been  peppered  with  a  volley  of 
shots.  Robert  Hecox  of  Para¬ 
mount  News  was  wounded. 
Carl  Gossett  of  New  York 
Times,  and  Kenneth  Hanashow 
from  London  escaped  injury.) 

Miller  made  it  plain  that  it 
is  not  the  Arab  leaders  who  in¬ 
terfere  with  coverage.  They  are 
as  helpful  as  they  can  be,  for 
they  want  the  facts  of  their  side 
told  in  the  U.S.  press.  But  they 
cannot  control  their  men,  and 
they  admit  it.  They  provide 
American  reporters  with  press 
cards,  but  explain  that  these 
are  no  guarantee  of  protection 
from  patrols  or  single  sentries: 
correspondents  venturing  into 
Arab  areas  do  so  at  their  own 
risk. 

In  Danger  from  Both  Sides 

Similarly  the  Jews  warn  rep 
resentatives  of  the  British  press 
away.  Two  correspondents  re¬ 
cently  told  specially  not  to  enter 
Jewish  parts  of  Jerusalem  were 
Jock  Coulter  and  Sean  Maynes. 
both  of  Reuters. 

The  schedule  of  his  assi^ 
ments  since  going  overseas  nine 
months  ago  enabled  Miller  to 
make  the  comparison  between 
the  news  conditions  in  pre¬ 
partition  Palestine  and  those 
now.  He  arrived  in  the  country 
with  the  advance  group  of  the 
United  Nations  investigating 
committee  and.  after  covering 
their  tour  of  inspection,  went 
to  Greece,  then  to  India,  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  state 
of  Pakistan.  He  returned  to 
Palestine  just  before  the  UN 
decision  to  divide  it  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs. 

There  was  some  violence  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  stay  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  said,  but  it  was  only 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  was  by  no  means  wide¬ 
spread.  Information  was  easily 
accessible,  from  the  offices  of 
the  British  Government,  the 
Jewish  Agency  and  the  Arab 
Higher  Executive.  And  it  was 
reliable. 

"Now  it’s  not.”  he  said.  "Offi¬ 
cials  you  go  to  for  facts  may  be¬ 
lieve  they're  giving  them  to  you 
straight.  But  their  source.s  are 


biased.  If  a  Jewish  policeman 
provides  the  original  informa¬ 
tion,  the  chances  are  he'll  s.ant 
it  in  favor  of  his  side.  And  an 
Arab  policeman  will  act  corre¬ 
spondingly  the  other  way.  It’s 
upon  such  reports  as  these,  too, 
that  information  offices  have  to 
rely.  They're  understaffed: 
they  haven’t  the  men  to  send 
out  to  investigate  occurrence? 
independently.  They  can't  vouch 
for  reports.  They  Just  tell  you 
what  they  can,  to  the  best  Of 
their  knowledge.  If  a  Corre¬ 
spondent  is  to  cchftrm  what  he’s 
told,  he  must  do  it  himself.” 

To  do  this  American  corre¬ 
spondents  travel  in  armored 
buses  when  they  go  into  Arab 
territory.  These  are  ordinary 
small  buses,  sheathed  all  around 
with  armor  plate.  They  are 
dark  inside,  except  for  the  light 
slanting  through  the  slits  for 
rifle-barrels.  Arab  escorts  drive 
them. 

But  even  these  escorts.  Miller 
related,  are  sometimes  not 
enough  to  quiet  the  suspicions 
of  challenging  patrols.  One 
American  cameraman,  because 
his  hand  shook  as  he  handed  his 
press  card  to  a  sentry,  was 
hauled  out  and  nearly  shot. 
The  Arab  concluded  that  if  he 
was  nervous,  he  felt  guilty,  and 
was  therefore  a  spy.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  a  reporter,  in  the 
back  of  the  bus.  handed  his 
card  forward  to  the  driver,  for 
him  to  show  the  leader  of  a  pa¬ 
trol.  The  inspector,  from  this, 
got  the  idea  that  the  card  was 
the  driver’s,  and  insisted  that 
the  correspondent  produce  an 
other.  When  he.  of  course, 
couldn’t,  he  was  taken  before 
the  Arab  mayor  of  a  nearby 
town,  who  straightened  the  mat¬ 
ter  out.” 

Miller  himself  had  press-card 
trouble  one  day  with  a  surlv 
Arab  group.  What  settled  it 
was  not  what  the  credentials 
said,  but  what  they  omitted. 
He  was  described  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Press 
and  not.  as  the  service  some¬ 
times  is  designated  in  the  East, 
of  the  United  Press  of  America. 

Helps  to  Look  Anzac 

“Luckily  for  me.”  he  said, 
“the  absence  of  the  word  Amer¬ 
ica  and  of  anything  to  suggest 
I  was  British  gave  the  boys  an 
unexpected,  and  false,  impres 
sion.  They  thought  I  was  an 
Australian.  Now  I’m  not  a  be¬ 
liever  in  dictating  to  anyone 
what  to  think,  specially  when 
he  has  an  automatic  rifle  in  his 
hands.  So  I  let  them  think 
what  they  pleased,  and  they  let 
me  go.” 

Slow  and  uncertain  communi¬ 
cations  add  to  news-gathering 
difficulties.  Miller  said.  Within 
Jerusalem,  where  there  are  dial 
telephones,  relaying  reports  is 
as  simple  as  in  New  York. 
From  or  to  the  capital,  or  be¬ 
tween  outside  points.  calLs  take 
hours  to  put  through.  And  the 
farther  awav  from  Jerusalem, 
the  worse  the  service.  It  may 
be  a  day  or  two  before  corre 


Robert  C.  Miller,  left,  just  back 
from  nine  months  of  roving, 
wishes  luck  to  James  E.  Roper, 
off  to  cover  Korea, 

^pondents  learn  of  an  event  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  north¬ 
ern  border,  near  Syria,  or  at 
some  such  remote  point  as 
Negev. 

Coverage  Easier  in  India 

In  India,  where  partition  is 
a  fact,  facilities  are  immeasure- 
ably  better.  Miller  said.  There, 
as  in  Palestine,  he  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  before-and  after 
observation.  On  his  arrival  for 
the  ceremonies  in  Pakistan,  he 
ran  head-on  into  the  bloody 
communal  mass-rioting  in  the 
Punjab.  Dispatching  news  to 
New  Delhi  was  a  strange  under¬ 
taking.  Urgent  telegraph  mes¬ 
sages  were  subject  to  delays  of 
as  long  as  102  hours,  mails  were 
even  less  certain.  Planes  were 
the  only  link.  Correspondents 
sent  their  copy  by  air  express. 

“I  was  astonished  at  the 
change  for  the  better  when  I 
went  back,  not  long  ago,  to 
cover  the  ceremony  of  the  im¬ 
mersion  of  Ghandi’s  ashes  in 
the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.”  Mil¬ 
ler  relate.  “The  mails,  the  tele¬ 
graph  were  running  as  smooth¬ 
ly  and  dependably  as,  I  was 
told,  when  the  British  were  in 
complete  authority.  And,  I  sus¬ 
pected,  somewhat  to  the  pique 
of  the  British.  They  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  Indians  could  run  their 
own  country,  and  they’re  kind 
of  annoyed  to  find  themselves 
mistaken.  The  Indians,  though, 
aren’t  smug  about  it.  They  con¬ 
fess  they’ve  made  mistakes. 
’They’re  frank  about  that.  And 
they’re  friendly,  all  of  them, 
toward  Americans.  That's  a  re¬ 
lief,  after  Palestine.” 

■ 

Correspondents  Elect 
New  Mexico  City  Chief 

Mexico  City  —  ’The  Foreign 
Correspondents  Association  in 
Mexico  voted  in  six  new  active 
members  at  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  here  recently. 

New  members  include  Peggy 
Le  Boutillier,  Over.seas  News 
Agency:  Mabel  Knight.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Richard 
Yahraes  and  Marjorie  Yahraes, 
United  States  News  and  World 
Report:  Robert  Robertson.  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times:  and  Karl 
Alvin  Kupfer.  International 
News  Service. 

The  Association  also  complet¬ 
ed  election  of  officers  for  the 
year  by  naming  Robert  Katz, 
French  Press  Agency,  vicepresi¬ 
dent:  Reginald  Wood.  Associated 
Press,  treasurer:  and  Anita 
Brenner.  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  corresponding 
secretary. 


Judge  Defends 
Ban  of  U.  P. 

As  'Fair  Ploy' 

Detroit — The  United  Press' 
protest  over  exclusion  from  a 
press  conference  held  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Frank  A.  Picard  was 
answered  this  week  by  the 
judge. 

The  judge  denied  his  action 
was  "censorship”  and  declared 
he  reserved  the  right  to  disci¬ 
pline  any  service,  newspaper  or 
magazine  which  does  not  play 
fair  with  the  court. 

The  issue  ^I'ew  out  of  the  por¬ 
tal  pay  decision  issued  a  year 
ago  by  Judge  Picard.  The  United 
Press  bulletined  an  advance  on 
the  story  without  putting  a  hold- 
for-release  slug  on  the  copy. 
Premature  publication  around 
the  country  caused  the  judge 
embarrassment,  he  said. 

Last  Feb.  27  the  judge  did  not 
call  the  U.P.  representative  into 
a  news  conference.  This  led  to 
the  protest. 

‘We  Do  Not  Carry  Grudge’ 

In  his  reply  to  Roy  J.  Forrest, 
Detroit  bureau  chief.  Judge 
Picard  said  further: 

"We  do  not  and  will  not  carry 
a  grudge.  We  don’t  call  what 
we  did  censoring.  Nor  do  we 
seek  to  discipline  everybody 
who  incurs  our  displeasure.  We 
would  be  busy  indeed  if  that 
were  our  practice. 

"However,  when,  in  the  most 
important  story  of  the  year,  a 
newspaper  man  jumps  a  release 
that  is  plainly  marked  on  the 
outside  and  is  the  only  one 
among  about  25  who  does,  in 
fairness  to  those  who  didn’t, 
such  action  calls  for  something 
besides  turning  the  ‘other 
cheek,’  particularly  when  the 
cheek  belongs  to  some  other  fel 
low.” 

■ 

Joint  Title  Adopted 
For  Post,  Home  News 

The  commonly-owned  New 
York  Post  and  Bronx  Home 
News  are  appearing  with  com¬ 
bined  titles  on  their  mastheads, 
New  York  Post  and  the  Home 
News. 

“The  many  editions  of  the 
New  York  Post  and  Home  News 
continue  to  be  printed,  some  in 
the  Bronx,  some  in  Manhattan,” 
said  T.  O.  Thackrey,  co-editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  paper 
with  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey. 
He  compared  the  present  pub 
lishing  arrangement  to  the  bor¬ 
ough  editions  of  another  New 
York  newspaper. 

Weekend  editions  of  the  Post 
and  Home  News  will  be  dated 
Sundays,  and  the  paper  will  be 
published  five  days  and  Sunday. 
The  ,  Post  had  been  dated  Satur 
days.  The  publishing  time,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  from  about  7  a.m. 
Saturdays  to  about  2  a.m.  Sun 
days. 

■The  consolidation  of  title  fol¬ 
lows  successive  moves  which 
have  centralized  direction  of  ed 
itorial,  business,  advertising, 
circulation  and  mechanical  op¬ 
erations  of  the  two  papers  since 
Mrs.  Thackrey  purchased  the 
Home  News  in  May,  1945, 
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—  Serving  Big  Busintss 
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FAJftCHIlD  BUSINESS  PAPERS  -  SERVING  BIG  BUSINESS 


Fairchild  literally  blankets  the 
Capitol  news-beat  with  sea¬ 
soned  manpower  for  complete 
coverage  . . .  because  Wash¬ 
ington  is  a  primary  source  of 
business  news. 


Fairchild's  Washington  News 
Bureau  is  manned  by  eleven 
trained  reporters  under  Bureau 
Chief  Harry  Resseguie. 


Fairchild  independently  covers  Defense  procurement 
and  contracts,  along  with  Presidential  press  confer¬ 
ences  . . .  listens  in  on  FCC  radio  and  television  doings 
along  with  Congress  . . .  keeps  in  touch  with  FTC  (trade) 


and  ICC  (common  carriers)  along  with  the  Supreme 
Court  tracks  down  taxation  developments  and  trade 
studies  along  with  Departments  and  Agencies ...  reports 
customs  and  patents  along  with  trade  associations. 


Wherever  a  business  news  angle  crops  up,  a  Fairchild 
reporter  is  in  there  reaching  for  the  brass  ring. 


It's  a  specialized  job  of  journalism,  whose  implications 
moy  spread  halfway  around  the  world  . . .  for  a  news 
tip  out  of  Washington  may  be  followed  up  by  Fairchild 
in  London,  Paris  or  Tokyo  —  in  on  endless  foreign  and 
domestic  quest  of  all  the  news 


Half  a  million  readers  look  to  Fairchild  Business  Papers 
for  Washington  background.  The  news  coverage  they 
get  is  fast,  authoritative  and  complete. 
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Galaxv  of  Stars 
At  Bulletin's 
Second  Forum 


S-H  Ad  Series 
Wins  Annual 
Medal  Award 


Philadelphia — Highlighted  by 
the  appearance  on  the  same 
rostrum  of  two  Presidential  can¬ 
didates.  three  U.  S.  Senators, 
two  Governors,  three  Congress¬ 
men,  the  head  of  the  world’s 
largest  labor  union,  a  former 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  and 
an  Ambassador,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin's  second  annual  Bulle¬ 
tin  Forum  took  place  March  8-9. 

General  theme  was  "Today’s  De¬ 
cision — Tomorrow’s  Destiny.” 

The  1948  symposium  drew 
record  crowds  in  three  sessions 
at  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel. 

The  Bulletin  Forum,  said  a 
statement  by  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  was  made  possible  by 
the  pioneering  work  of  a  group 
of  public-spirited  women  who  in 
1946  organized  the  Bulletin  Club 
Service  Bureau.  It  was  their  Russel  W.  Davenport,  President, 

thought  to  carry  over  into  the  World  Citizenship  Movement:  aUIo 

postwar  period  the  efforts  they  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Phil-  »  ‘x  J 

had  been  making  for  their  coun-  ippines  Ambassador,  and  Gov-  Xl©Urilt©Cl  OH. 

try  while  organized  as  the  Wo-  emor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll.  New  _ 

men's  Division  of  the  Pennsyl-  ^  T  lonHfT 

vania  War  Finance  Committee.  The  Bulletin  drew  upon  its  *  iVi/*  IVAVA  i 

Opening  session  Tuesday  fea-  own  editorial  department  for  g.p  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  Whei 

tured  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  Qualified  speakers  from  lists  of  warren  H  Pierce  became  asso 

and  Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  special  writers  and  correspon  ciate^^Uor  of  the  irPelln 

of  CIO’s  United  Automobile  dents.  J  A.  Livingston,  econ-  recently,  he  re 

Workers,  in  a  joint  discussion  omic  analyst,  discussed  business  joined  a  comrade  of  his  cub  re 

of  ’What  can  be  done  about  cap-  conditions.  A  panel  on  possibili-  porter  days  'Tom  C  Harris  thi 

ital  and  labor  conflicts?”.  Penn-  “es  of  war  with  Russia  was  Times’  executive  editor 

sylvania's  Governor  James  H.  headed  by  Edward  R  Murrow,  "‘?ltrcl  and  Ha«is  began  o. 

Duff  opened  the  conference,  and  news  analyst.  Columbia  Broad-  Times  during  the  Floridi 
was  followed  by  U.  S.  Senator  casting  System,  his  col^agues  boom,  the  former  handling  thea 
Edward  Martin  with  an  appeal  Carl  McCard^,  tj.gg  goj  entertainment  and  th< 

^r  organization  of  a  Western  latter  holding  down  a  polic. 

Europe  defensive  alliance  against  W'hiteleather,  of  the  Bulletin.  court  beat,  which  they  oftei 

Communist  aggression.  Bulletin  executives  presided  worked  together 

The  political  outlook  for  1948  as  officers  opening  the  various  Pierce  will  devote  himsel: 
was  discussed  by  Carroll  Reece,  sessions.  Pubusher  Robert  Me-  primarily  to  the  editorial  page 
GOP  national  chairman,  and  Lean,  delivered  the  opening  ad-  announces  Nelson  Poynter 
Senator  J.  Howard  McGrath,  of  “^ess  and  presid^  at  ^e  con-  ximes  editor,  who  was  als< 
Rhode  Island,  Democratic  na-  eluding  session.  George  T.  Eager,  pierce’s  chief  when  Pierce  was 
tional  chairman.  assistant  to  the  publisher,  and  editorial  writer  of  the  Columbui 

Wednesday  afternoon  speak-  R«chard  W.  «ocum.  general  (q.)  Citizen  in  1935. 

ers  included  U.  S.  Senator  Fran-  manager,  also  officiated.  jjj  addition  to  writing  editor 

CIS  J.  Myers,  i  Pa. ):  Mother  Mary  Generous  use  of  the  Bulletin's  ials  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Times 
Laurence,  professor  of  history  radio  and  television  stations  in  1945.  Pierce  had  charge  of 
and  international  relations.  Rose-  WCAU-TV  was  made  in  broad-  drafting  a  model  treaty  for 
mont  College:  Dr.  Theodore  A.  casting  important  parts  of  the  World  freedom  of  information, 
Distler,  president.  Franklin  and  discussions.  Heading  the  Bui-  which  has  been  accepted  by 
Marshall  College:  U.  S.  Repre-  letin  Club  Service  Bureau  in  the  State  Department  as  its 
sentative  Mary  T.  Norton.  New  charge  of  the  affair  was  a  com-  working  model.  His  record  also 
Jersey:  D.  Maynard  Krueger,  mittee  of  women  including  Mrs.  includes  a  term  as  assistant  ra- 
professor  of  social  sciences.  Uni-  William  S.  Peace,  chairman:  dio  continuity  editor  in  the 
versity  of  Chicago:  Raymond  Mrs.  Antony  Geyelin,  vice-  early  days  of  NBC,  and  in  1931, 
Moley,  professor  of  public  law,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Geri  the  supervision  of  his  family’s 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Hagy.  of  the  Bulletin  staff,  as  paper,  the  Clinton  find.)  Clin- 
A  panel  to  discuss  Universal  director.  tonian  until  it  was  sold  in  1935. 

Military  Training  was  headed  by  "  became  chief  editorial 

former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Qmrrll  Prmore  Onnoeo  writer  for  the  Chicago  Times 

Owen  J.  Roberts  as  moderator  ropers  {„  1937  interrupting  his  career 

Participants  included  Philip  Postal  Rate  Board  with  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 

Staples  Jr..  Eastern  Pennsyl-  Washington  —  National  Edi  where  he  was  a  coinbat  intelli- 

vania  chairman.  National  Secur-  torial  Association  has  warned  officer,  and  had  charge  of 

ity.  Committee;  U.  S.  Represen-  Congress  against  passage  of  a  *  ^  fleet  correspondents, 
mtive  George  W.  Sarbacher.  Jr.,  bill  creating  within  the  Post  _  t,  ,7  *  •,  in 

Pa..  Chat  Patterson,  national  Office  Department  a  Board  of  Bv-Line  Ball  April  10 

Postal  Rates  and  Fees  on  the  Toronto,  Can.— Toronto  Men’s 
C^mittee.  and  Lawrence  Mai-  ground  it  would  “seriously  af-  Press  Club  and  Toronto  Branch 
vll^’  Prmnds  Ser-  feet  thousands  of  small  town  Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club, 

vice  L^ommiitee.  newspapers.  vvill  have  their  third  annual  By- 

Speakers'  at  the  concluding  Ed  M.  Anderson,  Association  Line  Ball  April  10.  at  the  Royal 
sessiOT  included  former  Gover-  chairman,  emphasized  that  more  York  Hotel  here.  Invitations 
nor  Harold  E.  Stassen.  Minne-  than  6,000  small  newspapers  rep-  have  been  sent  to  every  press 
sota;  Dean  Acheson,  former  Un-  resented  by  his  organization  club  in  the  United  States  and 
State;  Rabbi  fear  the  pending  legislation.  He  Canada.  Australia’s  Fourth  Es- 
William  F.  Ro-senblum,  presi-  said  the  measure  would  dele-  tate  is  already  playing  its  part 
dent.  Synagogue  Council  of  gate  to  the  Post  Office  Depart  as  the  Sydney  Men’s  Press  Club 


BACK  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Paul  Patterson,  left,  oi  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  and  James  G.  Stahlman 
of  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  chat  with  Stewardess  Alice  Lemieux  in 
New  York  on  their  return  from  a  22,298-mile  flight.  They  were  among 
16  newspaper  executives  on  first  direct  service  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways  to  Johannesburg.  South  Africa. 


REG  MANNING 

HAS  SIGNED  WITH  McNAGGHT 


Now  featiirtMl  in  more  than  75  newspapers.  Manning’s  widely  reprinted  editorial  cartoons  will  be 
syndicated  exclusively  by  The  McNaiight  Syndii-ale  in  2- and  3-eohimn  size,  starting  March  29th. 

Six  releases  each  week. 

ff  rite  for  samples  or  wire  your  order  mur. 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

60  East  42ncl  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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INTIMIDATION 

THE  resolution  passed  by  the  lower  House 

of  the  Virginia  legislature  to  investigate 
the  ownership,  practices  and  policies  of 
the  Richmond  newspapers  is  an  attempt 
to  retaliate  for  editorial  criticism  of  that 
body  and  to  intimidate  those  newspapers 
into  a  more  friendly  attitude. 

Reports  of  the  debate  in  the  House  on 
the  resolution  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  result  of  the  delegates'  resentment 
over  continued  editorial  attacks  on  their 
activities. 

This  symbol  of  totalitarianism,  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  people’s  elected  representa¬ 
tives  to  withstand  criticism  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  retaliatory  measures,  is  not 
new  in  this  country.  It  has  appeared  be¬ 
fore  in  other  cities  and  usually  has  taken 
the  form  of  an  attempted  confiscatory  tax 
on  the  press.  A  strange  metamorphosis 
creeps  over  some  men  who  are  placed  in 
public  office.  Although  previously  en¬ 
joying  the  right  to  dispute  the  actions  of 
their  predecessors,  when  they  are  placed 
in  an  office  of  public  trust  they  become 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  infallibility  placing 
themselves  above  reproach  or  correction. 

Fortunately  for  this  country,  our  fore¬ 
fathers  provided  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  in  government  with  a  free 
press  to  act  as  the  eyes  of  the  people.  We 
have  had  power-hungry  politicians  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  suppress  criticism  and  blind¬ 
fold  the  press  through  some  such  subter¬ 
fuge  as  is  suggested  in  Virginia.  But  not 
yet  has  any  man  or  group  of  men  succeeded 
for  long  in  doing  this  and  perpetuating 
themselves  in  public  office. 

The  American  press  can  be  thankful 
that  the  Richmond  newspapers  are  made 
of  stern  stuff  and  they  will  resist  and  fight 
intimidation.  They  deserve  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  all  newspapers. 

STRAW  MAN? 

NAT  FINNEY  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 

Washington  staff  last  Fall  uncovered  a 
copy  of  the  President’s  Security  Advisory 
Board's  plans  for  installing  peacetime 
censorship  and  classification  of  news  in 
all  government  departments.  His  stories 
blasting  the  proposed  secrecy  regulations 
were  a  call  to  arms  to  editors  all  of  which 
was  responsible  for  bringing  an  early  and 
timely  death  to  the  recommendations. 

Finney  won  the  White  House  Corres¬ 
pondents’  Association’s  Raymond  Clapper 
Award  for  his  efforts.  At  the  Association’s 
annual  dinner  last  week.  President  Truman 
in  presenting  the  Award  repeated  a  remark 
he  had  made  previously  in  a  press  confer 
ence  that  Finney  had  set  up  a  straw  man 
and  knocked  him  down. 

That  crack  was  not  only  unseemly  and 
unfair  for  a  President  to  make,  but  it  was 
untrue. 

The  Veterans  Administration  already  had 
put  into  effect  the  suggestions  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board.  The  restrictions  on  news 
there  were  as  real  as  the  Board’s  inten¬ 
tion  they  be  duplicated  in  all  other  civilian 
and  military  offices. 

That  so-called  straw  man  was  very  much 
alive  and  breathing  down  the  neck  of  every 
Washington  correspondent  and  editor  in 
their  coverage  of  governmental  affairs. 
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I  u*ll  you.  Nay;  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye 
•hall  all  likewise  perish. — St.  Luke,  XIII,  3. 


FREE  PRESS  VICTORY 

THE  Decision  of  Federal  District  Judge 

Ben  Moore  in  declaring  unconstitutional 
that  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  under 
which  Philip  Murray  and  the  CIO  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  political  expenditures  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  labor  paper,  sounds  like 
good  law  and  common  sense. 

Judge  Moore  found  that  "the  questioned 
portion  of  Section  304  of  the  Act  is  an 
unconstitutional  abridgement  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  assembly.’’ 

The  Government  in  its  charges  against 
Murray  and  the  CIO  conceded  that  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment  are 
abridged  by  the  prohibition  against  ex¬ 
penditures  by  labor  organizations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  elections.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contended  Congress  has  the  power 
under  Article  I,  Section  4,  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  abridge  First  Amendment  rights 
if  it  considers  such  a  course  necessary  in 
maintaining  the  purity  and  freedom  of 
elections. 

While  Judge  Moore  did  not  rule  on  other 
aspects  of  political  expenditures  by  unions, 
he  did  find  there  is  no  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  public  interest  in  permitting 
labor  newspapers  to  comment  on  political 
candidates  and,  therefore,  application  of 
Article  1,  Section  4,  to  abridge  the  First 
Amendment  in  this  instance  is  clearly  un¬ 
constitutional. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  absolute  in 
this  country,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out.  Restrictions  on  publication  vary 
from  libel  and  obscenity  to  threatening  the 
life  of  the  President,  etc.  We  can’t  see 
that  further  restrictions  on  expressions  of 
opinion  concerning  political  candidates  be¬ 
longs  on  our  statute  book.  Moreover,  if 
such  a  restriction  were  permitted  to  stand 
against  papers  owned  by  groups  of  people 
known  as  labor  unions  they  surely  would 
become  applicable  against  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  whether  privately  or 
corporately  owned. 

The  speed  with  which  the  circuit  court 
judge  dispatched  this  case  is  encouraging. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Government  an¬ 
nouncing  its  intention  to  take  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  immediately  and  we 
hope  that  a  concurring  decision — we  fail 
to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise — is  speedily 
handed  down  before  we  get  into  the  full 
swing  of  this  election  year. 

Meanwhile  Congress  should  take  steps  to 
rewrite  Section  304  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  clarifying  its  definition  of  political 
expenditures  without  any  possible  refer¬ 
ence  or  interpretation  involving  the  press. 
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CARTOONIST  SAYS  NO' 

AT  LEAST  one  newspaper  cartoonist,  Roy 

Justus  of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  got  mad 
when  he  read  the  details  of  the  National 
Physician's  Committee’s  contest  (E  &  P, 
March  6,  page  42).  Justus  created  a  car¬ 
toon  depicting  the  NPC  as  “A  New  ‘Patron 
of  the  Arts'  ’’  which  left  no  doubt  that  he 
rejected  the  contest  offer  of  $3,000  in  prizes 
for  propagandizing  in  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  battle  against  “socialized  medi¬ 
cine.’’ 

At  least  one  newspaper,  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  (E  &  P,  March  6,  page  66) 
has  announced  it  will  not  write  editorials 
or  draw  cartoons  to  enter  contests. 

At  least  one  journalism  school  director, 
Ralph  Crosman  of  Colorado,  ( E  &  P,  March 
13,  page  80)  has  condemned  the  contest  as 
we  did,  not  because  of  the  political  view¬ 
point  the  Committee  is  fostering,  but  for 
the  obvious  attempt  to  buy  editorial  car¬ 
toon  space  in  newspapers. 

Both  Justus  and  the  Beacon  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  they  have  been  critical  of  the 
schemes  advanced  for  socialized  medicine. 
Many  other  editors  and  cartoonists  have 
felt  the  same. 

The  NPC  denies  it  is  trying  to  influ¬ 
ence  editorial  policy  by  offering  awards  to 
cartoonists.  Perhaps  that  was  not  the 
original  intention  but  it  certainly  is  the 
net  effect  of  the  plan.  An  NPC  spokesman 
has  said  there  is  a  "great  need  for  the 
public  to  understand  this  problem  of  com¬ 
pulsory  sickness  insurance.  We  feel  the 
pictorial  presentation  is  probably  the  most 
effective  way  to  carry  the  idea  and  con¬ 
viction  to  the  general  public.’’ 

Public  education  on  any  controversial 
topic  is  a  desirable  goal.  But  let  the 
Physician’s  Committee  do  this  job  through 
the  orderly  process  of  convincing  editors 
and  cartoonists  on  the  strength  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  NPC  arguments  and  seek  the 
voluntary  support  of  newspapermen  who 
hold  similar  views.  NPC  opinions  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  sympathetic  hearings  in  that 
way  from  editors  who  make  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  understand  these  problems  than 
they  will  through  this  contest  idea  which 
is  distasteful  to  all  neswpapermen. 

MABTW  ON  DELEGATION 

THE  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  World  Press 
Conference  in  Geneva  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  last  minute  addition  of  Harry 
Martin,  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his 
appointment  was  ever  in  doubt. 

As  the  leader  of  thousands  of  working 
newspapermen  and  women,  Martin  will 
lend  prestige  abroad  to  our  delegation 
which  now  is  rounded  out  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  a  responsible  and 
well-liked  publisher  with  high  ideals  and 
ethics. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  press  of  the  world 
to  understand  that  the  demand  in  this 
country  for  world  freedom  of  information 
and  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  something 
cooked  up  in  the  higher  echelons  of  the 
publishing  world  but  reflects  the  honest 
conviction  of  all  truly  American  newspa¬ 
permen  who  want  to  see  these  fundamental 
freedoms  granted  to  peoples  everywhere. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 

grove  HIRAM  PATTERSON, 

editor  of  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
was  made  a  Doctor  of  Letters 
in  Founders’  Day  ceremonies  at 
Boston  University. 

W.  J.  ScRipPs,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  was  named  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Mr. 
Scripps  will  represent  the  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

John  Harlan,  publisher  of 
Sausalito  (Calif.)  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Redwood  Empire  Association 
•fewspaper  Pubiishers  Unit  to 
succeed  A.  C.  Ha.namond,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Willits  News. 

Andrew  M.  Johnson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Canton  (S.  D.) 
Sioux  Valley  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  South  Dakota 
Press  association  at  the  close 
of  the  1947  meeting  here  Mar.  6. 

Warren  Morrell,  executive 
editor  of  the  Rapid  City  ( S.  D. ) 
Journal  and  winner  of  the 
South  Dakota  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce’s  1947  disting¬ 
uished  service  award,  has  an- 
ounced  that  he  will  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  nomination  to  the  state 
legislature  in  the  June  prim¬ 
aries. 

Bob  Duncan,  35-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Walnut  Cove  (N. 
C.)  Stokes  County  Record  has 
announced  that  he  will  run  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  Fifth  North  Carolina  Con¬ 
gressional  District’s  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Henry  W.  Schoemaker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  named  head  of 
the  new  division  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Folklore  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission. 

Albert  E.  Harum,  publisher 
of  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Daily 
Riviera  -  Times,  has  been 
awarded  the  Ray  Renuart  Post, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  an¬ 
nual  citizen’s  medal,  presented 
to  the  non-member  who  has 
done  the  most  to  lead  the  com¬ 
munity  in  civic  betterment. 

Harris  Samonisky,  former 
newspaperman  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsellor,  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  Russeli  Kay,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Florida 
Newspaper  News  and  Radio  Di¬ 
gest:  editorial  director  of  the 


Not  This 


Mother:  “Just  wait  until 
your  father  come.s  home!  I’ll 
tell  him  what  a  bad  boy  you’ve 
been  today  and  have  him  give 
you  a  good  whipping.” 


Florida  News  Service  and  head, 
of  the  Florida  Clipping  Service. 
Samonisky,  a  native  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  was  city  editor  of  Journal- 
Every  Evening  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  for  many  years. 

In  The  Business  Office 

JAMES  E.  CURTIS  has  joined 
the  advertising  sales  sta*^  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  a  Fair- 
child  publication,  where  he  will 
devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  hosiery  field.  Mr.  Curtis 
was  formerly  associated  with 
Esquire  magazine. 

Willard  Baker,  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Jackson 
(_Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has  re- 
3igned_  to  accept  a  position  as 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  ' 
manager  of  Oppenheim’s,  Jack- 1 
son  men’s  furnishings  store.  | 
Emmett  R.  Lowry  has  been  ! 
named  manager  of  the  advertis-  j 
ing  staff  of  the  Hattiesburg  | 

( Miss. )  American,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  for  five  I 
years.  He  succeeds  A.  L.  Fried-  [ 
LANDER,  resigned,  I 

Joseph  J.  Sulentic.  formerly 
of  Des  Moines.  la.,  and  before 
the  war  with  the  Albia  (la.) 
Messenger,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Huron  (S.  D. )  Huronite  and 
Daily  Plainsman. 

G.  Earl  Moss,  LaPorte  (Ind.) 
Herald  Argus  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Business  Bureau  of  the 
LaPorte  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Mrs.  (ilampbell  are  va¬ 
cationing  in  Jamaica. 

Floyd  J.  Eckert  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Pocatello 
(Ida.)  Tribune.  He  replaces 
Robert  Carlile,  who  went  to 
Clovis  (N.  M. )  News-Journal  be¬ 
cause  of  his  wife’s  health. 

Frank  Wisner  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Daily 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1948.  He  is  advertising 
manager  for  the  Scottsbluff 
(Neb.)  Star  Herald. 

George  Mozley,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  since 
1944.  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Howard  G.  DeWolf,  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the 
Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Tribune, 
has  become  business  manager  of 
the  Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury. 

(Continued  on  page  38)  i 

Points  For  Parents 

(and  Editors!) 

At  left  Is  a  “don’t”  situa¬ 
tion. 

With  it,  in  the  regular  re¬ 
lease  of  “Points  for  Parents,” 
is  another  Illustration  and 
cutline  showing  the  COR¬ 
RECT  way  to  handle  the 
problem. 

This  compact  little  feature 
is  strictly  top-bracket  in 
many  of  the  best  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and 
has  more  than  a  decade  of 
successful  publication. 

May  we  send  you  samples? 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
25  W.  45th  St..  New  York 


’...FOR  CONSISTENTLY  OUT¬ 
STANDING  SYNDICATED 
DAILY  COLUMN 
DURING  1947." 
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Ok  omaA  X  Stokei 

Id  ppedented  tke 

NATIONAL 

HEADLINER 

AWARD 


PULITZER  PRIZE  and  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  award  winner  and 
twice  honored  by  the  Congressional 
Press  Gallery*  as  Washington's  Top 
Columnist.  THOMAS  L  STOKES 
continues  his  unparalleled  strides  in 
attaining  new  highs  in  news  report¬ 
ing  and  analyses.  He  receives  this 

NATIONAL  HEADLINER  AWARD 


♦’’The  Washington  columnist 
who  does  the  best  all-around 
job.” 


Phone  or  wire  today  tor 
sample  proofs,  rates  and 
territories. 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

110  EAST  45nd  street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


CLARENCE  WORDEN,  for  14 

years  with  New  York  News 
as  reporter  and  assistant  to  the 
manager,  has  assumed  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  special  features  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  WCBS.  He  joined 
the  CBS  publicity  staff  in  1939. 
His  army  service  principally  in¬ 
cluded  assignments  as  public  re¬ 
lations  officer.  He  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel. 

James  S.  Hart,  prior  to  1939 
the  chief  of  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal's  political  staff,  more 
latterly  chief  of  News  Section, 
Psychological  Warfare,  SHAEF, 
has  joined  Mel  Adams  and  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office, 

Walter  Prichard  Easton,  for¬ 
mer  drama  critic  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  guest  professor  of  drama 
at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Frank  Young  has  been  named 
publicity  manager  of  WPIX,  tele¬ 
vision  station.  He  went  to 
WPIX  from  the  broadcast  staff 
of  the  New  York  News.  He  was 
with  the  United  Press  from  1934 
until  1941  as  a  feature  writer 
and  editor. 
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Rodney  Odell,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald  News  copyreader,  and 
Mrs.  Odell  announce  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Feb.  21. 

Charles  Weddle,  whose  fifteen 
years  with  Scripps-Howard,  the 
past  five  years  as  news  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times, 
was  interrupted  recently  by  ill¬ 
ness,  is  recovering  and  expected 
to  resume  his  post  at  an  early 
date. 

William  M.  Lovell  has  been 
appointed  Iowa  manager  for  the 
United  Press  with  headquarters 
at  Des  Moines.  Lovell,  graduate 
of  University  of  Wisconsin, 
served  in  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Madison  bureaus,  and 
is  currently  with  the  Springfield, 
III.,  bureau. 

Paui.  E.  Svoboda  moves  up 
from  staff  correspondent  at  the 
Springfield.  Ill.,  bureau  of  United 
Press  to  bureau  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  M.  Lovell. 
Svoboda  came  to  the  United 
Press  in  Chicago,  is  a  marine 
veteran  with  44  months  service, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

James  Brown,  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune  Chronicle,  has  been 
elevated  from  police  reporter  to 
city  editor. 

Ruth  Korb.  society  staff  of 
Omaha  (Nebr. )  World-Herald, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Nebraska. 

Donald  A.  Freeman  has  been 
added  to  the  sports  staff  of 
Chicago  Tribune.  Freeman  had 
editorial  assignments  on  the 
Daytou  ( 0. 1  Journal  -  Herald, 
Chicago  Herald  American  and 
Chicago  Sun.  He  is  an  AAF 
veteran  and  a  graduate  of  North¬ 
western  University’s  M  e  d  i  1 1 
School  of  Journalism. 

Dan  T.  Henderson,  formerly 
of  the  Greenwood  ( S.  C. )  Daily 
Index  Journal,  has  been  chosen 
news  editor  of  Elkin  (N.  C.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Thomas 
Wilson,  who  has  become  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(N.  C.l  Graphic,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  which  he  purchased  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago.  Henderson  has 
recently  been  employed  as  the 
South  Caroline  representative 
of  the  Carolina  Road  Builders 
A.ssociation. 

Thomas  B.  Watkins,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  sta^T  veteran,  has 
become  the  publicity  director  of 
the  gubernatorial  campaign  of 
Charles  M.  Johnson. 

Sam  Ragan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer. 

Ragan  was  state 
editor  of  the 
paper,  except 
for  a  three-year 
army  hitch, 
since  1942.  Ra¬ 
gan  has  consid¬ 
erable  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspa- 
pers  in  the 
Southern  tier, 
and  came  to  the 
News  and  Ob¬ 
server  from  San 
Antonio  in  1941,  Ragan 

Miss  Dorothy  Tregone  has 
been  named  society  editor  and 
bookkeeper  for  the  Walton  ( Ga. ) 
News. 


John  Harden,  a  veteran  North 
Carolina  newspaper  man,  is  re¬ 
signing  his  post  as  Secretary  to 
Governor  Cherry  to  join  the 
campaign  organization  of  Sen¬ 
ator  William  B.  Umstead.  He 
has  been  secretary  to  Governor 
Cherrj'  since  1945. 

R.  N.  (Buck)  Wright  has  re¬ 
signed  as  slot  man  for  the  Edin¬ 
burg  (Tex.)  Valley  Review  to 
become  federal  court  reporter 
for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Roy  Roussel,  editor  of  the 
Pasadena  Tex.)  Times,  has  taken 
a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the 
Army  Air  University  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala.  for  three  months.  He 
is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  re¬ 
serve 

Ross  Stain,  copy  reader  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has 
resigned  to  study  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

Eddy  Orcutt,  editorial  writer 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  San  Diego  Labor 
Leader,  weekly,  A.  F.  L.  publi¬ 
cation. 

Frank  Neill,  veteran  INS  re¬ 
porter,  war  correspondent  and 
staff  writer,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the 
Internatio<nal 
News  Service 
Los  Angeles  bu- 
reau.  Neill 
joined  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  1941,  and 
has  had  assign¬ 
ments  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Fran- 
cisco  bureaus. 

He  succeeds 
Milton  Harker, 
resigned  to  en¬ 
ter  the  motion  picture  industry. 

Marylou  Griffin,  a  member 
of  the  reportial  staff  of  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  concluded  her  duties  with 
the  newspaper  recent. y  to  be¬ 
come  continuity  writer  for 
WLAW  and  WLAW-FM. 

Ed  Groshell,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  region¬ 
al  manager  of  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  public  relations  department 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Groshell  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Times  editorial  staff  for 
more  than  13  years,  serving  as 
business  news  editor  prior  to 
becoming  news  editor. 

James  A.  Simmons  has  been 
named  associate  editor  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  (Ga.)  True  Citizen. 

Joe  Lee,  editorial  page  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal,  underwent  a 
chest  operation  March  10  at  Bell 
Meitiorial  Ho.spital  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Mrs.  Lee  is  in  Kansas 
City  with  him. 

Dwight  L.  Jones  of  the  staff 
of  the  weekly.  Palo  Verde  Times 
at  Blythe.  Calif.,  has  joined  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in  Salt 
Lake  City  as  radio  wire  editor. 
Jones  formerly  was  news  editor 
of  Radio  Station  KDYL  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  a  staff  member 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  and 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner. 

John  R.  Talmage,  information 
officer  for  the  War  Assets  Ad¬ 


Neill 


ministration’s  Salt  Lake  City 
office,  has  rejoined  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News  as  special 
assignment  reporter.  Talmage 
was  a  Deseret  News  staff  mem¬ 
ber  prior  to  World  War  II. 

James  Quigley,  Twin  Falls 
(Ida.)  Times-News  staffer,  has 
joined  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
as  reporter. 

Eddie  Butterworth  has 
moved  from  slot  man  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  to  slot 
man  at  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
News. 

Jack  North  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune  and  Joe 
Blenkle,  sports  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  Boise, 
are  among  those  recently  named 
to  the  public  re.ations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Amateur  Softball  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Americas. 

Main  Rich,  formerly  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Marshalltown  (la.) 
Republican,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
Boise,  as  wire  editor. 

Roy  j.  Gibbons, 
science  writer 
for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has 
been  voted  a 
member  of  the 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the 
Advancement  of 
Science.  After 
explosion  of  the 
first  atomic 
bomb  over  Ja¬ 
pan ,  Gibbons 
was  the  first  r'UK 
newspaper  man  C»ibbons 
to  disclose  that  the  University 
of  Chicago  had  been  the  coordi¬ 
nating  center  of  atomic  research 
for  four  years. 

Harwell  (top)  Howard  has 
joined  the  INS  in  Atlanta.  He 
went  to  INS  from  the  state  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  of  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

Wayne  Spraggins,  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  sports  department 
has  resigned  to  join  the  account¬ 
ing  staff  of  an  oil  company.  He 
graduated  from  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  recently,  having  at¬ 
tended  the  school  and  worked 
on  the  newspaper,  concurrently. 

Noble  Richardson,  Jr.,  former 
Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser 
state  editor,  who  resigned  to 
complete  his  college  education, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College. 

Raymond  R.  Howe,  Jr.  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy  and  will  return  to  the 
Charlotte  News  as  sports  editor 
in  February. 

Preston  Sparrow,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Philippines,  has 
resumed  his  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

Don  Bishop,  a  public  relations 
officer  at  Fort  Benning.  Fort 
Jackson  and  Fort  Bragg  during 
the  war.  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C) 
Journal. 

A.  Maynard  Deekf.ns,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Training  Station’s  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Norfolk  Sea-Bag, 
for  three  years,  has  returned  to 
his  old  desk  on  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader. 
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NEW  WORLD  HEADQUARTERS  of  Rexatl  Drug  Company  in  Los 
Angeles,  including  one  of  Hie  world's  largest  drug  stores — now  doing 
one  of  the  largest  volumes  of  business  of  any  drug  store  in  America. 


Retail  sales  now  at  the  rate  of  4  billion  a  year 
in  Amenta's  third  largest  market! 


AMERICA  IS  MOVING  WEST  ...  TO  STAY!  People  buy 
where  people  are.  Today  more  people  live  in  Los 
Angeles  County  than  in  Philadelphia  or  Detroit.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  are  running  at  $1120  per  capita.  Multiply 
this  by  3,908,477  people  and  you  get  an  idea  of  this 
dynamic  market.  New  department  stores  valued  at 
43  millions  have  been  built  here  since  V-J  Day.  Plans 
are  completed  for  others  totaling  35  million.  That’s 
proof  spending  customers  are  here.  Tell  them  in  The 
Times  .  .  .  largest  home  delivery  in  the  West! 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  LOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
»  Times  has  just  completed  a  com- 
prehensive  survey  of  the  Los 
M  AnKeles  area.  Studies  of  pop- 

V  ulation  trends,  sales  analyses, 

'  buying  habits,  routes,  etc.  W rite 

today  for  a  FREE  copy  of  “Los 
Angeles  —  City  Without  Limits." 

Full  details  of  the  many  Times  studies 
on  America’s  Third  Market. 


CIRCULATION- ABC  Audit  Report  for  twelve  months  ending  March  31.  1917:  Daily.  400,811;  Sunday,  747,852 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.  -  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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One-Third  of  Stations 
Have  Press  Affiliation 
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Analysis  of  Newspaper-Radio  Affiliations 


state 

Alabama  . . . 
Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  . . . 
California  . . 
Colorado  . . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware  . . 
Dist.  of  Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho  . 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa  . . 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine  . . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana  . 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico 
New  York.. 
No.  Carolina 
No.  Dakota. 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania 
So.  Carolina. 
So.  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas  .... 

Utah  . 

Virginia  . . 
Washington 
W.  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  . . 
Wyoming  . . 
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By  Jerry  Walker 

APPROXIMATELY  one-third  of 

all  the  commercial  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  have 
some  degree  of  newspaper  affil¬ 
iation.  ranging  from  outright 
ownership  to  small  stock  inter 
est. 

The  percentage  of  newspaper- 
affiliated  stations  has  remained 
almost  constant  for  several 
years,  although  the  to£al  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  outlets  —  both 
Standard  and  Frequency  Modu¬ 
lation — has  been  climbing  rap¬ 
idly. 

1.995  Stations  on  Jon.  1 

Of  the  1.995  stations  licensed 
for  operation  as  of  Jan.  1,  this 
year.  734.  or  36%,  are  classified 
newspaper  affiliates.  The  total 
includes  1,621  AM  stations  and 
374  FM  stations.  Of  these,  449 
AMs  and  285  FMs  are  on  the 
newspaper  list. 

The  compilation  has  been 
made  from  data  in  the  Broad¬ 
casting  Magazine  Yearbook, 
which  reflects  stock  ownership 
In  stations  reported  to  the  Year¬ 
book  and  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  It  also 
embraces  information  relating 
to  newspapers  other  than  dailies. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Yearbook  for  1948 
shows  approximately  600  sta¬ 
tions  affiliate  with  daily  news¬ 
papers.  This  data  is  obtained 
entirely  from  the  newspapers 
themselves,  and  therefore  does 
not  include  any  information 
from  radio  stations  which  own 
newspapers.  Hence,  the  Broad¬ 
casting  tabulation  is  more  inclu¬ 
sive  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  extent  of  newspaper  affilia¬ 
tion. 

Minority  Interest  in  54 
Analysis  of  Broadcasting's 
data  shows  that  162  licenses 
have  been  Issued  in  the  names 
of  publishing  companies;  35  in 
the  names  of  individual  pub¬ 
lishers;  and  261  in  the  names  of 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  broad¬ 
casting  firms.  Publishers  or 
other  executives  of  newspapers 
hold  minority  interest  in  54  sta¬ 
tions.  In  a  few  cases,  it  should 
be  pointed  out.  publishers  hold¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  radio  stations 
do  not  consider  it  affiliation  in 
any  sense  since  they  operate 
their  businesses  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate. 

In  the  AM  field  alone,  about 
27  %  of  the  stations  are  news¬ 
paper-owned  or  affiliated.  This 
represents  a  drop  from  the  one- 
third  proportion  which  prevailed 
a  few  years  ago  when  approxi¬ 
mately  1,400  stations  were  on 
the  air. 

There  has  been  some  indica¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  that  the 
FCC  was  striving  to  maintain 
the  one-third  proportion  on  the 
overall  broadcasting  picture, 
through  application  of  its  pol¬ 
icy  of  favoring  non  newspaper 
applicants  for  the  diversification 
of  mass  communications.  How¬ 


ever,  the  Commission  has  de 
viat^  occasionally  from  this 
policy  to  give  licenses  to  locally- 
own^  newspapers  with  good 
reputations  for  community  serv¬ 
ice. 

Half  in  250-Watt  Class 

A  by-product  of  the  analysis 
is  the  disclosure  that  nearly  half 
of  the  newspaper-affiliated  AM 
stations  have  only  250-watt 
power.  There  are  only  seven  10,- 
000  watt  stations  in  the  news¬ 
paper  group  and  14  of  the  50- 
kw.  class.  Chicago  boasts  three 
of  the  giants,  one  owned  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  one  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  and  one  by  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  a  semi-weekly 
journal.  There  are  90  in  the 
1,000-watt  category;  110  of  5.000- 
watt  and  seven  of  10,000  watt. 

Evidence  of  a  continuing  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  pub¬ 
lishers  as  to  whether  they  should 
engage  in  radio  broadcasting  is 
found  in  two  statements  which 
are  being  given  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution.  One  emanates  from 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  It  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Radio  Committee  by  Milton 
R.  Miller,  publisher  of  Batavia 
(N.  Y. )  News,  saying: 

“In  the  very,  very  small  mi¬ 
nority,  we  continue  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  a  newspaper  has 
no  more  business  in  radio  than 
in  commercial  printing  or  other 
allied  activities.  To  try  to  grab 
off  everything  is  just  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  greed.  Why  not  go  into 
the  department  store  business 
or  other  retail  activities,  which 
can  use  newspaper  advertising? 
There  is  good  money  in  that. 

“We  elect  to  stick  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing  a  newspaper. 
By  the  time  most  of  these  FM 
boys  get  to  going,  the  cream  will 
be  off  radio  and  maybe  it  is  al¬ 
ready.  If  your  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  cannot  outproduce  ra¬ 
dio  retail  advertising  three  to 
one,  then  you  better  get  out  of 
the  newspaper  business.” 

Anderson  Refends  Dual  Service 

A  publisher  of  a  small  paper 
who  takes  the  opposite  view  is 
Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard  ( N. 
C. )  Times,  who  is  also  president 
of  WBBO.  He  writes  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Publisher: 

“I  have  never  believed  that 
a  radio  station  could  put  a  good, 
progressive  newspaper  out  of 
business  and.  contrary  to  some 
concepts  in  the  FCC  official  fam¬ 
ily.  I  have  felt  that  newspaper 
and  radio  monopoly  in  a  small 
community  was  a  desirable 
thing,  with  each  one  supple¬ 
menting  the  other  and  both 
working  closely  and  harmonious¬ 
ly  for  public  welfare. 

“So  far  my  own  experience 
bears  out  this  contention.  I  have 
found  that  the  success  of  a  radio 
station  in  a  small  town  is  de¬ 
pendent.  in  a  large  measure,  up¬ 


on  the  employment  of  the  same 
basic  principles  as  are  used  in 
the  establishment  of  a  success¬ 
ful,  profitable  newspaper. 

“We  promote  our  station  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  columns  of  our 
newspaper  and  added  at  least 
100  new  subscribers  within  the 
first  30  days  after  we  went  on 
the  air  because  we  carried  the 
radio  program  log  in  the  paper. 

“I  have  found  further  that  the 
station  appeals  to  certain  types 
of  advertisers  who  formerly 
were  not  interested  in  using 
newspapers  at  all  and  that  after 
they  had  obtained  results  from 
their  radio  advertising,  decided 
to  use  the  newspaper." 

■ 

Indiana  Daily  Holds 
Sportsmen's  Show 

South  Bend,  Ind. — As  part  of 
its  campaign  to  preserve  one  of 
Indiana’s  scenic  spots,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  recently  sponsored  a 
sportsmen’s  show  attended  by 
more  than  1,600.  Feature  of  the 
show  was  Emil  Liers,  Homer, 
Minn.,  trainer  and  breeder  of 
otters. 


Priest's  Second  Suit 
For  Damages  Fails 

Huntsville,  Ala. — Dismissal  of 
an  appeal  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
W.  Terminiello  of  his  $100,000 
damage  suit  against  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  Times  and  Editor  Reese  T. 
Amis  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama.  The 
plaintiff  was  ordered  to  pay 
costs. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  March,  1945,  of  a  letter 
signed  “37  Subscribers.”  This 
letter,  the  Rev.  Terminiello  con¬ 
tended,  brought  him  into  “pub¬ 
lic  hatred,  contempt  and  ridi¬ 
cule.” 

A  $1,000,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Birmingham  News-Age-Her¬ 
ald  last  year  was  dropped  when 
Judge  C.  B.  Smith  sustained  de 
murrers  to  the  complaint. 

Principal  basis  of  Teimini- 
ello’s  suit  was  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  News  Staff  Writer 
Hugh  W.  Sparrow  accusing  the 
clergyman  of  un  -  American 
activities.  The  priest  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Catholic  Church 
but  reinstated  after  an  apology. 
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RADIO  CORRORATIOM  of  AMERICA 


This  "magic  iamp"  makes  Aiaddin's  iook  iaxy 


You  will  remember  the  fabulous 
lamp— and  how  it  served  its  mas¬ 
ter,  Aladdin.  Serving  you,  today, 
is  a  real  “magic  lamp”. . .  the  elec¬ 
tron  tube. 

You  are  familiar  with  these  tubes 
ill  your  radio,  \b‘etrola  radio-phono¬ 
graph  or  television  set . . .  but  that 
is  onlv  a  small  part  of  the  work  thev 
do.  Using  radio  tubes,  RCA  Labora¬ 
tories  have  helped  to  develop  many 
i;ew  servants  for  man. 

A  partial  list  includes:  all-clectronic 
tvicvision,  FM  radio,  portable  radios, 


the  electronic  microscope,  radio-heat, 
radar,  Shoran,  Teleran,  and  countless 
special  “tools”  for  science,  communica¬ 
tions  and  commerce. 

The  electron  microscope,  helping 
in  the  fight  against  disease,  magni¬ 
fies  bacteria  more  than  1(X),(KX)  di¬ 
ameters,  radar  sees  through  fog  and 
darkness,  all -electronic  television 
shows  events  taking  place  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  radio-heat  “glues”  wood  or 
plastics,  Shoran  locates  points  on 
the  earth’s  surface  with  unbeliev¬ 
able  accuracy,  Teleran  adds  to  the 
safety  of  air  travel. 


Constant  advances  in  radio-elec¬ 
tronics  are  a  major  objective  at  RCA 
Laboratories.  Fully  developed,  these 
progressive  developments  are  part  of 
the  instruments  bearing  the  name  RCA, 
or  RCA  Victor. 

When  in  Radio  City,  New  York, 
he  sure  to  sec  the  radio,  television 
and  electronic  wonders  cm  display 
at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  Street.  Admission  is  dlwaiys 
free.  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
RCA  Bnildino,  Radio  City,  New 
York  City  20,  N.  Y. 


RCA  scientists— pioneers  in  radio-electronics— apply  the  “radio 
tube"  to  coiumunications,  science,  industry,  entertainment,  and  transportation. 
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Use  Gruesome  Photos? 
Sure,  Answers  C.  E. 


By  James  L.  Collings 

HARRY  E.  REISER,  city  editor 

of  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald, 
thoroughly  indorses  the  use  of 
gory  automobile  accident  pic¬ 
tures,  reports  Haskell  Short, 
Lexington  newsman. 

Such  pictures,  no  matter  how 
stomach-turning,  have  a  definite 
news  value  and  help  to  prove 
that  careless  driving  doesn’t  pay, 
the  city  editor  explained  to 
Short. 

The  whole  discussion  arose 
when,  on  Jan.  5,  the  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  a  gruesome  shot  of  an 
accident  victim  whose  skull  had 
been  pierced  by  a  two-inch  pipe. 
Police  said  that  he  had  appar¬ 
ently  fallen  asleep  just  before 
his  car  crashed  into  a  roadside 
fence.  The  picture  was  spread 
over  four  columns  the  next 
morning. 

Its  appearance,  says  Short, 
aroused  some  of  the  local  citi¬ 
zenry,  but  the  police  praised  its 
publication,  claiming  such  pic¬ 
tures  make  motorists  more  care¬ 
ful.  Short  added  that  one  busi¬ 
nessman  showed  it  to  all  his 
traveling  salesmen. 

“Shortly  afterward,”  said 
Short,  “the  grand  jury  dealt  at 
length  with  traffic  problems, 
especially  in  urging  heavier  pen¬ 
alties  for  drunken  or  reckless 
driving." 

Several  davs  after  the  picture 
was  used,  Thomas  R.  Under¬ 
wood,  Herald  editor,  said  in  an 
editorial  that  the  accident  shot 
had  caused  more  comment  than 
any  other  recent  picture. 

Underwood  explained; 

“We  do  not  write  to  uphold 
the  use  of  the  picture,  but  to 
suggest  to  all  to  be  careful  and 
to  stay  in  condition  to  drive,  be¬ 
ing  wide  awake  and  alert.” 

The  taste  of  this  picture  was 
no  sooner  forgotten  than  another 
fatal  accident  occurred.  This 
picture  also  got  front-page  play. 

Reiser  told  Short  that  these 
pictures  were  judged  “on  their 
news  value,  their  technical  cor¬ 
rectness  and  their  value  as  a  les¬ 
son  of  what  can  happen  on  the 
highways. 

The  newsman  then  asked  the 
city  editor  how  he  would  handle 
a  similar  shot  of  a  local  person. 

Reiser  replied; 

“We  would  publish  the  picture 
regardless  of  the  pressure 
brought  on  us  to  withhold  it.” 

He  explained  that  the  Herald 
has  published  pictures  of  man¬ 
gled  bodies  of  persons  living 
within  the  paper’s  circulation 
area.  The  two  pictures  referred 
to  here  were  those  of  out-of- 
state  residents. 

“We  aren’t  trying  to  shock 
readers,”  Reiser  told  Short.  “We 
are  just  trying  to  cover  the 
news.  We  have  no  positive  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  pictures  have 
prevented  accidents,  but  we  feel 
that  if  one  life  is  saved  by  our 
publishing  them,  then  we  have 
no  apology  to  offer  for  their 
use.” 


Prize  News  Pix 

SIXTEEN  prize  winners  and  18 

honorable  mentions  in  the  va¬ 
rious  fields  of  news  photography 
have  been  selected  for  the  12th 
annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  Assn, 
of  New  York. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Vete- 
ran.s’  Center,  500  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City,  will  open  March 
20  and  run  until  April  18. 

Winners  and  their  pictures 
are: 

Spot  News: 

First — “Cheesecake  at  the 
Opera”  by  Walter  Kelleher, 
N.  Y.  Daily  News;  second — “A 
Change  of  Faces”  by  Anthony 
Bernato,  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror; 
third — “Babe’s  Bow”  by  Nat 
Fein,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 

Honorable  mentions  are  Leon 
Hoffman,  Daily  Mirror;  Jack 
O'Brien,  N.  Y.  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can;  Seymour  S.  Zolotorofe, 
also  of  the  Journal  American; 
Charles  R.  Payne,  Daily  News. 

Sports: 

First — “Heading  for  a  Crash 
Landing”  by  Ernest  Sisto,  N.  Y. 
Times;  second — ’'Help  Wanted” 
by  Paul  Byrne,  Bronx  Home 
News;  third — “Robbing  Home” 
by  Jack  Frank,  Herald  Tribune. 

Honorable  mentions  are 
Henry  Olen,  Daily  News;  An¬ 
thony  Sande,  Acme  Newspic- 
tures;  Edward  Jerry,  also  of 
Acme 

Speedlite: 

First — “Lens  Lightning”  by 
Samuel  Falk,  Times.  The  others 
in  this  class  were  all  honorable 
mentions;  Athony  Camerano, 
Associated  Press:  Mathew  Zim¬ 
merman,  also  of  the  AP,  who  re¬ 
ceived  two  honorable  mentions. 

Feature: 

First — “New-Born  Extraction” 
by  Joseph  Boyle,  N.  Y.  Post; 
second  —  “Trygve  Lie  —  One 
World-United  Nations”  by  Harry 
Leder,  Acme;  third — “I  Dare 
You,”  by  Jess  Strait,  Mirror. 

Honorable  mentions  are  Son- 
nee  Gottlieb,  International  News 
Photos;  Jack  O’Brien,  Journal 
American;  Robert  Kradin,  Wide 
World  Photos;  Arthur  Brower, 
Times. 

Portrait  and  Personalities: 

First — “Haven”  by  Irving  Ha- 
BERMAN,  PM;  second — “Churchill 
of  Dogdom”  by  Ralph  Morgan, 
of  Morgan  Studio,  Denver,  Colo.; 
third — “Eyes  Have  It”  by  Joseph 
Heppner,  Metropolitan  Photo 
Service. 

Honorable  mentions  are  Sam¬ 
uel  Falk,  Times,  and  John  C. 
Lindsay,  AP. 

Pictorial: 

First — “Future  Champs  in 
Motion”  by  Mike  Ackerman, 
Acme:  second — “End  of  the 
Pier”  by  Anthony  Camerano, 
AP;  third — “The  Last  Mile”  by 
Bruce  Hopkins,  Mirror. 

Honorable  mentions  are 
Michael  J.  Ackerman,  Acme, 
and  Morris  Gordon,  PM. 


Detective  Telephoto 
Captures  Two  Hoodlums 
A  TRIO  of  Acme  telephoto  ma¬ 
chines  turned  detective  and 
were  responsible  for  the  jailing 
of  two  youths  who  robbed  an 
Indianapolis  night  club. 

Here’s  what  happened: 

The  machines  involved  were 
trans  ceivers  in  the  offices  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Anpeal  and  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times,  plus  a  portable 
teleohoto  transmitter  set  up  at 
Paris,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  police,  in  their 
search  for  two  bandits  who  held 
up  a  bus.  came  upon  William 
Lemay  and  John  Raven,  both  17, 
at  a  Paris  tourist  camp.  Raven 
escaped  at  the  time,  but  was 
later  recaptured. 

The  police  found  $6,000  and 
guns  in  the  teenagers’  car.  This 
amount  was  far  more  than  that 
taken  in  the  bus  robbery.  Lemay 
wouldn’t  tell  where  it  came 
from,  but  he  did  finally  admit 
he  was  from  Indianapolis.  A 
check  with  police  there  revealed 
no  man  by  that  name  was 
wanted. 

In  the  meantime,  Memphis 
had  sent  out  a  photographer 
with  a  portable  telephoto  ma¬ 
chine  to  Paris  to  transmit  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal's  morning  edition. 

On  a  hunch.  Robert  Paine, 
managing  editor,  called  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  and  asked: 

“Have  you  had  any  holdups 
in  which  something  like  $5,000 
or  $6,000  was  taken?  They  have 
arrested  a  man  down  here  who 
gives  an  Indianapolis  address.” 

Edwin  Heinke,  Times  city  edi¬ 
tor,  replied  that  such  an  amount 
had  been  taken  earlier  in  the 
week  in  a  night  club  robbery. 
He  asked  that  pictures  of  Lemay 
and  the  automobile  be  trans¬ 
mitted  for  an  identification 
check  by  the  Indianapolis  rob¬ 
bery  victims.  Then  he  called 
the  night  club  owners  to  the 
Times  office. 

By  then,  the  pictures  were  in 
from  the  portable  machine  at 
Paris.  So  Memphis  relayed  them 
by  telephoto  to  Indianapolis  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Acme  network. 

When  the  telephotos  were 
processed,  the  night  club  owners 
immediately  identified  Lemay  as 


one  of  the  robbers.  And  one  of 
them  said  the  pictured  auto  was 
his.  It  had  been  taken  by  the 
youths  in  their  getaway. 

Lemay  soon  made  a  full  con¬ 
fession  and  was  returned  to  In¬ 
dianapolis.  The  telephoto  trans¬ 
ceivers  went  back  to  transmit¬ 
ting  other  pictures.  And  the 
Tennessee  police  continued  their 
search  for  the  bus  bandits  they 
had  gone  after  in  the  first  place. 

Shutter  Shorts 

HERB  QUALSET,  Sioux  Falls 

(S.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  election  to  the  local 
school  board  this  June. 

Wabash  -  Sylvania  photolamps 
win  carry  the  lone  name  of  Syl¬ 
vania.  reports  Philip  Sperry, 
sales  manager. 

Phil  Harrington,  Minneap¬ 
olis  I  Minn. )  Tribune,  is  now 
with  Look.  Powell  Krueger, 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times,  has 
moved  over  to  the  Tribune. 

Arthur  J.  Cornelius  (chief) 
and  Joseph  K.  Rensin,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal,  recently 
were  patted  for  their  coverage 
of  the  Army’s  “Operation  Snow¬ 
drop”  mass  parachute  jumping. 

The  southwestern  bureau  of 
Acme  Newspictures  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  has  become  a  part 
of  Acme’s  coast-to-coast  leased 
line  network.  New  faces  there 
are  William  D.  Monroe,  Jr. 
Jeff  Hodges,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
D.  Garrett.  Harold  Gully  is 
manager. 

■ 

'Person-to-Person'  Ads 
Get  Netv  Lotv -Rates 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Mil- 
waukee  Sentinel  has  announced 
new  low  rates  for  “person-to- 
person”  want  ads  for  individ¬ 
uals.  This  new  low  rate  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  individual  who 
has  one  item  of  a  kind  to  sell, 
one  room  to* rent,  or  needs  house¬ 
hold  help  or  other  help,  etc.,  of¬ 
ficials  explained,  as  differentiat¬ 
ing  from  a  commercial  firm 
which  can  make  deals  with 
many  people  who  respond  to 
their  ads.  The  new  “person-to- 
person”  rate  is  17  cents  a  line 
for  30  consecutive  days;  18  cents 
for  seven  days;  24c  for  three 
days,  and  35  cents  for  one  day, 
with  the  minimum  order  two 
lines  for  70  cents. 


EDITOR  sfc  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
ARE 

TIME-SAVING  LEADS  TO  ALL 
MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Hunting  for  a  press,  linotype,  newsprint  or  some  other  thing 
needed  to  keep  your  mechanical  department  going  smoothly 
Is  quick  and  easy  In  the  handy-to-shop  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Mechanical  Equipment  Ads.  They’re  good  leads  to  every  kind 
of  equipment.  With  their  aid,  a  telephone  call  or  a  letter  to 
the  persons  listed  fill  the  bill  without  wasting  precious  digging 
hours,  or  precious  energy  either.  So  start  collecting  that  time 
bonus  now  by  turning  to  the  Mechanical  Equipment  classifica¬ 
tion. 

DEALERS  LISTED  IN 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
Are  Always  Happy  fa  Serve  You 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  20,  1948 
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PROMOTION 


Fabulous  Firsts  ^  Ar 

THE  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
really  clicks  with  a  little  H 

folder  on  “Fabulous  First  in  ft/  VV  UlClS  Ul 
Oregon,’’  which  digs  deep  into  ir  « «  ■  ■ 

the  history  of  Portland  to  come  WNM A  JylootinCf 
up  with  fascinating  little  items 

of  commercial  interest.  TTiis  Editor  &  Publisher’s  awards 
first  of  what  will  develop  into  a  for  outstanding  newspaper  pro¬ 
series  of  fo.ders  deals  with  the  motions  of  1947  will  be  present 
first  retail  food  delivery  in  the  ed  next  month  at  the  conven 
state,  by  one  John  Quinn,  an  tion  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Irishman,  who  cut  up  salmon  Promotion  Association, 
to  peddle  it  by  the  pound  from  Theme  of  this  year’s  (18th  an- 
door  to  door,  back  in  1865.  nual)  convention,  which  meets 


Top  Attention  Given 
To  Consumer  Studies 


THE  PAST  year  has  been  prob-  Only  slightly  less  noteworthy 
ably  the  greatest  we  have  yet  is  the  fifth  survey  of  the  flow 
had  in  the  progress  and  develop-  of  retail  buying  traffic  in  Cin- 
ment  of  market  research  by  cinnati,  just  issued  by  the  Cin- 
newspapers.  Not  a  week  goes  cinnati  (O. )  Post.  This  is  an 
by,  it  seems  to  us,  but  that  we  imposing  volume  of  124  pages, 
report  in  this  space  some  note-  spiral  bound  and  file  size, 
worthy  research  project  or  ac-  which  is  just  bulging  with  vital 
complishment  by  a  newspaper  information  for  advertisers, 
somewhere  in  the  country.  Similar  studies  were  made  in 
This  is  all  to  the  good,  and  1936,  1937,  1939,  and  1941.  Be- 
the  promise  is  that  it  will  get  cause  this  volume  reveals  what 
even  better.  For  a  couple  of  has  happened  during  and  after 
years  now  we  have  been  ham-  the  war  years,  it  may  well  be 
mering  away  at  the  idea  that  of  the  most  important  of  the  five, 
the  two  principal  functions  of  This  study  shows  where 
promotion — to  inform  and  to  ex-  people  buy  and  the  prices  they 
cite — the  function  to  inform  is  pay.  It  covers  wearing  apparel, 
right  now  the  more  important,  furniture  and  furnishings,  and 
Information  is  what  the  custo-  appliances.  It  affords  informa- 
mer  needs  and  wants.  Supply-  tion  also  on  how  homes  are  .  ,  „ 

ing  it,  therefore,  is  the  best  heated,  first  (store  visited  on  In  the  Bag 
possible  kind  of  promotion.  shopping  trips,  grocery,  meat  FROM  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post 
That’s  why  it  seems  to  us  es-  market,  and  drug  store  patron-  comes  an  informative  folder 
pecially  important  that  the  New  ized,  how  and  where  laundry  is  detailing  how  reader  response 
York  Sun  shou.d  have  won  a  done,  dry  cleaning,  jewelry,  set  an  alltime  high  last  year, 
medal  award  this  year  in  the  beauty  shop,  automobiles,  etc.  A  recipe  booklet  on  seafood. 

Annual  Advertising  Awards  for  There  is  data  also  on  popula-  offered  in  the  Post,  drew  180,000 
its  consumer  panel  study.  Of  tion,  how  Cincinnatians  read  requests,  exhausting  the  supply  advertising, 
all  market  research  projects,  newspapers,  age  of  Post  readers,  and  leaving  40,000  requests  un-  -•  --''=-^  -- 
the  consumer  panel,  the  experts  size  of  Post  families,  their  in-  filled.  This  is  only  one  of  sev- 
tell  us,  holds  the  most  promise,  come,  and  number  of  persons  in  eral  items  reported. 

Yet,  consumer  panels  are  slow  them  employed.  From  the  Minneapolis  ( Minn.) 

to  develop,  largely  because  of  “One  of  the  things  immediate-  Tribune — a  challenging  booklet 
the  great  expense  involved.  ’This  iy  apparent.’’  notes  Harold  titled  “Seven  and  Eleven”  which 


silhouette  drawings.  It  makes  damentals  of  Good  Newspaper 
a  good  tie-in,  too,  with  the  snap-  Promotion.” 
per— that  fabulous  success  comes  t- 

to  Oregonian  advertisers.  Simmons  Is  Chairman 

Promotion  Manager  George  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
P.  Griffis  deserves  a  hand  for  representatives  of  media,  the 
this,  as  he  does  also  for  a  broad-  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau 
side,  “I^ogress  Report,”  which  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  the 
carries  an  interim  story  to  em-  field  of  education, 
ployes  about  the  progress  of  the  Russell  L.  Simmons  of  the 
Oregonian’s  new  building.  TTiis  Cleveland  Press,  program  chair- 
is  a  follow-up  on  a  broadside  man,  has  announced  that  the 
reported  here  last  year,  which  schedule  includes — in  addition 
gave  employes  a  “Blueprint  of  to  business  sesions — promotion 
Our  Dreams.”  exhibits,  arranged  by  Co-chair¬ 

man  Carl  Himmelman,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  cocktail  par 
ties  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Sales  Management; 
and  an  “entertainment  surprise.” 

The  E  &  P  citations  will  be 
given  to  winners  in  seven  pro¬ 
motion  classifications;  national 
’  '  j,  local  advertising, 

classified  advertising,  circulation, 
community  service,  market  data 
and  classification  market  survey. 
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with  the  Elizabeth  Doily 
Journal  readers.  The  rid¬ 
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In  Elizabeth  and  Union 
County  Communities  jick 
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where  they  and  then 
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The  Polish  government  is  getting 
pretty  angry  about  the  smug* 
gling  of  its  anti-Communist  citi* 
zens  into  Sweden.  If  this  keeps 
up.  Poland  won’t  have  any  popu¬ 
lation. 


Journal  Circulation 
IS  90% 

Home  Delivered 


According  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  chemical  contents 
of  the  human  body,  formerly 
valued  at  98  cents,  are  now  cal¬ 
culated  by  scientists  to  be  worth, 
at  current  prices,  about  $31.  But 
most  people  go  right  on  feeling 
like  2  cents. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON  IS 


February  20,  1948 


Mr.  Donald  Douglas,  President 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company 
Santa  Monica,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Douglas: 

On  the  eve  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  DC-6  transport  airplane 
Into  airline  service  It  appears  appropriate  for  me  to  make 
a  statement  to  you. 

The  DC-6  airplane  was  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  service  by 
the  scheduled  airlines  and  your  Company  on  November  11,  1947. 
Subsequently  numerous  modifications  and  engineering  changes 
have  been  developed  and  completed  on  the  aircraft.  In  order 
to  Improve  safety  and  reliability  of  service. 

I  believe  that  the  DC-6  today,  from  an  engineering  viewpoint, 
represents  one  of  the  safest,  finest  and  most  advanced  airline 
transports  available  for  public  service.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  extends  Its  congratulations  to  you,  the  Douglas 
Company,  and  the  scheduled  airlines,  who  have  cooperated  so 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  In 
completing  the  modifications  so  that  the  airlines  that  have 
the  DC-6  as  part  of  their  fleet  may  again  use  this  type  to  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  our  air  transport  system. 

Sincerely  yours, 


I 


I 


T.  P^rlght 

Administrator.^  Civil  Aeronautics 


AMERICAN'S  FLAGSHIPS 


Call  your  nearest  American  Airlines  office 
or  travel  agent  now  for  reservations 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC. 
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George  Clark  Draws 
People  He  Likes 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

A  STORY  is  admiringly  re¬ 
counted  among  other  syn¬ 
dicate  cartoonists  about  George 
Clark.  Deadline 
was  at  hand  and 
the  Chicago 
Tribune  -New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  had  been 
trying  all  meth¬ 
ods  to  reach 
him  about  his 
overdue  panels. 

One  telegram 
produced  no  an¬ 
swer.  The  tele- 
phone  didn’t 
reach  him.  Then  , 

a  second  tele-  Clark 
gram  came  back,  unopened,  with 
a  penciled  notation  on  the  out¬ 
side,  “Please  don't  bother  me.” 

True  or  not,  “That  may  have 
happened,”  admitted  Clark  with 
a  flicker  of  smile.  “It  upsets  me 
to  be  told  I’m  behind  in  my 
work.” 

Family  Man 

Clark,  who  draws  the  folksy 
CT-NYN  panel  “The  Neighbors” 
and  Sunday  page  “The  Ripples”, 
is  a  nice  family  man  with 
slightly  tousled  hair,  just  ordi¬ 
nary  looking  until  a  boyish 
smile  lights  up  his  face  like  a 
birthday  cake  as  he  talks  to 
youngsters,  his  own  or  others. 
He’s  a  chap  who  thinks  the 
“most  wonderful  thing”  is  walk¬ 
ing  out  on  a  Ashing  dock  near 
his  £last  Side  New  York  apart¬ 
ment  and  watching  a  seagull 
while  he  munches  a  salami  sand¬ 
wich. 

He  likes  people,  he  likes  draw¬ 
ing  them  when  he’s  figured  out 
how  he  wants  to  do  It — “It’s  the 
most  fun  in  the  world  when  you 


get  started” — but  thoughts  of 
deadline  break  his  mood. 

“If  you’re  not  having  any  fun 
in  the  drawings  they’re  not 
going  to  be  any  good,”  he  told 
El&P.  “The  pleasure  that  a  read¬ 
er  gets  out  of  a  cartoon  is  the 
same  enjoyment  that  the  car¬ 
toonist  puts  into  it.” 

Clark's  “Neighbors”  are  aver¬ 
age  people  whose  actions  at 
home,  shopping  or  in  the  soda 
fountain  produce  a  sympathetic, 
unembittered  chuckle  from 
readers.  Like  his  recent  panel 
about  a  teenage  daughter  with 
an  ice  cream  cone  at  the  maga¬ 
zine  stand.  “Don’t  drip  on  that 
magazine,  Peggy,”  says  the 
mother  as  she  eats  a  soda.  “You 
wouldn’t  want  Mother  to  have 
to  BUY  it,  would  you?” 

“I  can’t  satirize  people,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Clark.  “It  isn’t  any  con¬ 
scious  plan.  I  draw  people  that 
I  like.  I've  never  stopped  to 
figure  out  why,  but  I  like  it 
better  that  way.  The  kind  of 
fun  I  make  of  people  never 
hurts  them.  It  isn't  that  I  like 
everybody.  I'm  interested  in 
the  people  I  do  like — and  I 
draw  them.” 

The  CT-NYN  cartoonist  gets 
50%  of  his  ideas,  he  said,  from 
his  family  and  the  people  his 
family  comes  in  contact  with. 
That  means  his  attractive  wife, 
his  nursery-school-age  son,  15- 
year-old  Joyce  and  her  teenage 
friends. 

“I'm  after  everything  that  is 
the  typical  American  home  and 
you  don’t  have  to  cover  the 
United  States  to  find  it,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  by  now  warmed  up  ot  his 
subject. 

“It’s  all  in  learning  how  to 
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make  a  gag  out  of  so  little, 
something  that’s  a  common 
thing  that  will  be  immediately 
recognized. 

“I  don't  say  to  myself  this 
has  to  be  terribly  funny — How 
many  people  are  going  to  laugh 
at  it?  I  don’t  want  them  to 
laugh.  I  want  them  to  be  in¬ 
terested.  You  can’t  hold  that 
big  a  public  strictly  on  a  laugh 
basis.” 

The  walls  of  Clark’s  studio 
and  of  his  small  back  room 
emergency  studio  at  his  apart¬ 
ment  are  covered  with  sketches 
of  all  sorts  of  ordinary  people; 
youngsters  with  a  fresh  natural¬ 
ness  about  them,  older  persons 
with  a  human  quality.  Back  in 
his  early  days  of  syndication  he 
used  to  spend  long  hours  sketch¬ 
ing  people,  usually  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Grand  Central  Station, 
but  now  he  gets  the  material  he 
wants  with  a  camera,  perhaps 
during  intermission  at  a  foot¬ 
ball  game.  Even  in  the  early 
days  he  would  find  only  15  or 
20  persons  he  wanted  in  a  sta¬ 
tion. 

“They  wouldn’t  have  to  be  in¬ 
tellectual,”  he  tried  to  explain. 
“I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but 
they  had  to  give  off  the  human 
thing.  There's  something  child¬ 
ish  about  all  people  with  few 
exceptions.”  When  there  isn’t, 
"I  can’t  draw  them,”  he  said. 

When  Ciark  was  24  he  started 
his  syndicated  career  doing 
“Side  Glances”  for  NEA  Service 
and  continued  that  panel  11 
years  until  he  moved  to  CT- 
NYN. 

He  denies  being  a  perfection¬ 
ist,  but  labors  to  improve  his 
work  and  prepares  panels  which 
fairly  jump  out  of  the  page, 
even  when  surrounded  by  ads 
in  the  tabloid  New  York  Daily 
News. 

“You  can  get  all  the  art  that’s 
in  you  in  any  type  of  art,”  he 
believes  though  he’d  rather 
draw  than  talk  about  it,  “but 
it’s  harder  in  a  cartoon.  I’d  like 
to  sit  up  on  Cape  Cod  and  draw 
sand  dunes,  but  that’s  easy — 
so  I’m  probably  just  dreaming 
of  loafing.” 


Chennault  on  China 
AT  THIS  crucial  period  in 
Chinese  -  American  re.ations 
United  Feature  Syndicate  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  series  of  14  articles 
under  Major  General  Claire 
Chennault’s  byline,  written  by 
Scripps-Howard  Staffer  Clyde 
Farnsworth.  The  first  two  arti¬ 
cles,  beginning  Mar.  22,  will  be 
1,000  words,  the  others  briefer, 
and  the  general  theme  will  be 
Chennault’s  view  of  a  decade 
of  American  policy  blunders  in 
China.  By  strange  coincidence 
the  UFS  series  wi.l  be  released 
to  newspapers  just  four  days 
before  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
goes  on  the  stands  with  40,000 
words  from  Stilwell’s  diary. 

Pandora 

PRESS  FEATURES  has  come  up 
with  a  second  feature  added  as 
a  result  of  that  PF  welcome  mat 
this  column  mentioned  in  Notes 
a  few  weeks  ago.  “Pandora," 
by  Kaye  Sloane  will  be  released 
May  3 — a  six-a-week  quatrain  of 
humor  or  irony,  occasionally 
with  a  news  tag. 

American  Way 
MEMO  to  readers  of  this  column 
who  have  been  asking  about 
Peck  Associates’  “The  American 
Way”:  Three  features  appear 
under  that  title,  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  by  George  Peck  which  he 
started  in  1938,  a  weekly  column 
by  one  of  his  four  associates 
started  about  five  years  ago,  and 
a  matted  cartoon  begun  last 
August  and  just  recently  put  on 
a  pay  basis.  All  but  about  100 
small  dailies  of  Peck’s  3,500 
newspaper  clients  are  weeklies 
The  Associates  are  Dr.  Nor 
man  Vincent  Peale,  minister, 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New 
York  City;  Dewitt  Emory,  presi 
dent.  National  Small  Business 
men’s  Assn.;  Dr.  Alfred  P, 
Haake,  former  professor  of  eco 
nomics  at  Rutgers  University, 
now  mayor  of  Park  Ridge,  Ill. 
and  Maurice  R.  Franks,  national 
business  agent  of  Railroad  Yard 
masters. 
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With  Solo  on  the  job,  the  whole 
wacky  world  takes  a  ribbing  I 
Here's  talent  of  national  tnog- 
azine  fame  at  work  on  a  first-run 
doily  newspaper  panel  that's 
guaranteed  to  brighten  up  any 
page  of  any  paper. 

Send  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 
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SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE  AND  COMMUNIST  PURPOSE 


\| 


**M«n  kAvc  been  sometimes  led  by  degrees,  sometimes  hurried  into  things  which,  if  they 
could  have  seen  the  whole  together,  they  never  would  havo  permitted  the  most  remote 
approach.’*  —Edmund  Burke 

If  essential  to  understanding,  the  American  people  should  be  Atomic- 
bomb-blasted  into  a  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  so-called  Social¬ 
ized  Medicine.  So  systematic  and  persistent  have  been  the  efforts  of 
its  sponsors  and  so  adroit  and  misleading  has  been  the  propaganda 
that  the  people  are  becoming  inured  to  the  acceptance  of  a  Compul¬ 
sory  Sickness  Insurance  Tax.  Socialized  Medicine  is  a  key  mechanism 
of  the  Communists  for  the  conquest  of  this  nation.  The  menace  is 
immediate.  The  danger  is  of  today.  Socialized  Health  Care  was  not 
designed  to  provide  better  medical  care  for  more  people.  Always  it  has 
been  adopted  and  used  to  create  economic 
dependence  and  consolidate  political  control. 

There  is  a  chronology  that  provides  con-  BAD  M] 

elusive  evidence.  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck 
invented  Compulsory  Sickness  Insurance.  He 
introduced  it  in  Germany  in  1883.  By  1892, 
it  covered  all  workers  and  most  dependents. 

The  purpose  was  to  place  the  masses  of  the 

people  under  obligation  and  render  them  sub-  ' 

servient  to  the  State.  Afterwards  the  bureau-  O 

cratic  machinery  erected  became  the  greatest  -jW  ^'V 

single  strength  for  Adolph  Hitler  in  his  ruth-  \ 

less  rise  to  power.  M' 

Lloyd  George,  in  1911,  introduced  a  some-  ^ 

what  similar  system  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
same  purpose.  Its  inadequacies  and  its  rela- 

rive  ineffectiveness  led  to  the  necessity  for  ^ 

extensions  and  the  enactment  of  a  “Free”  I  \ 

Medical  Care  for  Everybody  Law.  Against  f  \  ^ 

this  law  British  physicians  have  rebelled.  \ 

Compulsory  Sickness  Insurance  became  a  \ 

major  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Inter-  ^ 

national  Labor  Organization  in  1927.  The  ^ 

leaders  of  Russian  Communism  adopted  the  ^ 

system.  In  1930,  the  Communist  Interna-  ^ 

tional  adopted  this  mechanism  as  a  key  issue 
in  their  program  for  World  Revolution. 

The  International  Workers  Order*  is  the  — — — — — 

Moscow  dominated  Communist  Party  Agency 
assigned  the  task  of  forcing  the  issue  of  Com¬ 
pulsory  Sickness  Insurance.  Under  instructions,  leftist  representatives 
in  Labor  Unions  became  the  crusaders.  Through  their  influence  and 
pressures,  endorsements  were  secured  from  AFL,  the  CIO  and  PAC. 
The  so-called  liberal  fronts  within  the  medical  profession — namely,  the 
G>mmittee  for  the  Nation’s  Health  and  The  Physicians  Forum  became 
active  lobbyists  and  propagandists.  So-called  progressive  Senators  and 
Congressmen  were  “sold”  and  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  sponsor¬ 
ship — Senators  Murray,  Pepper,  Chavez,  Taylor,  McGrath  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Dingell  of  Michigan.  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  provided  the  inspiration,  the  manipulated 
statistics,  the  literature,  the  propaganda  and  the  bills  for  introduction 
in  Congress. 

The  United  States  officially  became  a  member  of  the  I.L.O.  in  1934. 
This  membership  entailed  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  representatives 
of  member  nations  to  “use  their  efforts  and  influence  to  extend  social 
insurance — including  sickness  insurance — through  the  exertion  of 
pressure  on  legislative  bodies.”  In  this  m-'nner  there  was  established 
a  bureau  of  the  Federal  Government  pledged  to  the  promotion  of  a 

•G.n»ral  Office*  80  Fif-t.  N-w  Yo-k  11.  N.  Y. 
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device  that  is  considered  to  be  the  most  potent  single  instrument  in  the 
program  of  the  Communists  for  “World  Conquest”, 

Since  1935,  representatives  of  our  Social  Security  Board  have  been 
active  in  the  development  of  the  I.L.O.,  serving  as  directors  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  Executive  Committee.  The  extent  to  which  they  have 
gone  to  impose  this  strictly  Totalitarian  concept  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  now  a  matter  of  official  findings  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Congress. 

Excerpts  from  the  Third  Intermediate  Repiort  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  read: 

"Our  first  report  deals  exclusively  with  activities  calculated  to  build 
up  an  artificial,  federally  stimulated  public 
demand  upon  Congress  for  enactment  of  legis- 
HCINE  lation  for  Compulsory  Health  Insurance”  and 

"Your  committee  concludes  from  the  tes- 

*timony  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  litera¬ 
ture  distributed  by  the  CIO,  the  AFL,  the 
Farmers’  Union  and  The  Physicians  Forum 
originates  in,  and  emanates  from  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics  in  the  Social  Secu- 

"Suffice  it  at  this  time  for  your  committee 
to  report  its  firm  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of 
j,-  .  -  the  evidence  at  hand,  that  American  commu- 

111.  nism  bolds  this  program  as  a  cardinal  point 

JQ  **  objectives;  and  that,  in  some  instances, 

known  Communists  and  fellow-travelers  with- 
Frdera/  agencies  are  at  work  diligently 
Wf  with  Federal  funds  in  furtherance  of  the 

Moscow  party  line  in  this  regard.” 

There  is  no  dearth  of  evidence.  It  is  con- 
'  elusive.  The  sequence — Germany,  England. 

The  I.L.O.  —  Russia  —  Communist  Interna- 
tional — the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States — the  International  Workers'  Order — 
the  Social  Security  Board — the  AFL,  the 
"  CIO,  the  PAC — the  Committee  for  the 

-  ^  Nation’s  Health — The  Physicians  Forum — 

- - -  the  Farmers’  Union  and  scores  or  even  hun- 

gfnimni  Sf  itmutt  tf  Ttt  N«*»  YtrS  Daif  Nun  dreds  of  front  organizations  that  are  used  in 

the  overall  efforts. 

There  are  in  this  country  sincere,  responsible,  truly  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  who,  with  unimpeachable  motives,  lend  their  positions  and 
their  substance  to  the  promotion  of  Compulsory  Sickness  Insurance. 
They  do  not  comprehend.  Actually  it  is  merely  a  device  for  central¬ 
izing  and  consolidating  Political  Control.  It  is  an  instrument  of  World 
Revolution  leading  to  Communist  Conquest. 

The  people  do  not  know  this.  They  should  be  told.  The  editors 
of  newspapers  should  tell  them. 

fPfi'rfwissio*  is  granted  to  reprint  any  ^orfiou  •/  this  editorial) 

NATIONAL  PHYSICIANS  COMMITTEE 

for  the  (^x/eniion  l^edicai  .Service 

A  Non-Political,  Non-Profit  Organization  for  Maintaining  Ethical  and 
Scientific  Standards  and  Extending  Medical  Service  to  All  the  People 
JOHN  M.  PRATT,  Administrator 
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Two  Sections 
Printed  Before 
Story  Breaks 

Garden  City,  Kans. — Gervais 
Reed,  enterprising  manager  of 
the  Garden  City  Daily  Telegram, 
recently  swept  aside  the  golden 
rule  that  requires  the  chicken  to 
come  before  the  egg.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  write  and  print  what 
has  been  called  the  biggest  west¬ 
ern  Kansas  story  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  wheat  weeks  before  it 
broke  and  to  brood  over  it  un¬ 
til  it  was  hatched. 

When  the  flash  came  that  Gar¬ 
den  City,  Kansas’  westernmost 
trading  center,  had  been  chosen 
by  Stanolind  Oil  and  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  as  the  site  for  a  revolu- 
t  i  o  n  a  r  y  $80,000,000  synthetic 
gasoline  plant,  Reed  was  ready. 

Reporters  Amazed 

Reporters  were  all  the  more 
awed  when  Reed  opened  a  desk 
drawer  Friday  morning  and  took 
out  two  complete  8-page  sec¬ 
tions  with  the  banner  head 
“Welcome  to  Stanolind,"  page 
after  page  of  congratulatory  ad¬ 
vertising.  special  stories  describ¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  plant’s  oper¬ 
ations,  and  comments  from 
nearly  150  representative  citi¬ 
zens  expressing  their  reaction 
to  the  news. 

“I  sat  on  it  for  four  weeks,” 
Reed  beamed. 

The  story  had  been  subject  of 
.state  wide  speculation  since  De¬ 
cember  30,  when  Governor 
Frank  Carlson  announced  that 
the  plant,  the  largest  ever  to  be 
built  in  Kansas  and  one  of  two 
in  the  entire  country  now  being 
planned,  would  go  up  “some¬ 
where  in  western  Kansas.” 

Competition  between  Garden 
City,  Dodge  City.  Great  Bend, 
and  other  western  Kansas  com¬ 
munities  to  bag  this  industrial 
prize  had  been  bitter  and  the 
suspense  as  to  its  location  was 
tense  up  to  the  last  minute.  Only 
“Thursday  night  D.  L.  Miller, 
managing  editor  of  the  Dodge 
City  Globe  opined  that  the  cor¬ 
porate  colossus  and  the  4,000 
construction  workers  required  to 
build  it  in  two  years,  might  still 
land  in  his  bailiwick. 

Wins  Second  Campaign 

Next  day  he  celebrated  yet 
another  personal  victory.  For 
months  he  had  been  campaign¬ 
ing  to  make  Garden  City  (pop. 
9,500)  a  stop  for  the  Santa  Fe's 
transcontinental  streamliners. 
The  Stanolind  news  was  barely 
24  hours  old  when  the  publisher 
got  a  long  distance  phone  call. 

““The  Chief  will  stop  here  for 
the  first  time  tonight.”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

■ 

New  Daily  Planned 

C.  Clifton  Goetz  and  Walter  P. 
Abbott  have  announced  plans 
for  the  new  evening  and  Sunday 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Timet  to  be 
started  in  the  Fall.  Mr.  Goetz, 
president  of  the  new  company, 
has  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  50  years  in  Natchez  and 
formerly  was  associated  with 
the  Natchez  Democrat  in  the 
morning  field.  Mr.  Abbott,  who 
will  be  vicepresident,  is  chan¬ 
cery  clerk  of  Adams  County. 


Correct  Milline  Rate  Data 
For  1948  E.  &  P.  Year  Book 


DUE  to  an  error  by  the  compto¬ 
meter  in  computing  1947  mil¬ 
line  advertising  rates  appearing 
on  page  19  of  the  1948  Editor  & 
Publisher  International  Year 
Book,  the  milline  rate  for  328 
morning  dailies  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1947,  was  given  as  $3.14. 

“The  correct  milline  figure  for 
these  morning  newspapers,  with 
circulation  of  20,762,317  plus 
6,507,909  afternoon  circulation 
added  through  combinations. 


was  $2.39,  an  11-cent  increase 
over  1946.  The  total  agate  line 
rate  was  $65,114,  which  ap¬ 
peared  correctly  in  the  Year 
Book. 

This  milline  rate  was  only  a 
4.82%  increase  over  the  1946 
figure  instead  of  37.72%  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Year  Book. 

The  correct  milline  data  (the 
evening  and  Sunday  figures  in 
the  Year  Book  were  correct)  is 
reprinted  below: 


BASIC  data  for  the  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  OF 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SPACE 


Period 


12/31/47 


12/31/46 


12/31/45 


12/31/44 


12/31/43 

12/31/42 

12/31/41 

12/31/40 

12/31/39 

12/31/38 

12/31/37 


Total 

Ifo.  of  Net  Paid 
Paper!  Circulation 


Toul 

Afate  Line 
Rate 


Total 

Milline 

Rate 


Relation  of  1B4T  MUIine  Rate 
to  Milline  Rate  for  each  of 
Pracedins  10  Years 


MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 

.328  27,270,226  $6.5.114  $2.39  . 

20,7(52,317  AM  Circulation  plus  6,507,909 


PM  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

4.82'’,' 

3.34 

27,057,321 

61.812 

2.28 

Increase 

.$0.11 

20,545,908  AM 

Circulation  plus 

6,511,413 

PM  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

.3.30 

25,485,230 

57.122 

2.24 

Increase 

0.15 

6.70', 

19,2.39,913  AM 

Circulation  plus 

6,245,317 

PM  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

.3.38 

24,.321,576 

55.696 

2.29 

Increase 

0.10 

4.37' , 

18,059,252  AM 

Circulation  plus 

6,262,324 

PM  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

3.33 

17,077,722 

38.504 

2.25 

Increase 

0.14 

6.22';, 

345 

17,110,611 

38. 125 

2.23 

Increase 

0.16 

7.17‘/( 

377 

16,519,010 

38.134 

2.31 

Increase 

O.OH 

3.46';j 

.380 

16,114,118 

38.168 

2.. 37 

Increase 

0.02 

0.84',' 

383 

15,.524,717 

38.051 

2.45 

Decrease 

0.06 

2.45', 

398 

15,107,981 

38.957 

2.57 

Decrease 

0.18 

7.00'/, 

406 

15,876,784 

39.708 

2.50 

Decrease 

0.11 

4.40', 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 


12/31/47  1,441  37,407,633  $134,526  $3.59  . 

30,910,959  PM  Circulation  plus  6,496,674 
AM  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

12/31/46 
12/31/45 
12/31/44 


12/31/43 

12/31/42 

12/31/41 

12A31/40 

12/31/39 

12/31/38 

12/31/37 


1,429 

36,981,370 

125.206 

3.38 

Increase 

$0.21 

6.21% 

30,381,597  PM 

Circulation  plus 

6,599,773 

AM  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

1,419 

35,237,568 

114.325 

3.24 

Increase 

0.35 

10.80% 

29,144,275  PM  Circulation  plus 

6,093,293 

AM  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

1,421 

33,969,451 

107.507 

3.16 

Increase 

0.43 

13.61% 

27,895,586  PM 

Circulation  plus 

6,073,865 

ANI  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

1,421 

27,315,107 

94.491 

3.45 

Increase 

0.14 

4.34% 

1,442 

26,264,239 

91.606 

3.48 

Increase 

0.11 

3.16% 

1,480 

25,561,381 

90.939 

3.55 

Increase 

0.04 

1.12% 

1,497 

25,017,593 

89.954 

3.59 

No  change 

1,505 

24,145,965 

90.016 

3.72 

Decrease 

0.13 

3.49% 

1,538 

24,463,858 

91.355 

3.73 

Decrease 

0.14 

3.75% 

1,577 

25,541,946 

93.274 

3.65 

Decrease 

0.06 

1.64% 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


12  31/47  511  45,950,352  $97,868  $2.13  . 

45,151,319  Sunday  Circulation  plus  799,033 
Daily  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

12/31/46  497  44,39.5,265  90.085  2.02  Increase 

43,665,364  Sunday  Circulation  plus  729,901 
Daily  Circulation  added  through  combinactions. 

12/31/45  484  40,285,685  81.589  2.02  In4rease 

•39,8^,036  Sunday  Circulation  plus  25,649 
Daily  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 

12/31/44  481  38,612,705  77.6.50  2.01  Increase 

37,945,622  Sunday  Circulation  plus  667,083 
Daily  Circulation  added  through  combinations. 


$0.11 

0.11 

0.12 


12,31/43 

467 

37,291,8.32 

70.568 

1.89 

Increase 

0.24 

12/31/42 

474 

.3.5,293,543 

70.388 

1.99 

Increase 

0.14 

12/31/41 

510 

.33,4.3.5,.575 

69.284 

2.07 

Increase 

0.06 

12 '31/40 

.525 

.32,371,092 

68.. 566 

2.11 

Increase 

0.02 

12/31/39 

.524 

31,519,009 

67.7.59 

2.15 

Decrease 

0.02 

l2'31/.38 

523 

.30,480,922 

65.095 

2.13 

-No  change 

12 '31/37 

539 

.30,9.56,916 

66.795 

2.15 

Decrease 

0.02 

5.45% 

5.4.5% 

5.97% 


12.70% 

7.04% 

2.90% 

0.9.5% 

0.9,3% 


N.  J.  Meeting 
Will  Feature 
Printing  Show 

New  BRUNswirK,  N.  J.-^Gov- 
ernor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  and  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  head  a  list  of  speakers 
announced  for  the  92nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  at  the  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel  in  Trenton  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  22. 

A  feature  of  the  day’s  program 
will  be  a  demonstration  of  re¬ 
cently  developed  printing  proc¬ 
esses  and  equipment,  including 
the  processes  which  have  been 
used  bv  Chicago  newspapers 
since  Nov.  24. 

In  addition  to  Governor  Dris¬ 
coll  and  Dr.  Gallup.  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  former  administrative 
assistant  to  .1.  Edgar  Hoover,  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  and  A.  W.  Lehman,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  will  make 
maior  addresses. 

Willard  E.  Bowman,  of  New¬ 
ark  Star-Ledger,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
will  preside  and  make  awards  in 
the  advertising  contests  at  the 
luncheon  meeting. 

Weekly  and  daily  divisional 
meetings  will  take  place  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  luncheon. 
Richard  Stanton,  vicepresident 
of  N-TPA,  will  preside  at  the 
weekly  meeting.  “The  daily  di¬ 
vision.  with  Robert  C.  Crane, 
vicenresident.  presiding,  will 
hear  a  discussion  of  current  la- 
I'o'*  problems  in  the  ncwsoaper 
indM«try,  led  by  David  Wink- 
worth.  manager  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Publishers  Bureau,  and 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

After  adiournment  of  the  di¬ 
visional  meetings,  those  attend¬ 
ing  w’ill  have  a  two  and  a  half 
hour  period — from  3:30  to  6  p.m. 
— in  which  to  see  demonstrations 
of  a  number  of  new  printing 
processes. 

The  annual  banquet  will  take 
place  at  7  p.m.  with  Dr.  Gallup 
delivering  the  principal  address. 
An  added  feature  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  Gulon  P. 
Wilson  Journalism  award  to  a 
Rutgers  journalism  senior.  “The 
presentation  will  be  made  by 
James  Kernev.  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Trenton  Timet, 
chairman  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Committee. 

■ 

Head  Insurance  Plan 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
group  insurance  plan  adopted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  John  H. 
Biddle.  Huntingdon  Daily  Newt, 
was  elected  chairman;  Paul  B. 
Blaetz,  Breeze  of  Lower  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  secretary,  and 
Wi.liam  N.  Hardy,  PNPA  man¬ 
ager,  treasurer. 

■ 

5c  in  Providence 

Providence,  R.  I. — Price  of  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
was  boosted  from  4  to  5  cents 
a  copy  this  week.. 


0.9.3% 
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#  if  you  design  or  build  an  apart¬ 
ment  that  turns  into  a  blazing  fire- 
trap 

%  if  you  let  faulty  heating  or  cooking 
equipment  breed  fiery  death 

9  if  you  fail  to  enforce  the  fire  laws 

0  if  your  smoking  habits  let  loose  a 
holocaust . .  .  then  plead  guilty. 

70,000  fires  kill  nearly  1000  human  beinps 
every  month !  It  is  a  national  disaster ! 

Don't  he  an  unwitting  firehug!  .  .  .You 
needn’t. 

You  can  help  stop  fires — if  you  start  now! 


Support  the Natiomride  Program... 
Your  President's  (!<*nfereti<"e  on  I^ire  Preven¬ 
tion  has  found  a  •Tying  need  for  passage  and 
enfonTiiient  of  nuKlerii  fire  preventkni  build¬ 
ing  eoiles.  It  is  now  working  with  state  and 
IfM'al  officials  to  meet  this  neecl. 

W'ork  with  Your  Community. . .  If  the 

program  is  to  sue«'eed.  voiir  •'•numunity  must 
hack  it  up.  Promote  fire  prevention  through 
y«>ur  s»;hools.  your  ••lubs  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Let  your  authorities  know  y«>u  want  fire 
laws  and  buildings  that  really  protect  you. 

Reduce  Fire  Hazards  at  Home  .  .  . 
Follow  these  simple  rides  and  yini'll  stop  .1 
out  of  4  fires  before  they  start:  1.  Be  careful 
with  matches  and  smoking.  2.  Use  only  wiring 


and  appliances  bearing  the  Underwriters’  Lab¬ 
oratories  seal.  3.  Avoid  misuse  of  flammable 
liquids.  4.  Repair  faulty  heating  and  cooking 
equipment  promptly. 

Take  this  Action  Now  ...We  spend  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  lives  in  buildings.  Let’s 
make  them  fire-safe.  The  report  on  ’’Building 
(Construction.  Operation,  and  Protection” 
shows  how.  Interested  local  authorities  and 
citizens  are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 
Address:  I'he  President’s  Conference  on  Fire 
Prevention.  Vi  ashington,  D.  C. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  statement  is  published  by  the  member  fire 
insurance  companies  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  in  support  of  The  President’s 
Conference  on  Fire  Prevention. 
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(^ampul^nA  and  ^ydccountd 


Strain  Is  Up 


Survey  Shows 
484  Dailies 
Use  Book  News 

Eiphty  percent  of  daily  news¬ 
paper?  replying  to  a  recent  ques¬ 
tionnaire  survey  bv  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Publishers  Council 
give  some  editorial  space  to 
book  news,  the  Council  reported 
recently. 

Of  the  1.750  newspapers 
polled,  607  resDonded.  484  of 
which  answered  positively  to 
questions  regarding  the  use  of 
features,  news  and  pictures 
about  books. 

Kenneth  Giniger  of  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  press  and  radio  committee, 
said  it  was  felt  newspaper  co¬ 
operation  in  the  survey  was 
high.  Therefore,  he  added,  it 
was  as.sumed  the  "great  major¬ 
ity”  of  those  not  replying  “take 
little  or  no  interest  in  books.” 

Space  Varies  Widely 

Volume  of  space  devoted  to 
books  extended,  naturally,  over 
a  wide  range,  from  100  words  a 
week  or  a  mere  listing  of  new 
books  received  at  the  local  li¬ 
brary,  to  the  metropolitan 
dailies’  weeklv  book  magazines. 

The  committee  said  it  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  large  number  of 
newspapers  evincing  a  desire  to 
publish  book  news  or  book  re¬ 
views.  Lack  of  space  and  of 
news  material  were  cited  most 
often  by  those  giving  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  field. 

Many  of  tho'e  replying  urged 
the  book  publishers  to  send  more 
review  copies.  In  this  regard, 
the  Council  pointed  out  that 
mounting  production  costs  make 
it  uneconomical  to  send  books 
to  all  newspapers. 

A  case  was  noted  in  which  the 
managing  editor  of  a  Mississippi 
daily  pleaded  with  a  publisher 
to  send  books  for  review  On 
checking  sales  records,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  found  that  he  hadn’t  sold 
a  book  in  the  town  “for  years.” 

The  survey  found  that  consid¬ 
erable  use  was  being  made  of 
book  features  provided  by  the 
syndicates.  Those  mentioned 
most  often  were  United  Fea¬ 
tures.  Associated  Press  Newsfea- 
tures.  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  NEA  Service. 

’No  Canned  Blurbs* 

A  request  for  comment 
brought  many  suggestions  and 
observations.  Among  typical  re¬ 
marks  were  such  as  these: 

“Would  like  copies  of  out¬ 
standing  books  for  our  own  re¬ 
views.  will  not  run  long  canned 
blurbs.” 

“Frequency :  whenever  ma¬ 
terial  is  available;  space;  what¬ 
ever  it  takes.” 

“Send  books  for  review  befafe 
not  after  review  date.” 

“Seldom,  except  when  it  has 
state  or  local  interest.” 

“Little  less  ballyhoo  about 
new  lists — emphasize  outstand¬ 
ing  books.” 

“Book  reviews  would  be  car¬ 
ried  if  sent  to  us  in  mats.” 

For  its  members’  use,  the 
Council  has  prepared  a  complete 
report  of  questionnaire  findings, 
listing  each  newspaper  separate¬ 
ly  with  its  information  on  fre¬ 
quency  of  review,  space,  etc. 


Prices  Shaved 

AN  EXTENSIVE  newspaper 
campaign  covering  154  mar¬ 
kets  will  be  run  by  American 
Safety  Razor  Corp.  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  special  offer  of  12 
Gem  blades  for  49  cents,  18% 
under  the  regular  price. 

Ads  of  300  and  450  lines  will 
be  used  in  175  newspapers  and 
will  spotlight  the  theme  “Who 
Says  Prices  Can’t  Come  Down?” 
In  conjunction  with  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  firm  is  offering  $1,500 
in  bonds  for  a  window  display 
contest.  A  “Men’s  Needs  Dis¬ 
play  Kit”  is  being  offered  free 
to  all  dealers. 

Birds  Eye  View 
A  PRIZE  CONTEST  promoted 
by  large-space  newspaper  ads 
is  to  be  started  soon  by  the 
Birds  E.ve-Snider  Division  of 
General  Foods  in  behalf  of  its 
Birds  Eve  peaches. 

Ads  of  1.000  lines  will  appear 
in  a  “large  number  of  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  cities."  it  was 
announced  this  week.  The  con¬ 
test  is  of  the  “I  like  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  ...”  type.  Purpose  is  to 
highlight  the  availability  of  or¬ 
chard-fresh  peaches  during  off¬ 
season  months. 

Local  Foundation 
CHARIS  CORP.,  maker  of  Cha¬ 
rts  foundation  garments,  has 
announced  a  new  departure  in 
its  advertising  with  the  schedul¬ 
ing  of  a  campaign  in  Sunday 
newspaoer  supplements. 

Insertions  of  200  lines  will  be 
run  in  30  leading  cities,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  regular  campaign  in 
three  national  magazines. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  the 
story  is  the  fact  that  the  makers 
of  Flexees  foundations  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  an  extensive 
campaign  In  daily  newspapers. 
In  the  Flexees  drive,  46  news¬ 
papers  will  carry  the  campaign 
weeklv  for  39  weeks. 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  handles 
the  Charis  account. 

Tintex  Dyes 

A  NEW  three  month  campaign 
on  All-fabric  Tintex  Tints  and 
Dyes  has  just  been  started  by 
Park  &  Tilford  in  65  daily  news¬ 
paper.?.  two  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.  200  radio  stations  and  in 
the  trade  press. 

The  spring  drive,  one  of  the 
largest  on  record  for  a  home 
dve.  includes  weekly  insertions 
of  230  to  330  lines  in  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  and  in  the 
American  Weekly  and  Chicago 
Tri*>une  Sunday  Grafic. 

Charles  M.  Storm  Co.  Is  the 
agency. 

Necco  Campaign 

JOHN  REDDY,  ad  director  of  the 
New  England  Confectionery 
Co.,  has  announced  a  campaign 
for  its  line  of  packaged  candies. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  60 
markets,  using  71  papers,  will 
be  the  backbone  of  the  drive. 
It  will  be  supplemented  by  spot 
radio  over  36  stations. 

Agenc.v  is  LaRoche  &  Ellis, 
New  York. 


SWEDISH-American  Line  is 
planning  a  nationwide  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  this  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Swedish  Pioneers 
in  America. 

To  arouse  interest  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial.  the  steamship  company 
will  run  large  space  ads  in  175 
newspapers  in  135  cities,  as  well 
as  in  80  college  papers  and  12 
magazines.  Ads  will  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  contest  in  which  the 
line  offers  a  free  trip  to  Scan¬ 
dinavia  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  influence  of  Swedish  set¬ 
tlers  in  a  community  or  region. 

G’im  vs.  Soao 
ANTARA  PRODUCTS,  division 
of  General  Aniline  &  Film 
Corp.,  has  started  a  newspaper 
campaign  in  leading  markets 
for  Glim,  new  soapless  liquid 
dishwashing  compound. 

Ads  in  80k)  and  1,000-line  size 
have  been  prepared  by  the 
agency,  Doherty,  Clifford  & 
Shenfield. 

New  Lighter 

CO  OPERATIVELY  sponsored 
space,  in  which  the  retail  out¬ 
lets  join,  is  planned  in  an  inten¬ 
sive  1948  drive  by  American 
Safety  Razor  Corp.,  of  Brooklyn, 
to  promote  its  new  lighter, 
which  was  first  introduced  via 
the  jewelry  trade  last  year. 

Chemical  Co.  Picks  Media 
DIAMOND  ALKALI  CO.,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  industrial  chemicals, 
is  placing  a  Spring  newspaper 
and  magazine  4-color  campaign 
through  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
Cleveland. 

Couahdrops  In  Rotos 
lODENT  COMPANY’S  “Now 
You  Can  Smoke  and  Smile 
Too”  slogan  is  the  subject  for  a 
campaign  that  will  break  in  the 
roto  sections  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  group  of  papers.  Grant 
Advertising. 

Another  Cartoon 
CARTOON  STYLE  advertise¬ 
ments  will  feature  Albers 
Milling  Company’s  invitation  to 
housewives  to  try  Carnation  In¬ 
stant  Wheat,  which  will  be  car¬ 
ried  stronglv  by  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
Albers  Milling  Company  recent¬ 
ly  moved  from  Seattle  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Fruit  &  Flakes  Tie-in 
A  FUNCTIONAL  tie  in  cam¬ 
paign  between  Kellogg  Co., 
and  United  Fruit,  based  on  sell¬ 
ing  KeFogg’s  flakes  and  bananas 
begins  in  April,  principally  in 
magazines,  but  with  some  news¬ 
paper  use. 

Harwood  Plans  Record  Drive 
HARWOOD’S  blended  Canadian 
whisky  has  launched  a  Spring 
appeal  through  a  long  list  of 
newspapers  and  other  media,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  “one  of  the  most 
extensive  .  .  .  campaigns  ever 


put  behind  an  import,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bruno  &  Associates,  New 
York. 

Dairy  Has  Carolina  Drive 

FOREIVTOST  DAIRIES  will  spend 

$80,000  for  advertising  in 
Spartanburg.  Atlanta  and  Char¬ 
lotte  areas  this  year,  Milton  C. 
Smith.  Foremost  executive  told 
employes  of  the  dairy  chain. 
Newspaper  cartoons  will  figure 
largely  in  the  campaign. 

Parker  Pen  in  Rotos 
ROTO  sections  of  French-lan¬ 
guage  week-end  papers  in  the 
Canadian  market  will  carry  a 
broad  part  of  the  1948  campaign 
for  Parker  Pen  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Unite  to  Improve  Schools 

REPORTING  on  the  recently 

conducted  good-will  campaign 
to  improve  our  schools  and  to 
safeguard  the  quality  levels  of 
the  teaching  staffs,  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  Inc.,  reports  the 
drive  will  continue.  More  and 
more  national  accounts,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  big-brand  accounts, 
are  lending  their  names  and 
space  to  the  drive. 

*Non-drinkina"  Drive 
CONTRIBUTIONS  from  inter¬ 
ested  people  are  claimed  suf¬ 
ficient  by  Alcohol  Facts,  Inc., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  for  launch¬ 
ing  a  “No,  thank  you,  I  don’t 
drink”  campaign. 

Appointments 

MOSS  AND  ARNOLD.  New 

York,  has  been  appointed  by 
Maybaum  Brothers,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  diamond  and  pearl 
jewelry.  Newspapers  will  be 
used. 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
announced  a  “realignment”  of 
its  agencv  accounts,  effective 
July  1.  Sherman  &  Marquette, 
Chicago,  will  handle  Quaker 
Oats,  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice  Sparkies,  Ful  o-Pep  Feeds, 
and  Pack-o-Ten.  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan.  Chicago,  will  handle  Ken- 
L-Ration.  Quaker  Corn  Goods, 
Quaker  Flour  and  Quaker  Fa¬ 
rina.  LaRoche  &  Ellis,  Chicago, 
will  handle  Aunt  Jemima  Pan¬ 
cake  Flour,  Muffets  and  Aunt 
Jemima  Ready-Mixes. 

Van  Baalen-Heillbrun  &  Co., 
makers  of  State  O’Maine  men’s 
robes,  has  named  Hirshon-Gar- 
field.  New  York. 

R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  malt  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder  manufacturer,  has 
appointed  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co. 
■ 

Agency  Ad  Debunks 
Economic  Notions 

Last  April,  Marschalk  &  Pratt 
Co.,  New  York  City,  ran  a  series 
of  house  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  aim  of  the  series 
was  to  debunk  popular  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

The  agency’s  latest  1,000-line 
ad  has  already  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  March  25.  The  ad 
makes  the  point  that  small  busi¬ 
ness  firms  (fewer  than  50  em-) 
ployes )  normally  show  no  higher 
rate  of  failure  than  large  cor¬ 
porations. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


**Twina  Almost  Always  Look  Alike” 

Seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  twins  are  dissimilar 
rather  than  identical.  Dissimilar  twins  show  no 
more  resemblance  to  one  another  than  ordinary 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  simply  notice  the  idem 
tical  twins  more. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

Wrong/ The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  siK>ilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  prevents  contamination  from  the  out¬ 
side. 


“The  ‘Ring’  Finger  Connects  to  The  Heart” 

It  is  widely  and  incorrectly  believed  that  an 
artery,  vein,  or  nerve  runs  directly  from  the 
heart  to  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand.  It 
is  because  of  this  mistaken  belief  that  the  wed¬ 
ding  ring  is  worn  on  this  finger. 


“Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods” 

Incorrect !  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some 
cases  it  may  cause  slight  changes  in  appearance 
or  consistency.  Many  delicious  desserts  which  are 
very  popular  are  made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


FREE  —  an  exciting  New  feature  for  your  paper 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You 
Believe  It,”  an  outstanding  new  weekly 
feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It”  — aimed  at 
scotching  false  popular  beliefs — is  based 
on  the  above  series,  familiar  to  the  readers 


of  this  publication  for  the  past  few  years. 

Your  business  department  can  also  use 
this  feature  to  get  added  revenue  from 
local  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are 
2  columns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

DEPT.  U,  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 

3  Dailies  Give  Boys 
Accident  Insurance 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ACCIDENT  insurance  for  car¬ 
riers,  paid  for  by  the  newspa¬ 
per,  is  the  latest  service  to  news- 
paperboys  offered  by  three  dail¬ 
ies  with  large  carrier  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind. )  News 
has  inaugurated  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  protection  program  for  its 
2,800  carrier-salesmen,  providing 
them  with  24  hour  coverage,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  car¬ 
riers  are  actually  engaged  in 
route  work. 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  States 
and  Times-Picayune  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  voluntary  insurance 
plan  covering  2,000  carriers, 
dealers,  helpers  or  substitutes 
with  the  same  medical  benefits 
and  compensation  as  applied  to 
other  employes  under  terms  of 
the  Louisiana  Workmen's  Com¬ 
pensation  Law. 

$20,000  Annual  Premium 

The  Indianapolis  News  plan, 
as  announced  by  James  G.  Allio, 
circulation  director,  will  cover 
all  accidents,  whether  at  play, 
at  school,  at  home,  or  while  on 
the  newspaper  route.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  benefits  according  to 
types  of  accidents,  the  policy 
-also  provides  for  $5.00  per  week 
income  while  the  boy  is  dis¬ 
abled.  The  News  will  pay  the 
premium  for  each  carrier  as 
long  as  he  remains  a  News  car¬ 
rier  salesman  in  good  standing. 

Under  the  contract  worked 
out  with  Hickey-Mitchell  Com¬ 
pany,  underwriters  for  National 
■Casualty  Co.,  Detroit,  the  News 
will  pay  an  annual  total  pre¬ 
mium  of  over  $20,000  to  cover  its 
2,800  carriers. 

“It  is  our  hope  that  adding 
carrier  boy  insurance  protection 
to  our  already  well  planned 
boys’  activities  will  be  the  final 
step  toward  finding  better  boys 
and  reducing  carrier  turnover 
to  a  new  low  for  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  News,”  said  Allio. 

T-P  Policy  Different 

Don  Coleman,  circulation  chief 
of  the  New  Orleans  States-Times- 
Picayune,  said  that  under  his 
plan,  independent  contractors 
will  receive  the  same  protection 
against  death  and  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  while  engaged  in  duties 
with  the  two  papers. 

Under  the  contract  with  Gen- 
■eral  Accident  and  Fire  Assur¬ 
ance  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  $4.00  per  person, 
•or  a  total  of  $8,000  that  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
first  year.  Coleman  explained, 
however,  the  premium  rate  will 
be  reduced,  based  on  experi¬ 
enced  gained  the  initial  year  of 
operation.  He  expects  the  an¬ 
nual  premium  to  range  between 
$3,500  and  $4,000  eventually. 

Benefits  are  to  be  paid  out  on 
the  basis  of  records  on  file  in  the 
newspaper  office.  Compensation 
will  be  determined  by  approxi¬ 
mate  earnings  of  each  carrier  or 


dealer.  Final  payment  is  to  be 
based  on  100%  of  carriers’  dis¬ 
tributorship.  The  contract  reads, 
in  part: 

“The  insurance  policy  shall 
provide  voluntary  payment  on 
behalf  of  the  insured  the  same 
compensation  and  same  medical, 
surgical,  hospital  and  other  sta¬ 
tutory  benefits  as  provided  in 
the  workmen’s  compensation 
law  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  to 
anv  newspaper  carrier,  dealer, 
helper  or  substitute  suffering  in¬ 
jury  or  death  by  reason  of  acci¬ 
dent  arising  out  of  activities  and 
while  engaged  as  a  newspaper 
carrier  or  operator  of  the  in¬ 
sured  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  would  have  rendered 
the  insured  liable  for  compensa¬ 
tion  were  they  an  employe  of 
the  insured  and  covered  under 
the  workmen’s  compensation 
law.” 

Moot  Chancing  Conditions 

NOW  is  the  time  for  circulation 

managers  to  prepare  their  or¬ 
ganizations  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  according  to  H.  B. 
Cowan.  Jr.,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Peterborough  (Ont.  >  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig  Standard. 

Cowan  foresees  a  sustained 
reader  interest  in  newspapers, 
which  are  greatly  improved 
products  in  comparison  with 
pro  war  papers.  “The  war  and 
radio  have  been  the  two  most 
important  factors  in  developing 
th's  most  welcome  news  con- 
sciou.sness  of  the  masses,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

“Once  the  interest  in  news 
was  created,  evervbody  had  the 
monev  to  buy  dally  newspapers 
to  secure  the  authentic  news  and 
information  they  desired,”  he 
continued.  “They  are  now  reg¬ 
ular  newspaper  readers  and  they 
will  find  it  hard  to  break  such 
an  informative  habit.  ’Thev  will 
do  without  many  other  things 
before  they  do  without  their 
da’lv  newspaper.” 

Cowan  noted  that  while  the 
younger  generation  has  become 
radio  conscious,  young  people 
have  an  amazing  interest  in  news¬ 
papers  as  compared  with  youth 
20  year.s  ago.  He  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  newspapers  will  have 
to  have  a  more  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  and  better  trained  sales 
forces  to  be  able  to  secure  their 
full  share  of  circulation  growth. 

The  Examiner  and  Whig- 
Standard.  he  pointed  out.  are 
extending  carrier  service  to  nu¬ 
merous  villages  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  trading  territories,  former¬ 
ly  served  only  by  dealers. 

New  Reader  Opinionnaire 

THE  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Enquirer  is 

conducting  its  own  new  reader 
survey,  inviting  subscribers  not 
to  “pull  punches.”  Results  have 
been  “enormous,”  says  Charles 
W.  Staab,  circulation  director. 
Of  6,000  “New  Readers’  Opin- 


ionnaires”  sent  out,  1,100  already 
have  been  returned. 

According  to  the  “Enquirer 
Spotlight,”  house-organ  edited 
by  Edward  J.  Dollriehs,  circula¬ 
tion  department  promotion  head, 
some  readers  turned  the  printed 
sheet  over  and  wrote  lengthy 
detailed  comments  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side;  others  wrote  com¬ 
plete  letters. 

When  the  new  subscription 
was  started  the  subscriber  im¬ 
mediately  received  a  “Handy 
List  of  Selected  All-Star  Fea¬ 
tures”  from  Managing  Editor 
Everett  M.  Boyd.  The  new  read¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  “try  these 
suggested  features  for  your  read¬ 
ing  pleasure.”  About  six  weeks 
later  a  printed  opinionnaire  was 
sent  them  requesting  their  frank 
opinion  of  the  suggested  all-star 
features  and  other  things  they 
liked  or  disliked  in  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

Toronto  Trip  Pulls 
A  10-DAY  carrier  contest  re¬ 
cently  netted  more  than  800 
new  readers  for  the  Brantford 
( Ont. )  Expositor,  staged  by  J. 
Ross  Woods,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Big  inducement  for  car¬ 
riers  was  a  two-day,  all-expense 
trip  to  Toronto  for  those  se¬ 
curing  their  quota  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  Sixty-five  carriers,  rep¬ 
resenting  40%  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  made  the  trip. 

New  Loading  Conveyor 

AN  inexpensive  loading  con¬ 
veyor  has  been  installed  at  the 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard, 
costing  only  $362.60.  The  Whig- 
Standard  mailing  room  is  five 
feet  below  street  level.  All  bun¬ 
dles  in  the  past  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  upstairs  to  the  trucks. 

The  conveyor  now  brings  pa¬ 
pers  up  to  the  street  on  a  level 
with  the  hands  of  the  drivers. 
Circulators  interested  in  details 
of  construction  can  obtain  such 
information  from  H.  B.  Cowan. 
Jr.,  circulation  manager. 

Woman  Carrier  Counselor 
A  WOMAN  counselor,  Mrs.  Lu¬ 
cille  Thompson,  has  been 
added  to  the  circulation  staff  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal,  according  to  R.  M. 
Frost,  circulation  chief.  Mrs. 
Thompson  holds  consultations 
with  carriers’  parents  and  ex¬ 
plains  objectives  of  the  carrier 
training  program. 


Trips  and  Cash  Awards 

CARRIERS  of  Glendale  (Calif.) 

News-Press  earned  points  for 
prizes  and  cash  awards  of  ap- 
proximately  $2,500  given  at  the 
end  of  a  five-week  contest. 

Prizes  were  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  points  earned  from  ser¬ 
vice  letters,  new  subscriptions 
and  paid-in-advance  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions.  Special 
awards  also  were  made  to  the 
“top  man”  in  each  district  at  the 
end  of  each  week. 

A  three-dav  trip  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  with  all  expenses  paid  was 
first  prize.  A  steamer  trip  to 
Catalina  Island  was  second 
prize  and  a  sight-seeing  trip  to 
San  Diego,  third  prize. 

Receipts  from  Carriers 

THE  Burlington  (N.  C. )  Times- 

News  circulation  department 
has  installed  a  new  system  for 
subscribers  which  carrier  sales¬ 
men  will  use  in  their  collections. 

W.  A.  Thomas,  circulation 
manager,  is  requesting  that  all 
subscribers,  on  making  their 
payments,  receive  from  the  car¬ 
rier  a  receipt  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  book  showing  that  their  bill 
has  been  paid  for  the  week.  The 
receipt  is  a  part  of  the  new  col¬ 
lections  card  which  carriers  will 
have  in  their  book  saying  “Paid 
Times-News,”  and  the  week  end¬ 
ing  date. 

The  circulation  manager  has 
pointed  out  that  no  subscriber 
should  pay  the  carrier  who  can 
not  give  the  receipt. 

■ 

‘First  Newspaper' 
Makes  Bow  in  Fijis 

Suva,  Fiji  Islands — Oceania 
Daily  News  began  publication  on 
March  1  under  the  slogan,  “The 
first  newspaper  in  the  world,” 
because  it  is  only  90  miles  from 
the  international  date  line. 

Editor  George  A.  Furby  wrote 
in  the  initial  edition  of  the  com- 
bined  English-and-Fijian-lan- 
guage  paper  that  Suva  is  the 
first  city  in  the  world  to  see  the 
light  of  each  new  day. 

The  Oceania  News  is  served 
by  United  Press  cables  from 
London,  plus  airmail  news  from 
Honolulu. 

■ 

Succeeds  Husband 

Jeannette  S.  Seidman  has  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  Inter- 
Racial  Press  of  America,  New 
York  City,  succeeding  her  late 
husband,  Nathan  H.  Seidman. 
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Under  the  kerosene  lanterns  of  tent 
stores  in  the  Gold  Rush,  the  harried  shop 
keepers  found  they  had  to  provide  clothing 
as  well  as  cloth . . .  learned  to  cut  into  bolts 
of  cone  and  denim,  hand  sew  the  hard 
fabrics,  rough  fit  the  customers  . . .  and  so 
laid  the  foundation  for  San  Francisco’s 
flourishing  work-clothes  trade  .  .  . 

As  the  West  grew,  the  prospectors  gave 
way  to  ranchers,  range-riders,  cowpokes 
in  chaps,  customers  who  found  fabrics  too 
frail  and  liked  leather... and  San  Francisco 
stores  fashioned  sturdy  fringed  frontier 
garments  from  buffalo  skins,  hides  of 
steer  and  horse,  and  undressed  kid. 

Currently,  San  Francisco  is  one 
of  the  nation’s  main  sources  of 
authentic  Western  wear  . . .  the 
levis  worn  alike  by  the  working 
cowhand  and  dude,  denim,  whipcord 
trousers,  leather  belts,  rodeo  boots,  hairy 
chaps  and  vests,  brazed  bridles,  fine  custom 
saddles  hand-tooled. 

The  oil  fields  and  big  dams  brought 
workers  who  wore  overalls,  riggers’  boots, 
windbreakers  and  work  gloves.  Then  came 
the  war  influx  .  . .  welders,  steel  workers, 
machinists,  shipbuilders  and  stevedores. 

Climate,  cash  and  new  leisure  began 
a  Western  apparel  boom.  San  Francisco 
designers  and  craftsmen  responded  with 
distinctive  casuals,  sports  clothes,  slacks, 
and  colorful  beach  styles  from  the  Pacific 
Islands.  And  Western  fashions  trickled 
eastward,  now  have  a  national  market. 

Now  San  Francisco  has  more  than  fifty 
manufacturers  of  men’s  wear,  accessories 


and  leather  goods  .  .  .  with  an  estimated 
dollar  volume  of  $30  million  plus — part 
of  the  city’s  $86  million  garment  industry. 

Small  change  in  comparison  to  other 
trades,  other  localities,  this  work  and  play 
apparel  business  is  merely  more  evidence 
of  San  Francisco  growth,  significant  as  an 
index  of  a  growing  market  that  merits  the 
best  effort  of  the  national  advertiser.  And 
significant  to  this  market  is  The  Chronicle. 
Long  on  history  and  local  achievement, 
locally  owned  and  edited.  The  Chronicle 
today  is  very  much  more  than  a  local 
vehicle . . .  carries  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  general  news  of  any 
newspaper  outside  New  Y ork ...  is 
indispensable  to  the  well-informed 
in  Northern  California. 

Favorite  paper  of  business  men 
bankers,  Montgomery  Street,  the 
opinion  makers,  Tlie  Chronicle  is  also 
highly  read  and  regarded  by  sports  fans, 
and  women  of  assorted  ages,  incomes 
and  social  strata. 

Reaching  one  of  three  city  families, 
one  in  four  in  the  commuting  counties  of 
the  Bay  Area  market  .  .  .  The  Chronicle 
provides  the  most  productive  audience  for 
the  principal  department  stores,  the  best 
specialty  shops  . . .  and  delivers  sales  for 
popular  priced  goods  on  Market  Street. 
And  syndicated  supplements  excepted, 
The  Chronicle  leads  in  national  linage. 

The  Chronicle  can  do  a  job  for  you 
here,  if  your  product  is  worthwhile,  in  any 
price  or  prospect  field  you  sell.  Why  and 
how — any  SFW  man  will  show  you. 


Range  riders'  Kigging 


San  Franciseo  CsHf  OlliclC 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  National  Representativesy 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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’Round  Pit  elr  d^eats 

Gags  Make  a  Column, 
Keep  Town  Amused 


INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.— Readers 

of  the  Indianapolis  Times  no 
longer  gasp  at  the  things  they 
see  crawling  out  of  the  upper 
left  corner  of  the  second  front 
page.  The  corner  is  labeled 
“Inside  Indianapolis,”  which 
would  imply  that  the  Hoosier 
capital’s  stomach  is  jumping 
with  squirrels  and  its  mind  is 
haunted  by  bats. 

Ed  Savola.  daily  perpetrator 
of  "Inside  Indianapolis.”  took 
over  the  column  18  months  ago 
in  a  change-over  that  converted 
it  from  a  hodge-nodge  of  trivia 
to  a  single  full-length  daily 
story.  For  a  time  it  followed  a 
conventional  pattern.  Then  Sa¬ 
vola  began  getting  ideas.  His 
recent  appearance  at  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  concert  in  a 
gay  nineties  outfit — conceived  as 
a  ribbing  of  the  feminine  “new 
look” — was  one  of  the  high 
spots. 

Oh.  No,  Not  That! 

The  gay  nineties  suit  was 
rented  from  a  costumer  and  Sa- 
vola’s  companion,  unprepared 
for  what  she  was  encountering 
came  from  a  model  agency.  She 
knew  only  that  she  was  to  be 
attired  in  the  “new  look”  and 
was  to  attend  the  concert.  When 
Savola  called  for  her.  she 
screamed  and  announced  she 
didn’t  like  symphony  music,  but 
finally  consented  to  go  along 
with  the  gag.  Throughout  the 
evening,  however,  as  she  and 
her  companion  sat  conspicuous¬ 
ly  in  a  box,  she  pretended  she 
didn’t  know  Savola. 

The  “new  look”  gag  was  one 
of  Savola’s  saner  numbers.  A 
few  days  previously,  with  the 
ground  covered  with  snow  and 
the  temperature  near  zero,  he 
obtained  a  sleeping  bag  and 
went  to  a  downtown  park  for 
quiet  afternoon  snooze.  Among 
his  curious  callers  was  an  army 
recruiting  officer  who  informed 
him  that  he  could  pass  his  time 
better  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try. 

One  day  last  summer  he  se¬ 
lected  a  maple  tree  in  front  of 
national  headquarters  of  the 
American  Legion,  climbed  into 
the  branches  and  started  count¬ 
ing  leaves.  Various  passersby 
who  inquired  what  he  was  doing 
hurried  away  when  he  told  them 
he  was  trying  to  find  out  how 
many  leaves  were  on  the  tree. 
His  announcement  in  the  column 
next  day  that  the  tree  con¬ 
tained  354.563  leaves  has  not 
been  challenged. 

When  Olsen  and  Johnson 
came  to  Indianapolis  for  a  show 
in  the  Butler  University  sta¬ 
dium,  Savola  applied  for  a  part 
and  immediately  was  cast  as  a 
lunatic.  He  was  a  natural  for 
the  part  and  soon  found  himself 
playing  five  parts.  Friends  at 
the  Times  fully  expected  Savola 
to  leave  town  with  the  show. 

Dummy  That  Blinks 

Pedestrians  window  .shopping 


at  the  William  H.  Block  depart¬ 
ment  store  one  day  were  amazed 
to  note  that  one  of  the  show 
window  dummies  was  prone  to 
blink  its  eye  lids.  The  dummy, 
of  course,  was  Savola.  The 
more  people  peered  the  more 
overpowering  became  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  move  and  blink  his  eye¬ 
lids.  but  he  weathered  the  or¬ 
deal  for  two  hours  and  the  on¬ 
lookers  were  confused,  to  say 
the  least,  until  Savola’s  column 
appeared  the  next  day. 

A  26-year-old  bachelor,  Savola 
did  a  piece  on  Leap  Year  and 
the  mail  began  pouring  in  from 
hundreds  of  sweet  young  things. 
One  of  them  addressed  him  as 
“Dreamboat.”  Savola  dutifully 
reported  the  letter,  at  the  risk 
of  branding  himself  for  life. 

Nol  Y'  Understcmd? 

LOS  ANGELES — The  delicate 

procedure  of  pressuring  ad  de¬ 
partments  for  editorial  space 
was  given  an  astonishing  turn 
recently. 

The  ad  agency  for  Ziff-Davis 
Publishing  Co.,  seeking  to  run  a 
king-size  ad  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  Emily  Harvin’s  new 
book,  “The  Stubborn  Wood” 

( because  of  its  California  lo¬ 
cale),  was  stvmied  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  100-line  limitation  on 
book  advertising  space. 

In  desperation,  the  space- 
buvers  turned  to  the  publisher’s 
public  relations  men,  urging 
they  use  the  same  adroitness 
they  exercise  in  wheedling  free 
space 

Thus,  literary  editor  Paul  Jor¬ 
dan  Smith  was  left  aghast  when 
a  publicity  man  phoned,  solicit¬ 
ing  his  influence  in  BUYING 
space.  When  Smith  recovered 
and  investigated,  he  had  to  give 
an  accustomed  answer. 

It  was  still  No. 

Eve-Witness — $  135 
HOUSTON.  TEX.— Ben  Kaplan, 

reporter  for  the  Houston  Press, 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  the  “Iron  Curtain”  which 
fell  over  Czechoslovakia  can  be 
pierced. 

He  did  it  with  a  telephone 
call. 

A  former  university  student 
from  Houston,  Jim  Smith,  was 
an  eye-witness  to  the  street  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  rioting  in 
Prague.  He  and  his  wife,  a  for- 


Savola  and  Model 

mer  reporter  for  the  Houston 
Post,  had  been  in  Prague  for  six 
months  on  teaching  jobs. 

Kaplan  figured  the  best  way 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
was  to  call  Smith  by  telephone. 
It  took  34  hours  to  get  the  call 
through.  Smith  told  Kaplan  the 
entire  story  as  he  saw  it,  appar¬ 
ently  without  censorship  inter¬ 
ference  or  monitoring. 

(It  cost  $135,  including  tax, 
to  get  the  story.) 

Radio  Setback 
CINCINNATI,  O.  —  Ollie  M. 

James,  Enquirer  columnist,  is 
this  town’s  first  newspaperman 
disc  jockey. 

Over  six  feet,  gangling, 
stooped  and  genuinely  droll, 
Ollie  tackles  his  new  chore 
at  WSAI,  the  local  Marshall 
Field  Station,  calls  it  “Bull¬ 
frog  Holler  Night  Club.”  He 
spins  platters  and  gab  from 
11:30  p.m.  to  1:30  a.m.  six  nights 
weekly. 

“This  will  set  radio  back  at 
least  a  generation  and  have  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  all  branches  of 
electronics,”  James  predicted. 

'Bests'  in  Colorado 
DENVER,  Colo. — A  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  plight  of  the  Na¬ 
vajo  Indians  has  won  for  Robert 
W.  Fenwick,  Rocky  Mountain 
Empire  editor  of  the  Denver 


Post,  the  first  annual  award  of 
merit  from  the  Denver  Press 
Club  for  best  news  story  in 
Colorado  in  1947. 

Fenwick  was  one  of  five  win¬ 
ners,  in  as  many  classes,  of  $ioo 
cash  prizes,  plus  a  special  plate 
and  a  certificate. 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  was 
awarded  first  place  for  editorial 
writing,  for  that  paper’s  an¬ 
nouncement  last  May  of  its  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Quigg  Newton  for 
mayor. 

Pasquale  Marranzino,  News, 
won  first  in  the  feature  story 
division.  Bill  Peery,  Post,  had 
the  year’s  best  picture. 

Best  radio  news  reporting 
was  that  of  Phil  Kerby,  of 
KGHF,  Pueblo,  for  his  coverage 
of  the  mass  orison  break  at 
Canon  City.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal 
and  Chieftain  and  Denver  Post. 

The  judges  said  decisions 
were  based  on  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
cide  “whether  the  individual 
reporter-writer  rose  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  presented.  That, 
really,  was  the  standard  we  set." 

Scuffle  in  Quotes 

TWO  RIVERS,  Wis— Alderman 

John  H.  Koch  was  fined  $5 
on  an  assault  and  battery  charge 
lodged  by  Ray  Orlowski.  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Two  Rivers 
Daily  Reporter,  as  the  result  of 
a  scuffle  after  a  common  council 
meeting.  The  complaint  charged 
Koch  grabbed  the  reporter  by 
the  neck  and  pushed  him  around. 

Reporting  a  council  discussion 
on  tayern  licenses  following  a 
previous  meeting,  the  reporter 
had  quoted  Koch  as  saying:  “I 
wish  there  were  no  licenses  for 
taverns.”  At  the  following 
meeting  Koch  charged  the  re¬ 
porter  with  smearing  him  in 
news  stories  and  demanded  that 
the  quotation  be  retracted  in  the 
newspaper.  Orlowski  claimed  he 
quot^  Koch  correctly,  and  that 
the  assault  followed. 

Eliza  and  Floodhounds 
OMAHA.  Neb. — Reporter  John 

Koffend  and  Photographer 
Martin  Kotrba  were  kidded  on 
Page  One  of  the  World-Herald 
for  their  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  act 
in  covering  a  flood  story.  They 
were  sent  to  get  a  story  on  a 
couple  sitting  out  the  flood  in  a 
haymow.  The  newsmen  couldn't 
use  a  boat.  They  had  to  walk 
through  slush,  water  and  over 
ice  cakes  to  get  their  story. 
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TO  EDITORS  FROM  DOCTORS 


We  congratulate  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 
its  forthright  editorial  in  the  March  6  issue  condemning 
the  ‘contest’  announced  by  the  National  Physicians’  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  full-page  advertisement  which  had  appeared 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  a  week  earlier.  This 
advertisement  offered  $3,000  in  prizes  to  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists  for  “portrayal  of  the  meaning  and  implications 
of  ‘political  distribution  of  health  care  services  in  the 
United  States.’  ’’ 

The  editorial  stated  clearly  the  unethical  character  of 
the  advertisement,  thus:  “The  ‘contest’  rules  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  subtle  bribe  to  cartoonists  to  support 
or  oppose  certain  political  beliefs  (according  to  how  you 
look  at  it)  and  to  obtain  general  circulation  for  those 
beliefs  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  other  words, 
large  cash  awards  are  offered  to  cartoonists  for  doing  a 
propaganda  job  in  behalf  of  the  physician’s  committee 
.  .  .  They  (such  contests)  are  all  a  threat  to  independent 
thinking,  objective  and  unbiased  reporting  and  comment 
in  newspapers.  They  offer  rewards  for  doing  a  slanted 
job  in  newspapers  and  magazines.’’ 

Some  readers  may  have  been  surprised  at  this  attempt 
by  the  National  Physician’s  Committee  to  pervert  journa¬ 
lism.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  surprised.  We  were 
ashamed.  We  as  physicians  have  long  been  ashamed 
of  the  National  Physician’s  Committee,  because  it  has 
conducted  a  propaganda  campaign  with  disregard  for 
facts  and  a  readiness  to  employ  odious  labels  in  place 
of  reasoned  argument. 

The  name.  National  Physician’s  Committee,  may  cause 
many  laymen  to  assume  that  it  speaks  for  all  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  This  is  emphatically  not  so. 
Many  physicians  are  opposed  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  National  Physician’s  Committee,  and  many  more 
are  ashamed  of  the  methods  it  constantly  uses. 

The  Committee  has  misrepresented  the  national  health 
legislation  which  it  opposes.  In  the  official  record  of  the 
Senate  hearings  in  1946,  for  example  (December  1,  1945 
— p.  963-968),  seven  of  the  Committee’s  statements  re¬ 
garding  the  bill  were  shown  to  be  false  by  comparing 
them  with  the  summary  of  the  bill  published  in  the 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION.  The  American  Medical  Association  opposed 
the  bill  but  printed  a  factual  analysis  of  it. 


The  Committee  has  sent  to  all  physicians  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  believe  also  to  many  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  national  health 
insurance  legislation  grows  out  of  “collectivist  doctrine’’ 
and  “emanates  from  Moscow’’;  despite  the  fact  that  the 
principle  of  this  legislation  is  supported  by  such  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  and  the  officers  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Nation’s  Health  named  below. 

We  are  informed  that  the  National  Physician’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  for  some  time  made  a  practice  of  distributing 
“canned’’  editorials  on  a  national  scale.  Some  newspapers 
have  published  these  “opinions’’  as  their  own.  Now  the 
National  Physician’s  Committee  proposes  the  cartoon 
‘contest’  which  has  been  so  justly  condemned.  We 
are  glad  that  Editor  &  Publisher  calls  upon  the  men 
in  the  profession  of  journalism  to  “take  a  firm  stand 
against  such  ‘contests’.’’  We  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
literary  products  of  the  National  Physician’s  Committee, 
whether  submitted  as  editorials,  news  or  advertisements, 
will  be  given  close  scrutiny  as  to  their  factual  and  ethical 
basis. 

We  physicians,  as  members  of  a  scientific  profession, 
want  to  see  this  subject  of  medical  care  handled  in  a 
scientific  spirit  and  according  to  ethical  principles  which 
the  best  men  in  our  profession  and  in  yours  have  the 
privilege  to  cherish. 

Thomas  Addis,  M.D.,  San  Francisco 
Ernst  P.  Boas,  M.D.,  New  York 
Allan  M.  Butler,  M.D.,  Boston 
Paul  B.  Comely,  M.D.,  Washington 
Katharine  Dodd,  M.D.,  Cincinnati 
Channing  Frothingham,  M.D.,  Boston 
Harry  Goldblatt,  M.D.,  Los  Angeles 
John  V.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  St.  Louis 
Hyman  Morrison,  M.D.,  Boston 
John  P.  Peters,  M.D.,  New  Haven 
Henry  B.  Richardson,  M.D.,  New  York 
Harry  Saltzstein,  M.D.,  Detroit 
Max  Seham,  M.D.,  Minneapolis 
Edward  L.  Young,  M.D.,  Boston 

•  •••••• 


This  advertisement  is  paid  for  by  the  Committee  for  the  Nation’s  Health,  1790  Broadway,  New  York —  a  non¬ 
partisan  organization  supporting  national  health  insurance.  Chairman:  Channing  Frothingham,  M.D.;  Honorary 
Vice-Chairmen:  Jonathan  Daniels,  Russell  Davenport,  William  Green,  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Philip  Murray, 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  David  Sarnoff,  Gerard  Swope.  Directors:  Thomas  Addis, 
M.D.,  Barry  Bingham,  Ernst  P.  Boas,  M.D.,  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  John  J.  Corson,  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles,  Michael 
M.  Davis,  Albert  W.  Dent,  Abe  Fortas,  Channing  Frothingham,  M.D.,  Mary  Dublin  Keyserling,  Carl  C.  Lang,  Mrs. 
Albert  D.  Lasker,  John  V.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  Dorothy  Norman,  Emil  Ricvc,  Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  V.  Henry  Roths¬ 
child,  2nd,  R.  M.  Walls,  D.D.S.,  Matthew  Woll. 

(A  dvertUement) 
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Vendor  Resolution 
Advances  in  Senate 


WASHINGTON— The  Gearhart 

Resolution  to  exclude  certain 
vendors  of  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines  from  provisions  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  finance 
committee  and  sent  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  a  concurring  vote,  the 
House  having  already  approved 

Affected  are  operators  of 
newsstands  who  do  not  receive 
salaries  from  the  publishers 
whose  products  they  sell.  The 
federal  courts  have  held  a  pay¬ 
roll  tax  is  collectible,  despite 
the  publishers’  protest  that  there 
is  no  payroll  on  which  a  tax 
can  be  computed. 

Congress  passed  the  Gearhart 
Bill  last  year  to  overcome  the 
eff^t  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  but  President  Truman 
killed  it  through  a  pocket  veto. 
The  new  resolution  instructs  the 
Treasury  Department  to  with¬ 
hold  collection  orders  pending 
congressional  and  Presidential 
action  on  a  bill  similar  to  the 
vetoed  one. 

Appeal  From  Donoaky 

M.  M.  Donosky,  president  of 
Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  asked  Senator 
Tom  Connally  to  support  early 
passage  of  H.  J.  Res.  296  and 
H.R.  5052  by  Congress. 

"This  is  not  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  concerning  the  publishers," 
Donosky  wrote  to  Connally,  “but 
also  concerns  every  vendor, 
every  news  carrier,  as  well  as 
the  families  of  these  newsboys, 
who  would  be  in  constant  con¬ 
fusion  and  turmoil,  if  certain 
regulations  were  passed  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

“The  law  should  be  amended 
so  that  all  concerned  might  get 
settled  down  and  tend  to  their 
business.” 

Donosky’s  letter  accompanied 
a  “statement”  of  the  situation. 
It  said,  in  part: 

“Under  these  proposed  regula¬ 
tions,  the  entire  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  thrown  into  a 
long  period  of  confiict  and  con¬ 
fusion  while  the  status  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  who  depend  on 
the  newspaper  business  for  their 
living  would  be  in  doubt. 

“The  distribution  of  newspa- 
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pers  is  handled  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  contract  or  through 
selling  and  buying  arrangements 
with  persons  who  are  not  in  any 
sense  employes  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  newspaper  publishers 
have  no  control  over  the  means 
and  method  by  which  these 
people  do  their  work  and  they 
have  never  been  considered  or 
treated  as^mployes.  In  the  case 
of  many  of  the  people  who  sell 
newspapers,  the  publishers  do 
not  even  know  their  names.  Yet 
under  the  proposed  regulations, 
as  we  read  them,  the  Bureau 
could  attempt  to  hold  that  some 
or  all  of  them  are  employes  of 
newspapers. 

“The  Bureau  alone  will  make 
the  decision.  And,  of  course, 
the  decision  you  may  make  on 
one  set  of  facts  today  may  be 
completely  upset  by  another 
decision  by  other  officials  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  year.  If  we 
don't  agree,  a  long  tortuous  and 
expensive  route  through  the 
courts  is  the  only  recourse. 

“Meanwhile,  the  regulations 
would  have  our  business  pretty 
well  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  Not  until  after  ex¬ 
tensive  litigation  would  we 
really  know  what  the  regula¬ 
tions  would  mean  to  us.  We 
won't  know  and  the  people  di¬ 
rectly  involved  will  not  know. 
If  we  attempted  to  withhold 
profits  and  pay  taxes  for  some  of 
them  who  later  were  held  NOT 
to  be  employes,  we  would  have 
to  make  refunds.  If  we  do  not 
withhold,  we  incur  potential  re¬ 
troactive  tax  liability. 


“This  is  an  intolerable  posi¬ 
tion. 

“Such  frightful  uncertainty  is 
bad  for  all  newspapers;  it  can 
be  fatal  to  the  hundreds  of  smal¬ 
ler  newspapers  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  go  to  court  every  time 
a  revenue  collector  tries  to  hold 
that  this  person  or  that  group 
of  persons  are  employes. 

“Rather  than  incur  the  ex¬ 
pensive  litigation  which  might 
be  necessary  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  our  position,  it 
is  probable  that  a  number  of 
newspapers  will  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  their  method  of 
distribution  and  to  use  drug 
stores,  grocery  stores,  etc.,  ex¬ 
clusively,  rather  than  corner 
stands  and  news  vendor,  to  sell 
their  products.” 

■ 

Nurses  Recruited 
For  Paralyzed  Boy 

Waterbury,  Conn. — A  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  the  Water¬ 
bury  Republican,  American  and 
Sunday  Republican  has  made 
possible  special  treatment  in  a 
state  hospital  of  a  Plymouth, 
Conn.,  boy  who  was  paralyzed 
as  the  result  of  a  swimming  ac¬ 
cident  last  summer. 

The  newspapers  published 
stories  asking  that  two  trained 
nurses  agree  to  take  positions 
at  the  hospital  to  release  two 
other  nurses  for  duty  with  the 
boy  and  other  special  patients. 

■ 

2  Specials  Same  Day 

Dallas,  Tex. — Sunday  editions 
of  both  Dallas  new^apers  Feb. 
29  had  special  sections,  but  on 
different  subjects.  The  Timet- 
Herald  printed  a  32-page  tab¬ 
loid-size  Garden  Section.  The 
News  had  a  16-page  full-size 
Texas  Week  Section. 


ELECTION 

SPECIAL! 


Timely  and  Educational, 
WHITE  HOUSE  PEOPLE 

offers  the  homely  lowdown 
on  occupants  in  the  White 
House  through  the  years. 


irs  AN  ELECTION  YEAR 
NATURAL 

1  Col.  6  days  a  week 
Initial  Release  April  12 


Territories  closing  fast — 
mrire  to  reserve  yours. 


WHITE  HOUSE. PEOPLE 


JAMES  K.POLK 

WAS  VERVTHIN  AND  WAS 

referred  to  by  his  po¬ 
litical  ENEMIES  AS  "skinny." 
HE  WORE  PADDED  CLOTHES, 
WHEN  APPEARING  IN  PUB¬ 
LIC,  TO  MAKE  HIMSELP 
APPEAR  HEAVIER. 


KATtTOl 
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Aerial  Btinnies 
AERIAL  bunnies  will  vie  with 
colored  eggs  in  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo- 
crot  Chronicle  Easter  egg  hunt 
March  27.  Ira  C.  Sapozink  of  the 
D&C  promotion  department 
dreamed  up  the  idea  as  a  new 
angle  this  year.  Thirty  artificial 
bunnies  with  parachutes  at¬ 
tached  will  be  dropped  from  the 
Gannett  helicopter  as  prizes  for 
those  who  grab  them  in  addition 
to  the  100  prize-winners  among 
the  1,500  hidden  eggs. 


'Best  Reporter' 

JAMES  M.  MORONEY,  vice- 
president  of  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  keeps  the  city 
staff  posted  on  invitations  he 
gets,  things  he  hears.  Moroney 
got  recognition  as  “one  of  the 
best  reporters  on  the  staff”  from 
Managing  Editor  Harry  Withers 
in  the  News’  employe  publica¬ 
tion. 


Elephant  Fund 
THE  Madison  (Wis.)  Capitol 
Times  and  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  are  both  sponsoring 
drives  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  elephant  to 
replace  the  recently  deceased 
“Annie”  of  the  Vilas  Park  Zoo. 
Numerous  letters  written  and 
accompanying  the  penny,  dime 
and  other  “small”  contributions 
by  kiddies  of  the  community  are 
being  published. 


EDITORS  i 

must  have  the  facts!  j 

Eve^  editorial  | 
writer,  every  | 
editor,  every  |  | 
foreiRii  news  i  | 
editor,  needs  I  I 
the  facts  ...  I  I 
and  they  are  all  I  I 
included  in  the  II 

(1947-48)  II 

PALESTINE! 
YEAR  1 1 
BOOK  1 1 

JUST  1 1 
PUBLISHEDW 

Newspapers  and  magazines  1 1 
find  its  572  pages  of  authen-  i  ' 
tic,  timely,  comprehensive  1 1 
material  including  political,  i  \ 
economic,  cultural  summar-  i ) 
ies,  full  texts  of  documents,  1 1 
chronology,  glossary  of  Heb-  1 1 
rew  terms  invaluable.  '  | 

Sp.cUl  Pr!c«  to  1 1 

Publications  and  Editors  1 1 

$3.00  postpaid  I  I 

Ragular  price,  $3.75  1 1 

FREE!  For  your  editorial  j  • 
writers,  copies  of  new,  2-  \  | 
color  11"  X  23"  wall  map  of  ( i 
partitioned  Palestine,  based  1 1 
on  UN  records.  1 1 

Clip  this  and  attach  cheek,  par-  |  | 
ehaae  order  or  money  order  ta  |  | 
Book  Barcaa  I  i 

Zionist  OrganizatioR  i 
of  America  1 1 
41  I.  42*4  Straat 
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Poll  Tabulates 
Public  Reaction 
To  Radio  'Plugs' 

Minneapolis — What  do  Min¬ 
nesota  radio  listeners  think  of 
radio  commercials? 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune’s 
Minnesota  Poll  has  completed 
a  statewide  study  to  find  the 
answer.  These  are  the  results: 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  listeners 
polled  said  the  “plugs”  for 
sponsors’  products  are  uninter- 
emng  to  them.  29%  said  they 
were  indifferent,  while  23%  said 
they  were  interested  to  any 
extent  in  the  radio  commercials. 
Others  gave  qualified  answers. 

Minnesota  Poll  interviewers 
also  asked,  “How  many  minutes 
during  each  30-minute  broad¬ 
cast  do  you  think  would  be  a 
fair  amount  of  time  for  com¬ 
mercials?” 

The  replies  ranged  as  follows: 


1  minute  or  less .  8% 

2  minutes  .  15% 

3  minutes  .  15% 

4  minutes  .  5% 

5  minutes  . 29% 

6  to  9  minutes  .  3% 

10  minutes  .  9% 

Over  10  minutes  ....  2% 

None  at  all .  2% 

Depends  on  program  4% 

No  opinion  .  8% 


Farm  people  on  the  whole 
said  they  find  the  commercials 
of  greater  interest  than  city  or 
town  people  do.  And  34%  of 
the  listeners  with  grade  school 
education  say  the  radio  ads  are 
interesting,  compared  with  14% 
of  the  college-group  listeners. 

Regardless  of  whether  they 
think  the  commercials  are  in¬ 
teresting  or  not,  most  people 
said  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  pay  monthly  fees  for  radio 
programs  without  commercials. 

Badio  Approval 

AN  impressive  majority  of  the 

American  people  approves  of 
the  way  radio  is  doing  its  job 
and  opposes  government  con¬ 
trol  of  broadcasting,  the  nation¬ 
wide  survey  just  completed  by 
the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  reveals. 

Based  on  a  scientific  sample 
of  the  population,  the  survey 
shows  that  70%  of  the  people 
feet  that  radio  in  their  com¬ 
munities  is  doing  an  excellent 
or  good  job.  This  percentage 
compares  with  59%  saying  that 
[  schools  are  doing  excellent  or 
good  jobs,  63%  approving  the 
I  work  of  newspapers,  42%  rating 
local  government  excellent  or 
food,  and  76%  believing  that 
I  churches  are  doing  excellent  or 
good  work. 

Answering  a  detailed  question 
on  various  forms  of  government 
control,  76%  opposed  federal 
regulation  of  radio  advertising. 

Probing  into  the  listeners’  at¬ 
titude  on  commercials,  the  sur¬ 
vey  brings  to  light  the  fact  that 
t%  of  the  audience  has  a  strong 
conviction  against  radio  ads. 

Answering  the  detailed  ques¬ 
tion,  37%  said  they  liked  sing¬ 
ing  commercials  better  than  the 
itraight  kind,  43%  said  they 
did  not  like  them  as  well,  18% 
nid  it  made  no  difference,  2% 
did  not  know. 


MacGlashan  Promoted 
L.  C.  MacGLASHAN,  account 
exec  and  veepee  of  Gardner 
Advertising,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  an  exec  veepee.  Other 
changes  include:  E.  A.  W. 
ScHULENBURG,  now  Veepee  in 
charge  of  media  and  research; 
Champ  Humphrey,  from  asso¬ 
ciate  media  director  to  direc¬ 
tor;  and  Herbert  S.  Gardner, 
Jr.,  to  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

BBDO  Elects  Oiiicers 
ROBERT  L.  FOREMAN  and 
WicKLiFFE  W.  Crider  have 
been  elected  veepees  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  re¬ 
ports  Bernard  Duffy,  president. 
Foreman  is  supervisor  of  radio 
commercials  and  Crider  is  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  radio  in 
charge  of  television. 

SSC&B  Adds  Three 
THIS  trio  is  new  with  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
New  York  City;  James  Ken¬ 
nedy,  copywriter;  James  W. 
Link,  art  director;  and  John 
MWIIlean,  Jr.,  account  exec. 

Mrs.  Breig  to  Wertheim 
JEAN  H.  BREIG.  former  ad 
manager-publicity  director  of 
John  C.  Winston,  Philadelphia, 
has  moved  in  with  Wertheim 
Advertising  Associates.  She’ll 
run  the  Philly  office. 

He's  a  V.P.  Now 
RICHARD  C.  BACHMAN,  who 
rejoined  W.  Earl  Bothwell 
last  year,  has  been  made  a  vee¬ 
pee  of  the  agency  and  is  head 
of  the  business  dept,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  was  once  a  sales 
rep  for  Mutual  Broadcasting. 

Torp  in  New  Spot 
HARRY  TORP,  previously  with 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  and  more 
recently  of  Walter  Weir  as  me¬ 
dia  director,  is  a  new  face  at 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  as  space 
buyer. 

Switches  in  Adlcmd 

GEORGE  VONDERLIN  has 
been  named  manager  of  the 
Detroit  office  of  Batten.  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  He  was 
once  media  director  for  a  co¬ 
op  fund  in  that  city. 

Florentine  Urban  has  been 
added  to  the  Wolfe-Jickling- 
Dow  &  Conkey  agency  in  De¬ 
troit.  She’s  an  account  exec. 

John  R.  McAlpine  is  the  new 
head  of  the  traffic  and  produc¬ 
tion  dept,  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  in  Detroit. 

Don  L.  Baxter,  manager  of 
the  Dallas,  Tex.,  office  of  Wil- 
helm-Laughlin-Wilson  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  in  Houston,  is  now  a 
veepee. 

Bob  Pile  is  with  the  Olmsted 
&  Foley  family  as  account  exec. 
He’ll  specialize  in  dealer  rela¬ 
tions  programs  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  outfit. 

Ralph  C.  Reynolds,  once  art 


director  for  T.  Ronald  Allen, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  in  the  art  dept, 
of  Hugo  Wagenseil  &  Associates, 
same  city. 

William  Frietsch,  Jr.,  has 
left  his  media  post  with  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  to  rejoin  Ralph 
H.  Jones  Co.  as  media-research 
director.  He  had  been  with 
Jones  for  20  years. 

Jeremy  Gury  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  veepee  of  Donahue  &  Coe. 
He’s  also  copy  director. 

Robert  Nicolin,  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis’s  Manson-Gold,  is  new  there 
as  an  account  exec,  as  is  Chester 
Lacy,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor. 

Harold  W.  Steck  has  joined 
McCann-Erickson,  New  York 
City,  as  director  of  radio  copy. 
Previously  with  that  agency  as 
a  freelance  radio  script  writer. 

Edward  Merrill,  formerly  of 
Young  &  Rubicam’s  Hollywood 
office,  has  switched  over  to  the 
agency’s  San  Francisco  staff  as 
account  exec. 

James  G.  Sheridan,  recently 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  named  as  veepee 
of  Wakefield  Advertising,  that 
city. 

Shirley  Luby  has  quit  Robert 
Simpson  Co.’s  publicity  dept,  to 
join  Ben  Sugarman  &  Co.,  To¬ 
ronto,  as  an  account  exec,  in  the 
public  relations  dept. 

Anne  Barnard,  publicist,  is 
now  with  Walter  Weir,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  in  charge  of 
women’s  activities  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  packaged  products  field. 

Whitney  Hartshorne  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  as 
traffic  manager. 

G.  E.  Dodd,  once  publicity 
director  of  Lewis  &  Clark  Col¬ 
lege,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Pacific  National  Ad¬ 
vertising,  that  city. 

F.  H.  Chisholm,  J.  B.  Hardy 
and  E.  W.  Stone  are  new  with 
F.  H.  Hayhurst  Co.,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto,  as  account  execs. 

J.  G.  Rowland  has  joined 
Stewart-Lovick  &  Macpherson, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  as  an  account 
exec. 

Josephine  V.  Keim  is  now 
account  exec-ing  with  Dorland, 
Inc.  Miss  Keim  was  once  copy 
chief  of  Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc. 

Charles  R.  Isaacs  has  quit 
Sidener  &  Van  Riper,  Inc.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  as  veepee  to 
go  with  Reincke,  Meyer  &  Finn, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  where  he’ll  spec¬ 
ialize  in  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Stuart  Harding  and  Fred 
Wagner,  Blow  Advertising,  San- 
Francisco,  have  been  named 
media  director  and  art  director, 
respectively.  Thurston  McGuf- 
FiCK,  former  media  director,  has 
been  shifted  to  media  research. 

Donald  H.  Porteous,  of  Hugo 
Scheibner,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  is 
now  production  manager,  and 
Louris  K.  Tischler,  former  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  has  l^en 
upped  to  agency  coordinator,  a 
new  post  in  the  firm. 
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Agency  Scoreboard 
ROLAND  L.  HAUCK  announces 

from  San  Francisco  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  type  of  ad 
agency,  called  Roland  Hauck 
Groups  Plan.  He  said  that  spe¬ 
cial  teams  of  ad  technicians, 
writers,  art  directors,  illustra¬ 
tors,  merchandising  and  media 
advisors  will  be  made  available 
to  admen  and  agencies  alike. 

Richard  L.  Edsall,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  research  of 
James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  national 
committee  on  research  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  effective 
April  1. 

Clyde  Melton  announces  the 
re-opening  of  Melton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  2027V4  Young  Street,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas.  Operations  of  the 
agency  were  suspended  when 
he  left  Dallas  to  serve  as  an 
Air  Corps  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer.  Melton  has  been  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  work  in  the 
southwest  for  12  years.  The 
new  agency  will  have  special¬ 
ized  depts.  for  fashion  and  Latin 
American  advertising,  he  said. 

Lindsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

DuFine-Kaufman,  Inc.,  103 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  formed  by  the  merger  of 
I.  H.  Dufine  Co.,  agency,  and 
the  advertising,  sales  promotion 
and  public  relations  counseling 
organization  of  Herbert  Kauf¬ 
man. 

Manson-Gold,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Manson-Gold-Miller, 
Inc.,  with  Robert  P.  Miller  of 
St.  Paul  the  new  veepee  and 
secretary.  Kenneth  Schlasin- 
GER  was  made  media  director, 
and  Bette  Boyer  Holmes  has 
been  upped  to  copy  chief. 

Tom  Maloney,  partner  in 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  and  Ewing 
Kranin,  Life  photographer,  re¬ 
cently  buckseated  their  way  to 
the  Caribbean  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  on  a  9,000-mile  jaunt  during 
which  1,000  pix  were  taken  by 
Kranin. 

The  entire  art  and  copy  staffs 
of  Buchanan  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  recently  gave  a  lunch¬ 
eon  to  Dave  Strumpf,  who  has 
quit  his  post  as  exec  art  direc¬ 
tor.  He’ll  announce  future 
plans  after  a  month’s  vacation. 

Fred  Joyce,  ad-publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Hilton  hotels,  will  re¬ 
sign  next  month  to  open  his 
own  offices  as  public  relations 
counsel  in  Chicago  and  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Lester  Hannah  has  dissolved 
his  own  agency  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  become  manager  for 
Blow  Advertising,  that  city. 

The  silver  anniversary  of 
S.  C.  Baer  is  being  celebrated 
in  the  agency’s  new,  enlarged 
offices  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Baer 
was  given  an  exec  chair  with  an 
attached  silver  plaque. 

E.  E.  Rominger,  former  head 
of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Dallas,  Tex., 
has  formed  Rominger  Advertis¬ 
ing,  in  that  city.  Once  with  the 
old  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-News, 
in  the  editorial,  circulation  and 
ad  depts. 
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Shoe  Concern, 
Chi.  Dealers 
Use  Co-Op  Ads 

Chicago — Selective  Area  ad¬ 
vertising,  developed  last  year  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors,  and  dealers, 
•expanded  into  the  field  of  wo¬ 
men’s  wearing  apparel  Sunday, 
March  14,  under  sponsorship  of 
Dunn  and  McCarthy,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Enna 
Jettick  shoes  for  women. 

A  1,000-line  ad  launched  a  se¬ 
ries  of  31  displays  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Tribune  during 
1948.  Through  the  Selective 
Area  formula,  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer  sharing  the  cost,  an  Enna 
-Jettick  dealer  in  Chicago  or  its 
suburbs  will  be  able  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  entire  series,  totaling 
14,250  lines  for  an  investment  of 
less  than  $250.  In  the  opening 
1,000-line  advertisement,  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  approximately  25,000 
•  of  the  Tribune’s  circulation  in 
his  immediate  trade  area  cost 
-  each  participating  dealer  ap¬ 
proximately  $17.50. 

Divided  Into  S  Units 

By  using  the  Selective  Area 
advertising  technique,  each  par¬ 
ticipating  Enna  Jettick  dealer, 
in  co-operation  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  able  to  purchase  ex- 
'  elusive  use  of  that  portion  of 
Tribune  circulation  within  his 
trading  radius  at  the  same  mill¬ 
ine  rates  available  to  advertisers 
'  using  total  circulation. 


Names  of  eight  or  nine  non¬ 
competing  dealers  were  listed  in 
the  March  14  Enna  Jettick  ad  in 
each  of  the  Tribune’s  five  met¬ 
ropolitan  sections  covering  five 
separate  divisions  of  metropol¬ 
itan  Chicago. 

While  the  manufacturer  paid 
for  half  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
advertising  space,  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  used  the  retail  approach. 
Each  dealer’s  name  appeared  in 
a  shadow  box  pointing  toward 
the  illustrations  and  body  copy. 

Manufacturer  Controls  Copy 

In  utilizing  the  Selective  Area 
system,  a  manufacturer,  working 
with  advertising  agency  and 
newspaper  representatives,  di¬ 
vides  newspaper  coverage  of 
each  market  into  geographic 
zones  which  supply  circulation 
packages  suitable  to  his  dealer 
organization.  Dealers  then  are 
permitted  to  participate  accord¬ 
ing  to  non-competitive  locations 
and  according  to  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  funds  built  up  through 
sales. 

The  manufacturer  places  all 
Selective  Area  advertising,  thus 
maintaining  control;  the  dealer 
gets  his  name  and  address  on 
hard-hitting  copy  which  would 
cost  him  up  to  100  times  as  much 
if  he  purchased  it  himself.  In  ef¬ 
fect  he  buys  only  the  circulation 
surrounding  his  store  and  the 
manufacturer  helps  him  pay  for 
that. 

Appliance  firms  have  used  the 
Selective  Area  technique  most 
extensively  to  date.  General 
Electric  helped  dealers  to  use 
four-color  a^  at  an  investment 
of  $54.80  each. 


10%  Rise  Due 
In  Retail  Ads, 
NRDGA  Finds 

Increased  advertising  and 
other  promotional  activity  by  re¬ 
tailers  during  1948  is  indicated 
in  a  nationwide  study  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Howard  P.  Abrahams, 
manager  of  the  NRDGA  sales 
promotion  division,  announced. 

“Taken  generally,”  he  said, 
“an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
the  stores  surveyed  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  their  expenditures  over 
last  year;  a  substantial  number 
will  hold  to  last  year’s  increased 
amounts,  while  there  are  a  few 
which  will  decrease  their  sales 
promotion.  A  10%  increase  is 
the  amount  generally  referred 
to  by  stores  although  many  re¬ 
tailers  indicate  as  much  as  15% 
and  20%  extra  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures.” 

Papers  Chief  Gainers 

Newspapers  will  gain  most  in 
the  increased  expenditures,  said 
Mr.  Abrahams.  Some  decreases 
are  shown,  he  added,  but  larger 
budgets  are  indicated  by  a  huge 
share  of  stores  reporting.  These 
stores  favor  an  increase  of  10%. 
However,  many  stores  say  that 
this  money  may  not  necessarily 
reflect  large  increases  in  linage 
because  of  the  increases  in  space 
rates  by  many  newspapers. 

“Radio  presents  a  varied  pic¬ 
ture,”  he  went  on.  “General  in¬ 
creases  are  shown  by  stores 


which  have  been  strong  users  of 
this  medium  while  many  of  the 
recent  users  of  radio  are  decreas¬ 
ing  this  activity.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  many  stores,  which  re¬ 
cently  turned  to  radio,  us^  it 
as  a  temporary  fill-in  for  other 
unavailable  promotion  tools.  In¬ 
creases  in  radio  range  to  as 
much  as  50%  although  the  great¬ 
est  emphasis  is  on  5%, 

“Direct  mail  which  has  been 
very  neglected  will  be  stressed 
more  this  year.  Increases  of  5 
to  10%  are  frequent  in  store  pro¬ 
jections. 

“In  the  use  of  all  retail  pro¬ 
motion,  definite  trends  are  ob¬ 
vious.  Fashion  advertising  will 
hold  its  own  or  increase  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  stores.  Brand  names 
advertising  will  come  in  for 
greater  publicity  than  even  last 
year.  There  will  be  a  striking 
increase  in  general  merchandise 
advertising  versus  institutional 
themes.” 

■ 

111  Dailies  Scheduled 
In  Modess  Campaign 

High  fashion  is  the  keynote 
of  a  new  campaign  by  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  Modess  napkins,  to  be  run 
in  25  national  magazines  and 
111  newspapers,  starting  in 
April. 

The  newspaper  schedule,  which 
involves  89  markets,  calls  for  a 
40-week  run  of  100-line  inser¬ 
tions.  Magazine  ads  will  appear 
in  four  colors.  Leading  fashion 
designers,  photographers  and 
painters  cooperated  in  producing 
the  ads.  'Young  &  Rubicam 
agency  handles  the  account 


A  Positive  Fact  in  Sobriety 


•  When  the  office  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army  changed  hands  on  February  7,  the 
retiring  General  bade  farewell  on  a  note  of  pride  in 
the  American  soldier. 

Several  years  before  that,  while  the  war  was  still 
at  its  peak,  a  Government  report  on  Army  condi¬ 
tions  concluded  with  this  statement;  “The  American 
soldier  needs  neither  curtain  lectures  nor  apology. 
He  behaves  well,  and  in  the  far-flung  places  of  the 
earth  he  is  fighting  well.  His  commanding  officers 
believe  in  him  and  his  chaplains  are  proud  of  him.” 

The  study,  by  the  Office  of  War  Information,  was 
undertaken  because  some  individuals  had  protested 
that  the  sale  of  beer  in  Army  posts  was  detrimental 
to  Army  discipline  and  general  effectiveness.  The 


OWI  observers,  after  traveling  12,000  miles  and 
interviewing  commanding  officers,  provost  marshals, 
chaplains  and  other  informed  persons,  found  the 
reverse  to  be  true.  They  found  that: 

“( 1 )  The  sale  of  3.2  beer  in  the  post  exchanges  in 
training  camps  is  a  positive  factor  in  Army  so¬ 
briety.  (2)  No  American  army  in  all  history  has 
been  so  orderly.” 

No  one  can  say  that  the  sale  of  beer  was  solely 
responsible  for  America’s  most  sober  Army.  But  it 
was  a  “positive  factor”  at  the  very  least.  And  it 
was  one  of  those  little  things  that  helped  morale. 
The  transition  from  military  to  civilian  life  has  not 
changed  this.  Today,  too,  morale  is  a  lot  of  little 
things  .  .  .  and  beer  is  just  one  of  them. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION  ,4^, 
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the  winners  of  the  Ninth  Annnal  Editor  &  Pnhlisher 

News  Pictnre  Contest 


i 


Once  again  Graflex-made  cameras  have  conclusively  demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  prize-winning, 
story-selling,  paper-selling  pictures  under  all  conditions  —  day  or  night! 

In  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  war— 1936-1942— a//  but  one  of  the  prize-pictures  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  News  Picture  Contests  were  Graflex-made.  The  record  so  far— including  this  latest  1947 
contest— shows  a  total  of  60  of  62  prizes  going  to  pictures  made  with  Graflex  or  Speed  Graphic 
American-made  cameras! 

No  wonder  they  are  preferred  by  photographers  who  are  set  on  obtaining  only  the  finest— the 
greatest— news  pictures  . . .  and  publishers  who  want  circulation.  In  accordance  with  its  annual  custom, 
Graflex,  Inc.  is  presenting  to  each  of  the  three  prize  winners  the  Graflex  Award  (shown  above,  twice 
actual  size)— a  gold,  diamond-studded  watch  charm. 


PAUL  CALVERT 
Los  Angeles  Times  — First  Prize 
winner  for  his  poignant  life-saving 
picture  entitled  “A  Mother’s  Trag¬ 
edy.”  Speed  Graphic. 


FRED  BENT 

Miami  Herald 
Speed  Graphic 

FRANK  CUSHING 
Boston  Traveler 
Sp>eed  Graphic 


PRIZE  WINNERS 
JACK  TEEHAN 

Keene,  New  Hampshire  Evening 
Sentinel  —  Second  Prize  for  “Lost 
and  Found,”  picture  of  baby  in 
woods,  found  by  bloodhounds. 
Speed  Graphic. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

Listed  Alphabetically 

SONNEE  GOTTLIEB 
International  News  Photos 
Graflex,  5x7 

HARRY  HARRIS 
Associated  Press 
Speed  Graphic 


WALTER  KELLEHER 
Daily  News,  N.  Y.— Third  Prize  for 
“Cheesecake  and  Champagne”;  hu¬ 
morous  shot  of  bejeweled  lady  with 
leg  on  table.  Speed  Graphic. 


EDDIE  JERRY 
Acme  News  Service 
Graflex,  Super  D 

JAMES  THOMAS 
Cleveland  Press 
Speed  Graphic 


FOR  PRIZE-WINNING  PICTURES 

Western  Division  Office:  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles.  New  York  Office:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y. 
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Radio  Chain  Logs  Out, 
Complaints  Are  Few 

By  Charles  L  Sefrit 

Business  Manager,  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Publishing  Co. 


ON  Feb.  13.  1948,  we  notified  the 

four  Seattle  radio  stations — 
KDMO,  KJR,  KIRO,  and  KVI— 
we  were  adopting  a  new  policy 
regarding  the  use  of  radio  logs 
in  the  Bellingham  Herald  effec¬ 
tive  March  1  at  the  time  the  sec¬ 
ond  local  ratio  station,  KPUG, 
officially  started  broadcasting. 

We  set  up  a  policy  of  charging 
the  contract  amusement  rates  for 
the  two  local  stations,  because- 
they  were  in  competition  in  both 
the  national  and  local  field,  and 
one-half  the  national  rate  for  the 
four  Seattle  stations. 

Our  thought  in  offering  them 
the  lower  rate  was  that  they 
were  in  competition  only  in  the 
national  field,  and  it  was  our  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
classifying  our  share  as  circula¬ 
tion  promotion. 

Granted  Our  Prerogative 

We  received  replies  from 
three  of  the  Seattle  stations,  in¬ 
dicating  they  considered  the 
publication  of  radio  logs  our 
prerogative,  accepting  them  for 
the  news  value  or  eliminating 
them  on  the  basis  we  did  not 
consider  radio  logs  as  news.  All 
three  stations  did  not  consider 
radio  logs  as  advertising,  but 
were  contributing  to  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper. 

All  three  Seattle  stations  re¬ 
fused  our  offer  indicating  that  if 
they  desired  to  place  any  adver¬ 
tising  with  us,  they  would  de¬ 
termine  the  style  and  type  of 
copy  used.  The  other  station  did 
not  reply. 

Effective  March  1,  we  elimi¬ 
nated  the  programs  formerly 
carried  for  the  four  Seattle  sta¬ 
tions  and  have  in  our  newspaper 
paid  advertising  by  the  two 
local  stations.  It  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Bellingham 
Herald  has  no  financial  interest 
in  either  of  these  stations.  We 
are  maintaining  the  same  policy 
as  in  the  past,  not  exchanging 
any  advertising  time  on  the  air 
for  paid  space  in  the  newspaper. 

Few  Complaints 

We  anticipated  a  rather  sub¬ 
stantial  ffood  of  telephone  calls 
and  letters  complaining  about 
the  elimination  of  the  four  Seat¬ 
tle  stations.  Concrete  evidence 
by  bona  fide  complaint  has 
proven  this  the  biggest  “dud” 
any  employe  on  the  newspaper 
can  recall  when  a  news  feature 
was  eliminated.  During  the  same 
comparative  period  of  time  we 
had  less  than  the  number  of 
complaints  when  we  eliminated 
the  crossword  puzzle  as  a  test 
of  reader  interest. 

A  case  record  has  been  kept 
of  all  telephone  calls,  letters, 
and  postal  cards.  Both  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  telephone 
exchange,  which  is  operated  in 
connection  with  the  circulation 
department,  have  kept  a  detail 
record  of  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  every  person  filing  a 
complaint,  either  by  ’phone  or 
over  the  counter.  The  letters 


addressed  to  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  have 
been  routed  to  one  desk  for  an¬ 
swering  and  filing. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth 
day,  at  the  time  of  writing  this, 
we  have  listed  71  complaints  of 
record  over  the  telephone  or  cir¬ 
culation  counter.  We  have  had 
five  letters,  two  from  local  sub¬ 
scribers.  and  three  from  R.  F.  D. 
subscribers,  and  six  postal  cards, 
all  from  R.  F.  D.  subscribers, 
asking  what  has  happened  to  the 
radio  programs  of  the  Seattle 
stations. 

2  Actual  Cancellations 

There  were  two  actual  cancel¬ 
lations. 

These  complaints  are  all  that 
have  been  received  out  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  19.950  paid  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  little  merchant  carrier 
circulation  of  the  Bellingham 
Herald  in  the  city  during  the 
period  from  March  1  to  March 
7  averaged  10,170  subscribers. 
The  Herald,  for  many  years,  has 
had  a  policy  of  collecting  in  ad¬ 
vance,  by  the  month,  with  the 
little  merchant  carriers  turning 
in  their  collections  on  the  first 
Saturday,  which  in  this  case, 
was  March  6.  The  complaints 
to  the  carriers  were  only  one  or 
two  on  each  route  of  approxi¬ 
mately  128  papers  The  circula¬ 
tion  manager  informs  us  on 
many  routes  there  were  no  com¬ 
plaints  whatsoever  and  the  car¬ 
rier  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  when  asked  con¬ 
cerning  the  complaints  when  he 
checked  in  his  route  collections. 

To  make  it  more  confusing, 
the  records  show  that  on  Feb. 
7,  1948,  the  collections  on  the 
first  Saturday  were  $2,516.16, 
and  on  March  6,  1948,  at  the  end 
of  the  week  when  the  radio  logs 
had  been  eliminated,  the  circu¬ 
lation  report  turned  over  to  the 
cashier  was  $3,330.62.  THIS  IS 
THE  LARGEST  first  week  col¬ 
lection  by  the  little  merchant 
carriers  in  the  history  of  the 
Bellingham  Herald. 

There  was  not  one  single  can- 


*  DEPT.  JAMMED 

'“Arnold  Conitablo  advortlsod 
woman'i  coats  ($M.OO)  axclusivaly 
in  Tha  Now  York  Sun.  Gntiro  coat 
dapartmant  was  jammad.  Advar- 
tisad  coat  sold  axcaptionallv  wall. 
Many  customars  appaarad  with  ad- 
vartisamant  In  hand." 

This  kind  of  salas  action  has  mada 
Tha  Sun  first  choica  of  Manhattan 
dapartmant  storas  for  2S  consacu- 
tiva  yaars.  Thasa  local  merchants 
hava  placed  more  advartisinq  in 
The  Sun  than  in  any  other  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday  newspaper. 

•  Reported  by  The  Retail  Newt 
Bureau 


Mmf  VOMC 
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cellation  reported  by  any  car¬ 
rier.  The  total  circulation  aver¬ 
age  for  the  comparative  week 
was  practically  the  same. 

No  'Sorehead'  Squawks 

Another  interesting  point  in 
this  new  policy  was  the  lack  of 
“sorehead”  complaint.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  in  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  members  of  our  staff 
indicate  they  do  not  blame  us 
for  not  wanting  to  carry  the 
Seattle  radio  stations  free,  but 
naturally  they  missed  them  and 
hoped  that  something  could  be 
worked  out.  We  told  them  they 
could  help  by  writing  the  Seat¬ 
tle  stations  urging  that  they  en¬ 
ter  into  a  cooperative  form  of 
advertising.  In  almost  every 
case,  they  volunteered  that  they 
certainly  would  do  that  very 
thing. 

The  Bellingham  Herald  pub¬ 
lishes  a  Sunday  newspaper  and 
a  daily  newspaper  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Saturday.  The  Satur¬ 
day  edition  was  eliminated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paper  short¬ 
age  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
urged  the  Seattle  Times  and  the 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  this  by  directing  their 
sales  of  the  Sunday  paper  on 
the  streets  and  stands  during 
Saturday.  Seventy-one  per  cent 
of  the  metropolitan  Sunday 
newspapers  coming  into  Beling- 
ham  and  suburban  territory  are 
sold  on  Saturday.  This  gives 
the  Seattle  newspapers  a  better 
sales  opportunity  and  also  gives 
the  Bellingham  Herald  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  unduplicated  cir¬ 
culation  on  Sunday  it  enjoys  on 


the  other  days  of  the  week,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  distribution 
is  the  same  carrier  total. 

In  other  words,  this  means 
that  the  Herald  circulation  is 
over  80%  unduplicated  which 
should,  by  all  sane  reasoning, 
increase  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  when  Seattle  radio  sta¬ 
tion  logs  were  eliminated. 

36  Pages  oi  Space 

We  anticipate  the  greatest 
source  of  complaint,  and  sub¬ 
scription  cancellation  will  come 
from  fringe  circulation  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  south  of  our  trading  area 
which  is  closer  to  Seattle.  The 
limited  check  which  we  have 
made  to  date  indicates  the  Bel¬ 
lingham  Herald  circulation  in 
this  area  goes  to  many  families 
receiving  the  Herald  and  an¬ 
other  Seattle  newspaper,  which 
carries  the  Seattle  programs. 

Last  year  we  devoted  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  36  pages  of  space  to  the 
four  Seattle  chain  broadcasting 
logs,  at  the  same  time  turning 
down  a  great  deal  larger  volume 
of  space  for  advertisers.  On 
the  basis  of  the  facts  that  we 
have  collected,  it  definitely 
proves  the  Seattle  chain  stations 
must  offer  to  cooperate  in  an 
advertising  way  to  have  logs 
listed,  or  they  will  be  left  out 
of  the  Bellingham  Herald. 

Metropolitan  newspapers,  be¬ 
cause  of  competition,  will  not 
meet  this  problem  immediately, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
non-metropolitan  newspapers  of 
this  country  should  continue  to 
build  up  the  large  network 
chains  at  their  expense. 


FOR  TWO  WEEK  TRIAL 
OF  THE  FAMOUS  HEAVY 
DUTY  SUPER  SPEED  7  SAW 
TRIAAMERI  MONEY  BACK 
IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 
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Vaughn  Hill 
Buys  Daily  in 
Small  Ohio  City 

Columbus,  O. — Purchase  of 
Itechanicsburg  Daily  Telegram 
by  Vaughn  E.  Hill,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
and  before  World  War  n  city 
editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
here,  has  been  announced. 

The  paper  was  bought  from 
Leon  Boutwell,  its  publisher  for 
the  last  18  years.  Before  coming 
to  Columbus,  Hill  was  legislative 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
later  worked  on  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Hill  saw  action  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  after 
day  was  stationed  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

Mechnicsburg  ( pop.  about 
1,700)  reputedly  is  the  smallest 
city  in  the  world  supporting  a 
daily  newspaper. 

Other  Transactions 

M.  T.  HARRISON,  editor  and 

publisher  of  Bedford  ( Va. ) 
Democrat,  weekly,  has  sold  that 
paper  to  John  Bays  and  J.  B. 
Casey,  associated  with  the 
Petersburg  ( Va. )  Progress-In¬ 
dex,  who  will  take  over  April  2. 
Bays  is  a  native  of  Bedford 
county  and  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  paper. 

•  *  • 

Guy  T.  Ludi,  publisher  of  the 
Wahoo  (Neb.)  Democrat,  now 
owns  both  of  the  town’s  weekly 


papers.  He  bought  the  Wahoo 
Wasp  from  Mark  Cramer,  who 
bought  it  a  week  earlier  from 
Will  Pickett. 

•  •  • 

Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  leasing  of  the  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  Tribune,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  owned  by  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  to  Wlatt  Miles 
and  Gary  Willtuxi,  of  Danville, 
Va.  Miles  is  publisher  of  the 
Danville  Commercial-Appeal. 

*  *  • 

Jack  Dorman,  former  employe 
of  the  Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public 
Opinion,  has  purchased  the 
Hamlin  County  Republican  at 
Castlewood,  S.  D.  from  Mrs. 

Violet  Stoltz. 

•  •  • 

Clifford  C.  Grastorf  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Belmont  (N.  Y.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  weekly,  which  was  oper¬ 
ate  for  30  years  by  Russell  E. 
Pierson,  who  died  in  November. 
■ 

Capper  Publications 
Re-elects  Directors 

Topeka,  Kans.  —  Stockholders 
of  Capper  Publications,  Ind., 
have  re-elected  all  directors  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  the 
Capper  Building  in  Topeka, 
Kan.  The  directors  in  turn  re¬ 
turned  all  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  office. 

They  are:  Senator  Arthur 
Capper,  president;  H.  S.  Blake, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Phil  Zach,  vice-president 
and  director  of  advertising;  L.  H. 
Schenck,  secretary  and  director 
of  manufacturing;  Roy  Vogel, 
treasurer;  and  Miss  Laura  E. 
Emmingham,  assistant  secretary. 


f  MERGING  H  WITH  T 


and  retaining  best  features  of  each 


It  was  the  speedy  Mr.  Hare  who  went  to  sleep 
and  let  the  pl^ding  John  W.  Tortoise  beat  him 
to  the  wire.  ...  So  with  mankind,  often  it  is  the 
slow  but  sure  chap  who  finishes  ahead  of  the 
flashy  genius  and  a  lot  of  folks  think  speed  and 
certainty  don’t  mix. 

One  place  where  they  do  mix,  however,  is  in 
dry  mats.  The  speediest  is  also  the  most  depend¬ 
able  and  gets  papers  out  on  the  dot.  .  .  .  Yes,  we 
are  talking  about  Certified  Mats. 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  I 
rely  on  Certified  Mats  ^ — 


WnniD  DBY  MAT  COaPOBATIOM.  *  tadiaMlw  Plasa.  Osgt.  f,  IGw  r»ik  20,  H.  Y 


A  LOT  OF  GROWING  TO  DO 

This  is  a  big  country  and  to  furnish  nation¬ 
wide  telephone  service,  the  Bell  System  has 
had  to  be  big  for  a  long  time.  But  in  the  last 
few  years  it  hasn't  been  nearly  big  enough. 

Even  though  we've  broken  all  records  and 
added  more  than  6,000,000  new  telephones  in 
the  past  two  years,  there  are  still  about  a 
million  orders  for  service  that  we  haven't  been 
able  to  fill  because  of  lack  of  equipment, 
switchboards,  cable  and  buildings.  Many  wore 
Long  Distance  circuits  also  are  needed. 

It  will  take  time  and  a  lot  of  money  to  make 
the  Bell  System  big  enough  for  the  nation's 
needs  but  we're  on  our  way  —  in  a  big  way  — 
to  giving  you  more  and  better  service  than 
ever  before. 

■ELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Young  People 
Seek  'Glamor' 

In  Agency  lobs 

Youne  peoDle  who  seek  to  “get 
into  advertising”  are  too  often 
handicapped  by  ponular  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  jobs  it  offers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  C.  Wiley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  examination  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Associa- 
toni  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Di.scussing  the  annual  AAAA 
examination  for  advertising  to 
be  held  in  11  cities  in  April,  Mr, 
Wiley  said  the  distorted  view  of 
advertising  presented  by  popu¬ 
lar  fiction  and  by  the  moving 
pictures  misleads  many  persons 
who  hooe  to  enter  the  industry. 

‘‘In  giving  the  examination  in 
1947.”  he  said,  ‘‘the  Association 
asked  all  candidates  to  check  the 
various  tvpes  of  advertising 
work  that  appealed  to  them. 
‘Three  out  of  four  expressed  an 
interest  in  contact-plans-mer- 
chandising,  while  three  out  of 
five  checked  cony  writing.  Inter¬ 
est  drooped  off  rapidly  as  the 
candidates  came  to  radio  pro¬ 
duction,  research,  media  selec¬ 
tion  and  other  important  but 
lesser-known  phases  of  agency 
work.” 

Starting  jobs  in  agencies  are 
difficult  to  secure  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mr.  Wiley  stated. 
‘‘All  agencies  combined  offer 
only  about  1.500  new  jobs  a 
year,”  he  pointed  out.  ‘‘How¬ 
ever.  it  has  been  estimated  that 
other  branches  of  the  business 
will  offer  perhaps  twice  as  many 
positions  to  advertising  person¬ 
nel.”  The  AAAA  is,  therefore, 
planning  to  broaden  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  examination  results  to 
include  such  employers  as  pub¬ 
lishers.  broadcasters,  retailers, 
and  others. 

■ 

Life  of  Service  Closes 
For  Canadian  Editor 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Percy  John 
Salter,  former  president  and 
general  manager  of  The  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  died  in  Vancouver 
General  Hospital  recently  at  the 
age  of  63  after  a  long  illness. 
Mr.  Salter  came  to  the  Sun  36 
years  ago  and  has  been  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  for  practi¬ 
cally  all  that  time.  He  retired 
from  the  Sun  in  1942  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  association 
with  the  firm.  Mr.  Salter  was 
born  in  Reading.  England,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  old  News- 
Advertiser  in  Vancouver.  When 
this  was  absorbed  by  the  Sun  he 
became  associated  with  the  late 
R.  J.  Cromie  comptroller.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Cromie’s  death  he 
was  named  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Salter  has  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  B.  C.  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association,  director  of  the 
Canadian  Press  and  director  of 
many  organizations  in  Vancou¬ 
ver.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
played  the  organ  in  churches  in 
Vancouver,  Toronto  and  Eng¬ 
land.  He  belonged  to  the  Van¬ 
couver  Club,  Terminal  City 
Club,  Kiwanis  and  Laurier 
Clubs. 


Apprentice  Plan 

continued  from  page  10 


Now  we  come  to  the  Third 
Phase — which  we  will  call  the 
Polishing  Up  Period  of  our  ba¬ 
sic  training  period. 

For  the  next  four  weeks — the 
17th  through  20th — the  begin¬ 
ner  will  return  to  the  City  Desk. 
There  he  will  be  given  a  chance 
to  show  what  he  has  learned. 
(Warning:  We  still  will  not  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  from  him.  but 
will  be  very  happy  if  he  shows 
ability  to  take  hold  and  start  to 
produce  on  a  minor  scale,  at 
least. ) 

He  should  be  used  more  on 
Rewrite.  Let  these  17th  and 
18th  weeks  be  a  real  rewriting 
course.  Let  an  assistant  City 
Editor  take  the  beginner  under 
his  wing  and  really  give  him 
some  writing  instruction.  Put 
him  to  work  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — perhaps  on  a  Sunday  ad¬ 
vance  that  requires  Library  re¬ 
search.  If  he  doesn’t  do  the  job 
right,  let  him  do  it  over — and 
over — and  over.  But  don't  nag 
or  scare  the  kid.  Once  again  re¬ 
member  you  were  a  cub  once, 
Mr.  Instructor. 

Let  the  beginner  show  a  little 
self-reliance.  Send  him  out  on 
some  of  the  easier  assignments 
alone  now.  But  have  a  way  to 
back  him  up  in  case  he  muffs 
an  assignment.  And  still  don’t 
expect  too  much  of  him.  We  are 
not  looking  for  the  finished  re¬ 
porter:  we  are  seeking  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  potential  ability.  We 
want  him  given  advice  and  cor¬ 
rected  firmly — but  not  harshly — 
if  he  gets  off  base.  Remember, 
the  company  has  an  investment 
in  this  man.  We  want  to  de¬ 
velop  his  ability  for  his  sake — 
and  for  ours. 

Let's  Not  Be  Too  Hasty 

Remember,  you  who  are  help¬ 
ing  out  in  this  instruction,  that 
this  course  is  a  sort  of  test  of 
you.  yourself.  Let’s  not  be  too 
hasty  to  “wash  out”  a  cub.  Take 
into  consideration  his  “green¬ 
ness”  and  give  him  ALL  THE 
BREAKS.  We  merely  want  to 
find  out  whether  the  kid  has  a 
mind  that  can  be  trained  for 
newspaper  work. 

On  the  19th  and  20th  weeks, 
turn  him  over  to  the  Night  City 
Desk  for  his  polishing  up  under 
fire.  Because  of  his  early-weeks’ 
training,  the  procedure  is  no 
longer  new  to  him.  He  should 
be  a  little  more  proficient  at 
handling  the  phones  and  re¬ 
write.  And  again,  give  him 
some  assignments  to  cover  alone, 
or  with  a  photographer  .  .  .  ( For 
the  love  of  mike,  start  him  out 
with  a  kindly-souled  photog!!!) 

This  ends  the  fifth  four-week 
period. 

The  Fourth  Phase  —  covering 
the  21st  through  24th  weeks — 
will  find  the  beginner  assigned 
to  the  Copy  Desk.  He  now  has 
his  full  basic  background  on 
how  all  the  news  sources  of  the 
city  channel  copy  into  the  City 
Desk.  He  should  be  able  to  read 
City  copy  with  a  measure  of 
understanding,  though  naturally 
he  will  be  tried  only  on  the 
simplest  stories  to  begin  with. 

But  in  the  very  short  ( too 


short,  in  fact)  space  of  four 
weeks,  he  would  soak  up  operat¬ 
ing  procedure  on  the  Copy  Desk. 
Here  again,  we  do  not  expect 
him  to  be  a  real  producer.  We 
are  just  testing  him  for  apti¬ 
tudes. 

He  will  not  go  into  this  Copy 
Desk  phase  cold.  Later  on  we 
are  suggesting  the  compiling  of 
a  list  of  books  which  will  be 
MUST  reading  for  the  beginner. 
No.  1  on  this  list  will  be  the 
new  Free  Press  Style  Book. 
The  list  will  include  highly 
recommended  books  on  report¬ 
ing,  copyreading,  etc. 

■This  Copy  Desk  tour  of  duty 
will  attempt  to  give  him  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  editing.  He  will 
learn,  we  hope,  why  the  story 
which  might  be  an  8-column, 
96-point  line  on  one  given  day, 
could  be  just  a  two-paragraph 
6-head  under  some  conditions  of 
breaking  news. 

He  will  learn,  we  hope,  that 
a  reporter  should  write  what  a 
story  is  worth  and  no  more. 

Perhaps  he  will  show  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  future  copyreader. 

Meeting  of  Instructors 

Now  the  beginner  has  com¬ 
pleted  24  weeks  of  intensive 
basic  training.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  meeting  of  the  various 
“instructors”  who  have  guided 
him  through  the  course  be  held 
to  discuss  his  aptitudes. 

If  he  rates  good — on  the  basis 
of  potential  learning  power — 
not  on  his  “right-at-this-mo- 
ment”  ability,  he  undoubtedly 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Police 
Beat  as  second  man — to  start  out 
on  his  remaining  3V^  years  of 
apprentice  training.  He  should 
swing  around  the  various  beats 
and  work  general  assignment 
and  rewrite  for  considerable 
periods  before  the  decision  is 
made  to  have  him  specialize — or 
become  a  copyreader. 

This  ends  the  program  for  the 
6-month  short  course. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
FUTURE  HIRING  OF 
COPY  BOYS 

It  is  suggested  that  from  now 
on  only  boys  showing  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  becoming  newspaper¬ 
men  be  hired  as  copy  boys. 
Warning:  This  does  not  mean 
we  should  look  only  to  journal¬ 
ism  schools  for  such  material. 
The  Cleveland  Press,  which  has 
developed  a  highly  scientific  at¬ 
titude  toward  developing  of 
staff  men  from  copy  boys,  re¬ 
ports  that  graduates  of  liberal 
arts  courses  generally  pan  out 
better  than  journalism  students. 
This  is  because  liberal  arts 
courses  provide  a  real  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  on  which 
the  beginning  reporter  can  draw. 
That  leaves  him  to  pick  up  his 
basic  knowledge  on  newspaper 
routines  from  the  paper  which 
hires  him — which  is  a  break  for 
the  newspaper  executives. 

If  a  journalism  student  picks 
up  that  liberal  arts  background, 
which  he  should  do,  and  his  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  journalism,  too, 
that  is  so  much  better. 

We  would  suggest  that  we  be 
impartial  as  to  whether  we  pick 
a  liberal  arts  or  journalism 
major. 

If  we  have  one  position  open 
and  12  applicants — let’s  have  a 


written  examination — and  may 
the  best  man  win. 

A  suggested  test  would  per¬ 
haps  ask  for  a  500-word  essay  on 
“Why  I  Want  to  Be  a  Newspaper 
Man.” 

Other  parts  of  the  test  would 
be  simple  questions  on  City, 
State  and  Federal  government 
operation:  on  common  eco¬ 
nomic  problems:  on  Michigan 
and  United  States  history,  etc. 

We  would  not  exoect  super- 
developed  Quiz  Kids,  but  we 
would  look  for  the  prospect  with 
the  highest  common-sense  show¬ 
ing. 

Then  after  the  new  copy  boy 
is  hired,  we  would  suggest  he 
be  given  a  couple  months  to 
pick  up  information  around  the 
office  “on  his  own.” 

Every  so  often  he  would  be 
permitted  to  spend  one  of  his 
working  days  with  one  of  the 
men  on  the  beats,  using  a  rotat¬ 
ing  system.  This  might  neces¬ 
sitate  another  cooy  boy,  but  we 
believe  it  would  prove  well 
worth  the  investment  as  the 
years  went  by. 

Under  this  system,  the  new 
cooy  boy  would  start  getting  his 
indoctrination  in  small,  easily 
digested  doses. 

He  would  learn  about  intra¬ 
office  procedure  as  he  worked  at 
his  copy  boy  job.  If  he  didn’t 
show  an  inclination  to  do  this, 
we  soon  would  be  holding  a  test 
for  a  new  copy  boy. 

By  the  time  the  boy  has  put 
in  a  year — or  less,  perhaps— he 
should  be  ready  to  ask  for  his 
test  as  an  apprentice.  The 
Cleveland  Press  tries  to  give 
them  the  opportunitv  before  the 
first  year  is  up.  Kids  out  of 
college  cannot  always  afford  to 
stick  around  for  three  years 
waiting  for  their  chance.  If  we 
develop  a  reputation  for  taking 
high-caliber  prospects  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  their  chance  in  less 
than  a  year,  we  will  always 
have  a  waiting  list  of  such  pros 
pects. 

Too,  we  expect  the  Free  Press 
to  grow  as  we  get  farther  away 
from  our  war  troubles.  That 
means  a  bigger  staff.  Why  not 
train  our  own  men  from  our  po¬ 
tential  “farms”  at  Wayne,  U.  of 
D.,  Michigan  State  and  U.  of  M. 
But  always  see  that  the  No.  1 
prospect,  as  proven  by  our  tests, 
gets  the  job. 

■ 

Jackson's  Estate 
Valued  at  $206,000 

Portland,  Ore. — The  estate  of 
Charles  Samuel  Jackson,  33-year- 
old  associate  publisher  of  the 
Journal  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Journal  helicopter  crash  last 
Dec.  21,  is  valued  at  $206,454, 
according  to  the  inventory  and 
appraisement  filed  with  Circuit 
Judge  Ashby  C.  Dickson. 

The  estate  is  comprised  chief¬ 
ly  of  securities,  including  30 
shares  of  preferred  stock  in  the 
Journal  Publishing  Co.  appraised 
at  $6,000,  and  500  shares  in  the 
Journal  Building  Co.,  appraised 
at  $134,810. 

The  entire  estate  was  left  in 
trust  with  P.  L.  Jackson,  an  un¬ 
cle,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  and  the  United  States 
National  Bank  of  Portland,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son,  Peter 
Crockett  Jackson. 
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Knight  Statement 

continued  from  page  8 

no-contract  policy,  John  S. 
Knight  was  asked  by  E&P  to 
comment  on  the  settlement 
reached  in  Detroit,  where  he 
owns  the  Free  Press.  He  re¬ 
plied: 

"The  facts  are  as  follows: 

‘‘At  a  publisher’s  meeting  at¬ 
tended  by  Herbert  Ponting, 
general  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News,  William  MiLs  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  and  Henry  C. 
Weidler  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  Mr.  Ponting  announced 
that  he  was  giving  up  the  fight 
for  a  normal,  one-year’s  con¬ 
tract  sought  for  five  months  by 
all  Detroit  newspapers. 

“Mr.  Ponting  gave  the  usual 
reasons  advanced  so  frequently 
by  appeasing  publishers.  What 
are  we  fighting  for?  What  is  to 
be  gained  by  holding  out?  We 
have  discharged  our  duty  to  the 
publishing  industry  by  holding 
out  for  five  months.  Other 
cities  are  getting  along  without 
contracts,  why  can’t  we?  If 
struck,  our  advertising  losses 
would  be  tremendous.  Costs  are 
so  high  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  this  revenue.  What  do  we 
owe  Chicago?  And  so  on,  ad 
nauseum. 

‘‘At  this  point,  Mr.  Mills  of 
the  Times  said  his  instructions 
from  Mr.  Gortatowsky  of  the 
Hearst  General  Management 
were  to  ‘go  along  if  there  was 
a  break  in  the  solid  front.’ 

'Couldn't  Fight  Alone' 

“Mr.  Weidler  of  the  Free 
Press  reiterated  my  stand 
against  such  an  abject  surrender 
and  vigorously  opposed  the  con¬ 
templated  action.  He  finally 
persuaded  Mr.  Ponting  to  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  William  E. 
Scripps,  publisher  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  but  Scripps  agreed 
with  Ponting  that  the  time  had 
come  to  run  up  the  white  flag. 

“Mr.  Weidler  then  had  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
could  not  very  well  carry  on 
the  fight  alone.  It  was  decided 
to  make  the  12%  offer  to  the 
ITU  without  a  contract  that  had 
been  previously  accepted  by  the 
other  crafts  with  a  contract. 

“On  Sunday,  March  7,  this 
proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
printers.  The  mailers  subse¬ 
quently  accepted  the  same  offer. 

“To  sum  up,  the  Detroit  News 
simply  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
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under  us  without  warning. 

“So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Detroit’s  ‘Munich’  will  not  alter 
my  stand  in  Chicago  where  I 
hope  the  publishers  are  made  of 
sterner  stuff.’’ 

Officials  of  the  News  and 
Times  said  “no  comment.’’ 

■ 

Guild  Supports  Union 
Dismissal  of  Employe 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  The 
Newspaper  Guild  of  the  Twin 
Cities  has  refused  to  protest  the 
state  CIO  council’s  firing  of 
S.  K.  Davis  from  the  staff  of 
Minnesota  Labor,  state  CIO  pub¬ 
lication. 

Davis,  a  onetime  Communist 
candidate  for  governor  and  a 
member  of  the  ’Twin  Cities  Guild 
unit,  had  asked  the  union  to  in¬ 
tervene  in  his  behalf. 

He  was  fired  from  his  job  as 
manager  of  Minnesota  Labor 
last  December,  then  rehired  as 
an  advertising  solicitor.  The 
state  CIO  council  executive 
board  said  then  it  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  move  to  give  Davis  a 
chance  to  find  another  job.  Last 
month  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  advertising  job. 

The  Guild  executive  board 
this  week  decided  he  was  fired 
from  the  manager’s  job  for  just 
cause,  since  the  state  CIO  did 
not  approve  of  his  operation  of 
the  paper.  The  Guild  also  de¬ 
cided  that  since  his  job  as  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  it  could  not  protest 
his  dismissal. 
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RADIO-EVERYDAY 

can  convert  your 

RADtO  PROGRAM 
LISTINGS 

Into  152,880  lines 
of  paid  space 
per  year 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  17 


Cast  Slugs^ 
UP  TO  42  Picas 

ON  THE 


*Any  standard  Linotype 
can  be  supplied  as  a 
42-pica  machine. 
Double-plunger  metal  pot 
assures  high-quality 
casting  of  long-line  slugs. 


LiHOtypt  Bodoni  Book,  Franklin  Gothic  Extra 
Cond.  and  Gothic  So.  13 


BE  PREPARED 

with 

DIESEL  ELECTRIC  POWER 

for  any  emergency 

WILL  SACRIFICE  before  moving  equip¬ 
ment  from  present  location  in  order  to  ship 
direct  to  you  and  save  you  at  least  50%. 

Terms  *  Cash  or  take  as  long  as  three  years 
to  pay. 

THESE  POWER  PLANTS  GOOD  FOR  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLANTS.  PAPER  MILLS,  CHEMICAL 
PLANTS.  RAILROADS.  STEAMSHIPS.  BOATS 
OR  ANY  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

100  KW  Diesel  Generator  plant  with  switch¬ 
board,  $5,000. 

300  KW  Diesel  Generator  plant  with  switch¬ 
board,  $  1 5,000. 

100  HP  Diesel  Engines  connected  to  Bronze 
Pumps,  $2,000.  Can  be  used  without 
pumps  for  any  purpose. 

500  KW  Westinghouse  Motor  Generator  set 
from  AC  to  DC,  $5,000. 

500  and  750  KW  General  Electric  Rectifiers 
suitable  for  railroads  and  other  industries. 
Price  on  request. 

WIRE  COLLECT  OR  WRITE  QUICKLY  YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  LARGE  EQUIPMENT.  HAVE 
MANY  BARGAINS  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

Harry  Jawitz 

Dealer  in  Electrical  Equipment  Since  1916 

Office:  401  Bway.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
Phone  worth  4-7394 


ALWAYS  BUYING  GOOD  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  CASH.  MAIL  LIST  OR  WIRE 
COLLECT  WHERE  I  CAN  INSPECT. 

DRIVE  CAREFULLY  - 
WATCH  OUT  FOR  CHILDREN 
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CAREY  E.  CARROLL,  79-year- 

old  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Alma  (Kan.)  Signal-Enter¬ 
prise,  March  10  in  Alma.  Car- 
roll  was  born  in  Maplewood,  O. 
and  graduated  from  Spaulding’s 
Commercial  College  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  was  state  senator 
from  the  21st  district  for  four 
years  and  in  1926  became  judge 
of  the  35th  judicial  district,  and 
held  several  other  local  posts. 

Grattan  Kerans,  72,  retired, 
March  12.  Kerans,  a  Missouri 
boy,  went  to  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Republic  in  1895,  following 
graduation  from  Mount  Angel 
College  in  Oregon.  He  served 
also  on  the  staffs  of  the  Toledo 
(O. )  Times,  Chicago  Interocean, 
St.  Louis  World.  Columbus  (O. ) 
Press-Post  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  He  directed  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  committee  in  the  20’s,  and 
in  1933  became  assistant  to  the 
Commerce  Secretary.  He  was 
administrative  officer  for  the 
patent  commissioner  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement. 

John  H.  Binford,  40,  late  of 
the  business  development  staff 
of  the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times,  20  years  a  news¬ 
man,  at  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  March 
1.  With  the  Valley  Times  since 
1946  he  was  in  the  Burbank 
office  until  recently.  Earlier  as¬ 
signments  include  the  Lot  An¬ 
geles  ( Calif. )  Times,  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express  and  the 
city  news  service  of  the  same 
city.  He  was  a  Marine  Corps 
correspondent  during  the  war. 

Francis  Raymond  Daniil,  67, 
former  state  news  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  recently 
at  his  home  in  Summerville, 
Georgia. 

William  J.  McCann,  71,  vet¬ 
eran  Albany  (N.  Y.)  newspaper 
advertising  man.  Mar.  6.  He 
served  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Sunday  Telegram  and  in 
recent  years  had  been  employed 
by  the  Albany  Times-Union. 

James  R.  Boothe,  58,  editor 
of  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Mar.  5.  He  had  held 
his  last  assignment  for  17  years, 
and  was  associated  with  Califor¬ 
nia  papers  almost  40  years.  He 
owned  and  edited  the  Fillmore 


Th«  Arrow 
Moans 

NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 

From  Texas  to  Boston, 
throuKb  state  after  state,  our 
cnirineers.  installers,  niachin- 
iHts,  rebuilders.  ririrers  and 
trailer-truck  equipment  have 
hit  the  service  tarxet  for 
newspapers,  larxe  and  small. 
65  years  of  rich  experience 
has  won  for  us  the  respect — 
and  xratitude— of  some  very 
exactinr  clients. 

Initallafion  Enginoort 


CIKTtl-AMMtN  CO... 


(Calif.)  News,  and  worked  on 
papers  at  Concord,  Martinez  and 
Petaluma. 

L.  T.  Earle  Simpers,  62,  home 
circulation  manager  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Mar.  5.  He 
was  with  that  paper  for  44 
years. 

George  R.  Bligh,  59,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  tor  nearly  30 
years.  Mar.  14.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Niagara  Falls. 

Edward  Steward  Moore,  80, 
for  half  a  century  editor  of  The 
Chenango  Union,  New  York 
weekly,  at  his  home  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  post¬ 
master  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  from 
1913  to  1923,  and  served  as  first 
secretary  of  the  Chenango 
County  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con¬ 
trol  board. 

Harry  F.  Munzel,  61,  Chicago 
Herald- American  radio  editor, 
March  13.  He  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  continuously  on  Chicago 
Hearst  newspapers  since  1917, 
starting  with  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  de  Examiner.  He  served 
as  secretary  to  several  manag¬ 
ing  editors  of  Chicago  Hearst 
papers  and  was  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  of  Chicago  editorial  asso¬ 
ciation,  Herald-American  editor¬ 
ial  department  union,  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

N.  L.  Lucas,  66,  former  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
a  pensioner  since  his  retirement 
in  1929,  Mar.  16.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  advertising  staff  in 
1908. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  tima»— .40  par  lina 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima— $1.00  par  lina 

2  timas — .90  par  lina 
4  timat — .80  par  lina 

3  linai  minimum 

Oaant  approzlmataly  flva,  6  lattar 
words,  on#  Una. 

Forms  closa  Wodnesdsp  noon. 

Tkara  is  an  additional  ckarga  of 
IS  cants  for  tha  usa  of  a  box  num- 
bar  on  aach  ordar.  Postaga  chargas 
incurrad  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  ba  billad. 

Wa  forward  all  mail  racaivad  in  an- 
(war  to  box  numbars  but  will  not  ba 
ratponsibla  for  rapliat  that  ara  sant 
to  ui  addrattad  incorractly.  Mail  to 
ba  callad  for  at  this  offico  will  ba 
hald  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
plaasa  addrass  tham  as  follows:  Box 
Numbar,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  IS,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  A  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraitals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 

NEWSPAPER— IROKERS 

Appraisals,  Bales  and  Finances. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  IS,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  S-1188 
Bay  or  sell,  we  hava 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  A  ODETT 
Experienced  pnblishcrs-broksrs 
Box  627  San  Fernando,  Oallf. 


NEWSPAPERS— BROKERS 


CAL.1FUKNIA  NEWSPAPERS — with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  OABBERT, 
8837  Oranxe  St.,  Riverside,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  8880  Braddock  Dr. 
_ Culver  City.  California. 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  bn/iag,  sell 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any 
where  in  V,  B.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Lea  Feighner  Agency,  Box  53,  1ft. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued, 
ential  private  negotiations. 


★  ★The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  6,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Sonnd  property,  1847  net  160,000 
after  owners'  salaries.  No  Job  work. 
Expansion  possibilities.  Priced  right. 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CO.  Brokers. 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


ESTABLISHED 
CLASS  AGRICULTURAL 
quarterly,  20,000  nation-wide  circula¬ 
tion,  must  expand.  Consider  partner¬ 
ship,  flnance,  or  sale.  Opportunity 
for  publisher  to  take  on  additional 
magasine,  and  work  with  original 
pu^blisher.  Proved  investment  for  any¬ 
one  consider  publishing  as  both  an  in¬ 
terest  and  a  sonnd  business  venture. 
Active  subscription  list,  over  100  regu¬ 
lar  advertisers,  growing  reputation. 
Box  9421.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  SPRING  UST  of 
Newspaper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILY  newspaper  on  West  Coast. 
Preferably  in  California.  Replies  held 
confidential.  Box  9438,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  WANTED:  East,  Mid¬ 
west,  Pacific  Coast,  unopposed  prefer¬ 
red.  Seeking  full  ownership.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  9427,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WILL  buy  All  or  Control  Mid-West 
small  daily.  Box  85,  Nowata,  Okla. 
Bank  reference. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Hoe  Decker  Type  Octue 
pie  Press,  color  fountain,  22  X"  cut¬ 
off,  AC  drive;  available  September, 
1948.  Press  completely  rebuilt  few 
years  ago.  Walter  W.  Mexo  Co.,  400 
W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6.  HI. 


VARITYPER,  model  AE-20,  new,  two 
Krometal  fonts,  180-L  and  260-8,  car¬ 
bon  ribbon  attachments,  horixontal 
spacing  10-12-14-16  letters  to  inch. 
Spectator,  Hamilton,  Canada. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  6  column,  4  pistes 

wide,  76  HP,  8  phase,  330  v  eleetrieal 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  83  page  two  up,  three  eoler  foun¬ 
tains,  also  daslrabia  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  psrtlcnlars 
write  to; 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

LINOTYPES — Model  5s,  $1,850  to 
$2,000:  Model  8s.  $3,250  to  $4,000; 
Model  14s.  $3,750  to  $4,750.  List 
on  application.  Publishers  Equipment 
Co..  161  Garnett  St..  S.  W..  Atlanta 
3.  Georgia. 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Declc,  2 1  •A" 
32-Page  Hoe.  4-Deck.  22%" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

'  Box  488.  Inverness,  Florida 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


The  following  equipment  is  available 
at  Western  Newspaper  Union,  300  £ 
Long  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio; 

One  wood  nickel-plating  tank  with 
all  piping.  Tank  sise  66"  wide 
28"  deep  and  68*  long. 

Four  metal  nickel-plating  tanks  23* 
by  16"  by  28"  deep,  piping  also 
included. 

One  Wesel  Curved  Plate  Router 
Model  RC-4,  Serial  $84,  eqnipp^ 
with  a  220  volt,  3  phase,  60  cycle 
A.O.  motor. 

One  A.D.-D.C.  combination  motor 
generator.  The  motor  is  O.E 
Induction  type.  220-440  volt,  60 
cycle.  5  H.P..  Type  K-3  phase 
speed  full  load  1160  RPM. 

One  Hanson-Van  Winkie-Munning 
Generator,  6  volt,  3  KW,  Brush 
A-3,  Amps  500,  Model  11.31 
1200  RPM.  The  motor  and  gen¬ 
erator  are  fastened  together  si 
one  unit. 

One  Wesel  Durapiste  mat  making 
machine  with  15  H.P.  motor,  220- 
440  volt.  60  cycle,  3  phase.  Se¬ 
rial  No.  47. 

The  following  equipment  is  available 
St  Western  Newspaper  Union.  1336 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.: 

One  Clsybourn  Rotary  Shaver  for 
cylinder  with  36"  circumference, 
equipped  with  micrometer  adjuit- 
ment  for  regulating  thickness  of 
shave,  complete  with  motor  and 
controls  —  $2,500  f.o.b.  Phils, 
delphia. 


TO  SELL  OR  BOY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelmsn; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Oallt. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Direeto- 
mat,  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws.  Ro¬ 
tary  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Rooters, 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Fora 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Meso  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  Street,  ()bi- 
cago,  Illinois. 


24  PAPER  DETECTORS  (Shoot 
Breakers).  Cutler-Hammer  Single  Con¬ 
tact.  Write  New  Haven  Register,  New 
Haven.  Connecticut. 


30  H.P.  General  Electric  Motor — 220 
volt  60-rycIe  3-phase  A.O.  with  itsrt- 
ing  compensator.  Used  for  operating 
32-page  Goss  Straightline.  Box  9452, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  Varityper  model  AE-20.  never 
used,  two  Krometal  tj^es  880-7  and 
880-10,  carbon  paper  ribbon  and  vsri- 
line  attaebmenta.  Nassau  Daily  Re¬ 
view-Star,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HALL  FORM  TABLES 

All  Metal — Built  for  Hard  Uiags 
Sise  24”  X  80"  x  38  high 
Other  Heights  as  Specified 
— Prompt  Delivery — 

Also  Other  Newspaper  Equipment 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn. 


p.  three  eoler  fonn-  HOE  OCTUPLE 

la  for  printing  com-  Z  TYPE  PRESS 

MUia'i.Jl'^nartienlM  *”■***  ‘‘‘’'"plete  with  drive, 

Iditional  partlenlars  solid  steel  cylinders  running 

in  roller  bearings,  conveyor  and  Cline 
Kbine  Works  paper  reels.  Condition  good.  Price 

iffevson  Streets  .$15,000 

phia.  Pa. _  SCOTT  unit  press,  floor  feed,  double 

1.1  It.  ni  giin  In  folders.  Sheet  cut  23  9/16".  Choice 
*  oSb  ’ii  nni®  o'  'our,  five  or  six  units.  A.  C.  80 
1  Vn^na  •'J''’''  drive.  Now  being  dismantled  in 

8,..  8.  W„  AtUbU  duplex  MODE^  A  8  p,g.  fl.tb*l 
I  Web  fed  press,  AC  electrics!  e<lQiP’ 
OIIA.**  ment,  esses,  stsndsrd  secestoriei. 
-UOCK,  A I  /2  Available  within  30  days.  Located  in 
4-D6ck.  22%  Orsnd  Hsven,  MichiK«n.  _ 

dd/'^va/ki  type  a  press  of  Illinois,  inc. 

lizrU  DKUWN  220  South  Jefferson  Street. 

Inverness,  Florida  Chicago  6. 
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GOSS  FLAT  SHAVER.  Model  72-D 
with  shell  hold  down,  A  0  motor  Tu¬ 
bular  casting  box  No.  825 — Hoe  22H 
cut-off  casting  box — Ooss  and  Hoe  mat 
roller  A  0  motor.  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. _ _ _ _ 

For  Sale 

KIGHT  (8)  PAGE 
ST.VNDARD  TPItrLAR  PLATE 
PRESS 

with  Combination  Folder 
Factory  New. 

Box  9418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  AND  HOE  OCTUPLE  224^" 
cut  off,  Kemp  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
for  Tubular  pot.  another  for  4,500-Ib. 
pot  —  curved  casting  equipment  any 
length — 16  Goss  form  tables.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


12  and  24  CYLINDER  HOE  Pancoast 
color  press,  21  Vi”  cut-off.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE:  Peck-Stowe  &  Wilcox 
guillotine  (shears),  36''  wide,  $50. 
Duplex  tubular  plate  trimming  ma¬ 
chine  without  motor,  good  condition, 
$450.  Rouse  flat  rotary  miterer,_  2 
to  12  pt.  with  motor,  $125.  All  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Casper  Tribune- 
Herald.  Casper,  Wyoming. 


2  COHRELL  PRESSES 
Immediate  Delivery 

8-page  Newspaper  or  Book  presses 
with  AC  Motor  and  Controls,  22"  cut¬ 
off.  Folds  to  32  pages,  up  to  8^&"  x 
llii"  untrimmed.  Can  take  up  to  36" 
rolls.  Stereo  equipment  consists  of 
Hoe  Oil  Burner  Metal  Pot  with  pump. 
Mat  Roller,  Curved  Caster,  Shaver, 
Trimmer,  Finishing  Block  and  Mat 
Scorcher.  This  equipment  can  be  in¬ 
spected  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Call 
H.  Oans.  MCrray  Hill  3-4912. 

CENTRAL  COLOR  PRESS  Inc. 

60  East  42nd  St..  New  York 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
SAVE  MONEY 
TURN  TO  TURNER 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
DUPLEX  -METROPOLITAN  MODEL 
rotary  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  16 
psge  straight.  32  page  collect.  Cut¬ 
off  length  22%".  Complete  with  ster¬ 
eotype  equipment,  two  folders — one 
on  each  end.  AC  three  phase  220 
rolt  60  cycle  motor.  Rebuilt.  AV'AIL- 
ABLE  IM.MED1ATELY. 
duplex  flat  bed  12  PAGE 
PRESS.  22J^"  cutoff.  Angle  bar  fold¬ 
er,  capable  of  fold.  No  stereotype 
equipment  necessary.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation. 

PRESSES 

S54l  X  46  two  color  Miehle 
43  X  68  .Model  5/0  Miehle 
43  X  56  Model  2/0  Miehle 
39  X  S3  No.  1  Miehle 

31  X  41  No.  4  four  roller  Miehle 
22  X  34  Pony  Miehle 

22  X  28  Miehle  Horizontal  Automatic 
13  X  20  Miehle  Vertical 

23  X  36  two  color  Miller  Simplex 
Automatic 

20  X  26  Miller  Simplex  Automatic 

13  x  20  Miller  Hi  Speed  Automatic 
IT  X  22  B  Kelly  Special 
17  X  22  Model  B  Kelly 

14  X  20  Kelly  Clipper 

34  x  47  Babcock  Optimns 
27  X  89  Babcock 
47  X  66  Potter  Auto.  Unit 
23  X  88  Premier  Automatic 
16  X  80  two  color  Kidder  platen. 

•  SaTe  Money — Tnm  To  nmar  • 

TYPESETTIMa  MACHINES 

Uodel  14  Blue  Streak  Linotype 
Model  6  Blue  Streak  Linotype 
Model  22  Linotype.  High  aerial  num¬ 
ber.  For  display  work.  Three  73 
channel  magazines  and  auxiliary. 

Complete  with  nine  extra  lower 
split  magazines. 

Model  14  Linotype.  With  three  full 
mznzinez,  one  anxiliary,  gae  pot, 
nnlverzal  knife  block,  and  fonr 
moldz. 

Model  8  Linotype  with  three  mage- 
tinea,  three  moldz,  electric  pot  and 
Margaeh  feeder, 

Lanzton  Monotjrpe  Caster 

•  Bare  Money — Turn  To  Turner  * 

proof  presses 

22^  x  28  Vandercook  No.  223  proof¬ 
ing  machine 

15  X  803^  Model  17  proof  preze 

16  X  35  Hacker  Engravers  Test  Press 
16  X  25  Hacker  proof  press 
IT  x  32  Potter  No.  2  proof  press 

FOLDERS 

tS  x  48  Dexter  newspaper  folder 

32  X  44  Dexter  folder 

26  z  88  Model  B  Cleveland  book 

folder 

19  X  35  Model  O  Cleveland  folder 
IT  z  22  Model  E  Cleveland  folder 

21  X  23  Banm  folder.  Model  389 

19  X  25  Baum  folder.  Model  289 
84  z  44  Brown  newspaper  folder 

35  X  38  Brown  folder 

12  page  attachment  for  Model  B 

Cleveland  folder.  $99, 

•IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY— SUPER 
SPEED  7  SAW  TRIMMER— $346.00. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  * 

SAWS 

AMS(X)  saw  with  pedestal  and  AC 
motor.  $246. 

HILL  (^DRTIS  trimosaw,  Model  A3 
6386. 

MILLER  UNIVERSAL  SAW,  with 
raising  and  lowering  saw  arbor, 
overhead  equipment  and  AO  motor. 

6346. 

BOUSE  BAND  SAW,  52  x  26"  ateel 
table.  $396. 

•  Save  Money — Turn  To  Tamer  • 

MISCELLANEOUS 
16  z  31  Hoe  fall  page  casting  box 
1146. 

12  X  48  Hoe  fnll  psge  mat  roller  with 
AO  motor.  $776. 

Style  B  Ostrander-Seymonr  roughing 
or  planing  machine.  $396. 

Pull  page  Cottrell  plate  shaver.  $976. 
buyers  prom  OUT  OF  THE  OOUN 
TRY  WRITE  EXPORT  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  CLEVELAND  OFFICE 
CABLE  ADDRESS:  •‘TURNTYPE’*. 

TURNER  PRINTING 
MACHINERY,  INC. 

M38  Payne,  Oleve.  14.  Ohio— PR.  1810 
762  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. — HAR.  7618 
MO  W.  Congress,  Detroit  36,  Mich. 

CHerry  8260  I 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


CHASES  FOR  SALKI 
3  Chases  for  Doable  Page,  102  H 
pleat,  typo  matter — 17.016  ,  8  cols. 
12  emi,  6  pts.  44  Ohaaea  for  Single 
Page,  99  H  plcaa,  type  matter — 16.- 
517",  8  cola.  12  ems,  6  pta.  Thaaa  are 
214{  typematter  length;  milled  and 
trimming  linei  for  Pony  Antoplate 
Machine.  All  are  in  fairlv  good  con¬ 
dition  and  may  be  pnrehased  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Inquire  Altoona 
Mirror.  Altoona,  Pa. _ 


FOR  SALE 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

Motor  generator  sets 
Diesel  engine  generators 
Suitable  for  newspaper  plants  and 
other  industries. 

I  AM  ALWAYS  BUYING 
GOOD  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  CASH 

Rush  list  by  mall  with  complete 
name  plate  data  of  any  equipment 
you  wish  to  sell. 

Phone,  wire  or  write  size  and  volt¬ 
age  of  equipment  you  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

HARRY  JAWITZ 

461  Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  WOrth  4-7394 

DRIVE  CAREFULLY 
WATCH  OUT 
FOR  CHILDREN 

See  my  ad  on  page  63. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  1  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  MARCH 

17-  33-  34*  35-  66-iiich  rolli. 
Telephone:  New  Tork  City. 
ORchard  4*6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  site 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9306,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments, 
Canadian,  any  size  rolls.  lan;e  quan¬ 
tities.  Box  9424.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

.4ny  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian 
or  European.  For  immediate  and 
future  deliveries  at  new  low  prices. 
Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City.  Telephone:  HAnover 
2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT 
Domestic — Good  Quality 

North  American  Paper  Co.,  Inc 

350  5th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
CHickering  4-4484 


NEWSPAPER  and  job  ihop  complete, 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  Goss  Comet 
press,  Miehle  vertical  and  Kluege 
presset.  2  linotypes,  type  and  fonts, 
stitcher,  cotter,  newsprint,  paper 
stock.  Stereotype  equipment.  Roy  M. 
Coffmsn,  Silver  Spring.  Md. 


FOR  SALE 

Unilsual  Opportunity 
COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
consisting  of 

14  Infertype  Machines  with 
100  fonts  of  mats 

1  Ludlow  Typacestar  with 

2  cabinets  of  Ludlow  matt 

1  Complete  Monotype  Room 
Completely  equipped  Composing 

Room 

2  GOSS  Octuple  Presses  with 

2  complete  sets  of  stereo  equip¬ 
ment 

All  office  equipment,  includinq  desks, 
typewriters,  adding  machines,  etc. 
for  business  office,  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation  deportments. 

This  equipment  is  being  offered  as 
one  or  two  complete  plants,  until 
April  I,  1948,  after  which  date  the 
equipment  will  be  sold  piecemeal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suita  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulprass  New  York" 


OR.4ND  opportunity  for  1  printer  and 
1  salesman.  Profitable  suburban  print- 
shop  in  daily  operation;  2  Number  8 
Linotypes.  38  x  50  Miehle,  Kelly  Auto¬ 
matic.  Babcock  Automatic.  Dexter 
Feeder.  C  &  P  Automatic,  Miller. 
Monotype.  50"  Seybold  Cutter.  Cleve¬ 
land  Folder,  full  bindery  equipment, 
paper  stock.  Ideal  labor  situation. 
Bargain  $35,000.  Machinery  alone 
worth  this  price.  Principals.  Box 
9446.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  SPRAGUE  O.M.  ijress  drive  In¬ 
cluding  all  electric  equipment.  Has 
been  driving  16-page  Duplex  tnbnlar 
perfectly.  We  plan  installing  print¬ 
ing  nnit  for  extra  pages.  THE  EVE¬ 
NING  NEWS.  Ssnit  Ste.  Marie.  Mich. 


FOR  SALE:  One  pair  of  Gois  doable 
Folders,  2284'*  cut-off,  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Write  Conway  Craig,  Oaller- 
Timea,  Corpus  Chrleti,  Texas. _ 


FOR  SALE— Used  Model  A  Duplex 
with  2-phsae  AC  drive:  available  80 
to  60  days.  Used  Duplex  mat  roller 
arranged  for  dry  mate,  complete  with 
motor  and  belt.  Write  for  details. 
Walter  W.  Meso  Co.,  400  W.  Hadiaon 
St.,  Chicago  6,  HI. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Pour  deck  single  width  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics:  all  black  or 
circulars;  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 

4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page;  2-to-l  rat'c 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Pour  deck  single  width  23-9;  16  cut- 
cut-off,  AC  drive.  Compensators  tor 
color. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York” 


HOE  CURVED  Hand  Casting  Box 
2284  cut-off.  has  had  about  five  years 
nse.  Hoe  finishing  machine  complete 
with  motor,  air  and  water  attach¬ 
ments.  Five-ton  Hoe  metal  pot.  All  in 
first-class  condition.  Delivery  in  April. 
Journal-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  _ 

NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Preaies 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  h  Curved  _ 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  Tork  18.  New  Tork 


One  Duplex  Tubular  Catting  Bex.  la 

good  condition.  . 

>na  Duplex  Tnbnlar  Plate  Finiehug 
Machine,  la  good  condition. 

Five  fonts  of  black  and  light  fact 
7  pt.  Excelaior  Mats  $188. 

Ona  font  light  italic  Exoelaior  T  pt. 
matt  f  140.  .  _  . 

One  font  6  pt.  light  and  black  Bxe^- 
■ior  mats  f313. 

One  font  of  6  pt.  light  italie  mats 
$820. 

Forward  all  bids  to  the  “Pottavills 
Repnblican."  Pottaville,  Pennsylvania. 


GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 

FOR  SALE 
PRESS 

10  High  Speed  Units 
3  Double  Folders 

REELS 

10  Cline  Reels;  Floating  Tensions 

MOTOR  EQUIPMENT 

2  Cline  Westinghouse  AC 
150  HP  Motor  Drives 

PLATEMAKING  MACHINERY 

Wood  Junior  Autoplate 
Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshavor 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Length  Sheet  Cutoff  23  9/16" 
All  Motor  220  V.  3  P.  60C 
Rubber  Rollers  with  each  Unit 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St- 
New  Tork  18,  New  York 


HEWSPAFEK  PRISS  ENGINEERS 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  -Inc. 

Diviaion  of  Centre  Tmcking  Co.,  Ine. 

See  our  ad  on  page  M 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

— OiaiiiftDtling,  moviog, 
mMembling  entire  newepaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  serries  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

680  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel:  HAin  2  2231 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 

ADVEKTiSl.VU  BILLINO  MACHINE 
(Burroughs  Moon  Hopkins).  Adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies  including  frac¬ 
tions  and  decimals  and  carries  accu¬ 
mulated  totals.  Good  Condition. 
Present  cost  $2,000.00;  will  sell  for 
$350.00.  Evansville  Printing  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Attention  W.  J.  Qoeltz,  201  N. 
W.  2nd  St.,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity. 
Bog  0322.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Hoe  Stereotyping  Machinery,  length 
of  sheet  cut-off  21H";  Curved  casting 
box,  curved  tail  cutter  with  motor  and 
curved  shaver  with  motor.  Advise 
price  and  condition.  Box  0430,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  desorip* 
tioD.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Material  maker, 
Elrod  preferred  but  will  consider 
monotype.  (k>ntact  Richard  A.  Davis, 
Wjsconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wisconsin. _ 

WANTED — Rotary  press  to  82  pages 
complete  stereo.  Private  party.  Full 
details.  Box  0371,  Editor  A  Publisher 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magezines  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Ave.  New  Tork  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  0-1133 


WANTED 

OOSS  preat  aingle  width  (two  paget 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
21$i  inch  cat -off  or  deck  for  tame 
Give  fall  detaila  and  prieea.  Box  1042 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED 

Highest  cash  prieea  paid  for  Liao 
tJPe*.  Intertypea,  Monotypes,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  preaies. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beckman  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Whr  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
preflt-packed :  1,  It's  complete.  Realis¬ 
tic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  eampaigna.  Sound  nsanagemant 
tips.  Opportnnlty-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Peraonslited  eountel 
on  yonr  problems.  2,  Crested  by  folki 
in  daily  sopervision  of  a  big  faat- 
growing  Want  Ad  department,  3,  PAP 
fdeas  are  nsa-tested.  Write  today  for 
dataila  of  the  Want  Ad  ^rvice  that 
maksa  yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Dnily  News  Tower,  Miami  $6,  Florida 


PERSONALS _ 

ATTENTIO.N,  FRANK  APPLEBY; 
Please  contact  me  at  once.  Gordon  H. 
.\llen.  Managing  Editor,  Columbus. 
Oeorgi.t,  Ledger. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

NEED  HOLLYWOOD 
CORREsiPONDENTl 
Write  Box  36 

_ I’niversal  City,  California _ 

WA.SHINUTON  correspondent,  fully 
accredited,  wants  to  handle  your  spe¬ 
cial  election-year  yarns  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Box  9417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANT  A  JOB? 

Ws  hava  quits  a  few  jobs  for  report¬ 
ers,  copyresders,  editors,  display  and 
cisasi&ed  advertising  men  and  radio 
advertising  solicitors. 

Send  complete  detsils  about  yonrislf 
and  three  pictures  of  tha  pasiport 
type  at  once.  State  salary  expected, 
education,  experienca,  at«. 

LLOYDS  NEWSPAPER-RADIO 
EKOUANOK 

562  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

SUUTUHUN  pnoliaber  of  morning, 
evening  ind  Sui  day  newapepere  needs 
a  Pruda  <cion  Manager  who  knows  al> 
phases  sf  newspaper  production,  mail- 
.ng,  labor  mauagenieut  and  wage  ne¬ 
gotiations.  If  interested,  write  Box 
9364,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER  — 
LAYOUT  MAN  for  Copy  Service  De¬ 
partment  serving  both  p.m.  dailies  in 
iUU.OOU  market.  Some  experienca. 
Write  fully  inclnding  salary  expected 
to  W.  U.  Scrivner,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  116  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison  1,  Wisconsin. _ 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WANTED 

To  head  up  an  established  shopper  in 
central  New  England — must  have  good 
ideas  and  ability  to  follow  them 
through.  Good  pay  sod  liberal  com¬ 
mission  to  right  man.  Full  dotai'.s  of 
experienca  in  first  letter.  Write  this 
newspaper  Box  9338,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
progressive  newspaper  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  Must  have  good  selling  and 
copy  writing  background  and  ability 
to  organise  telling  effort.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  man  now  employed  in 
subordinate  capacity  on  large  staff  or 
for  man  who  has  outgrown  weekly 
field.  Not  a  desk  job  but  one  requir- 
ii^  energy,  telling  capacity  and  sound 
effort.  Opening  April  1.  Write  prompt¬ 
ly  giving  full  information.  The  News, 

Rhinelander.  Wisconsin. _ 

CLASSII IKD  MANAGER  for  Sonth- 
ern  Daily  in  five  thousand  circulation 
class.  Interested  in  young  man  now 
serving  as  assistant  on  larger  paper. 
Salary  and  incentive  commission  ar¬ 
rangement.  Box  9422,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  MAN,  young,  energetic, 
with  fertile  field  yet  untilled  on  grow¬ 
ing  semi-weekly,  both  advertising  and 
job  work.  Conthet  general  manager, 

Herald-Bulletin.  Burley.  Idaho. _ 

DISPLAY  newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
man  wanted.  Better  than  average 
proposition.  Applicant  should  be  in  his 
thirties,  of  good  moral  character  and 
background,  able  to  make  attractive 
layouts,  possess  selling  abilities.  The 
man  we  are  looking  for  could  well 
come  from  a  small  town  interested  in 
a  future.  Write  full  details  in  first 
letter  to  Clarion  Ledger.  Jackson, 

Mississippi, _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man  and  layout  man.  Must  have  car. 
10,000  ABC  daily,  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  (lood  Salary.  State  qualifications. 
Box  9434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Offshore 
American  newspaper,  circulation  50,- 
UOO,  community  of  300,000,  needs  ag¬ 
gressive  display  salesman  experienced 
in  competitive  field.  Please  submit 
photo,  references,  full  details.  Box 

943.').  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

One  of  our  client  papers,  a  long-aa 
tablished.  highly  successful  metropoli¬ 
tan  Shopping  News,  is  looking  for  a 
first  class  local  solicitor.  The  man 
they  want  is  no  high-pressure  ball  of 
fire  nor  yet  just  an  order  taker;  he 
must  be  a  consistent  builder  of  local 
linage  gains  (from  a  base  which  is 
already  a  pretty  healthy  one,  thank 
you).  He'll  have  to  be  well  worth 
the  $100  weekly  the  paper  will  be 
willing  to  gamble  on  him  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  From  there  on,  it  will  be 
strictly  up  to  the  man ;  the  paper  in 
case,  we  happen  to  know,  does  not 
monkey.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  they 
either  ANTICIPATE  with  merited  in¬ 
creases  at  reasonable  intervals,  OR 
ELSE.  Reply  by  letter  ONLY ;  make 
your  repl;r  in  sufficient  detail,  please; 
the  publisher  promises  direct  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  all  replies  that  tell 
the  writer’s  sto^  adequately  in  the 
first  instance.  Yon  might  enclose  a 
late  photo.  James  A.  Coveney  Co., 
501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  dailies  in  Ohio 
has  an  opening  for  a  top  man  on  its 
local  staff.  Must  have  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  layout  and  copy,  and  be  tough 
enough  to  work  in  an  intensive  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Furnish  complete 
information  and  salary  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Box  0302,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


SALESMAN:  MAN  OR  WOMAN  as 
staff  addition  by  fronp  of  ABC  coast 
weeklies  in  North  Carolina  resort  arss. 
Salary  bated  on  ability.  Beginners 
considered  but  prefer  experience.  Ap¬ 
preciate  photo  with  reply  to  Bex  0375, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


WANTED  BY  OFFICIAL  A.  F.  of  L. 
publication  for  Savannah,  Macon, 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  experienced  on  telephone,  per¬ 
sonal  calls.  Must  furnish  A-1  proof 
of  ability  reliability.  Permanent,  well 
paid  position.  Georgia  Federationist, 
P.  O.  Box  743,  Savannah.  Georgia. 
Y’OUNG  man  or  woman,  classified 
manager;  good  sales  person;  delightful 
community.  News-Times,  Neenah,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

WANTED;  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  growing  farm  publication.  Unique 
opportunity  and  permanent  position 
for  qualified  person.  Possibility  of  ac¬ 
quiring  equities.  Apply  Box  9291, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

COMPETENT  reporter,  pinch  hit  on 
desk,  large  weekly.  New  Jersey  county 
seat  town.  Write  full  details,  enclose 
photo.  Address  Box  9448,  Editor  & 

i’ublisher. _ _ 

APRIL  1st — News  editor  for  leading 
New  Y’ork  state  weekly.  Prefer  young 
married  veteran.  Requirements:  Im¬ 
agination,  initiative,  accuracy.  re¬ 
sponsibility.  References.  Mason 
Rossiter  Smith.  Tribune-Press.  Gouv- 
erneur..  New  York. _ 

IMMEDIATE  VACANCY  for  topnotch 
copyreader  on  upstate  New  Y'ork 
paper.  Pay  comparable  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers.  Box  9453,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  now 
working  on  a  live  w-eekly  or  tmall 
daily.  Hia  job  includes  writing  snd 
selling  snd  he  is  doing  it  well  but 
feels  thst  be  is  “hemmed  in." 

This  man  is  ambitious  snd  has 
probably  written  various  articles  for 
trade  or  business  msgasines  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  regular  work. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
join  s  leading  business  paper  publish¬ 
ing  concern  in  the  South  where  his 
opportunities  ars  limited  only  by  his 
ability.  This  position  is  thst  of  field 
editor  covering  s  specific  territory  in 
both  sales  and  editorials.  Drawing  ac¬ 
count  pins  commission.  Write  Box 
9412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITUR,  in  late  20a  or 
308,  for  6-dsy  evening  daily;  15,000 
town  west  north  central  state.  Real 
opportunity  for  man  willing  to  do  some 
leg  work,  and  lead  as  well  as  direct 
staff.  Box  9404,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER 

Man  with  at  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in,  newspaper  work  as  New  York 
reporter  for  a  long  established  spe¬ 
cialized  daily  publication.  Please 
w-rite  full  details  of  experience  snd 
education.  Will  return  any  photo¬ 
graphs.  Write  Box  9447  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  good  evening  daily. 
Prefer  man  with  thorough  small-towu 
experience.  Also  can  use  beginner  an 
OI  training  or  without.  Guide  A  Tri¬ 
bune,  Fremont,  Nebr. 


REPORTER  on  afternoon  daily  in  36,-  I 
000  circulation  class,  deeply  conseions 
of  objective  coverage  of  local  news. 
Send  full  personal  detsils  snd  experi¬ 
ence  data  with  references.  Msnagint 
Editor,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Fost-Joumsi. 


WANTED — Experienced  Pictnrs  Edi¬ 
tor  for  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  200,- 
000.  Must  know  cameras  snd  dark¬ 
room  techniques.  Box  0296,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

POSITION  open  on  Faculty  of  Mid¬ 
western  university  starting  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  salary  approximately  $4,500  for  9 
months.  Individual  must  have  sonsd 
newspaper  training,  will  teach  Copy 
Desk  newspaper  writing,  typography. 
Experience  In  Photography  could  be 
used.  Individual  could  be  on  summer 
staff  at  additional  salary  if  so  dssirsd. 
Box  9391,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 

16  MILLIMETER  motion  pictnrs 
camera-men  wanted  immediately  with 
their  own  equipment.  Throi^hont  the 
United  States  outside  New  York  City. 
Contact  Interstate  Pictorial  News 
Service,  844  Devoe  Ave.,  Bronx  60, 
New  York. 


EUROPEAN  STAFFER 


We  need  a  good,  live,  yonng 
cameraman  with  fortitude  and 
drive  who  would  give  his  eye 
teeth  for  a  European  job. 
Must  be  single  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German.  In  writing 
state  full  particulars  plus 
potential  managerial  ability. 


Box  9382,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
wanted  immediately  for  newly  estab¬ 
lished  engraving  plant  in  Northwest. 
Salary  open.  Box  9451,  Editor  a 
Publisher. _ 

OPERATOR  and  floorman  positions 
open,  or  combination  men  (two).  Top 
wages,  housing  available.  Herald- 
Bulletin.  Burley,  Idaho. 


WANTED:  Make-up  man.  8  to  16 
page  daily  newspaper,  stereotp# 
press.  40  hour  week  with  overtime 
pay,  two  weeks  with  paid  vacation 
after  first  year.  Aetna  InsurasM 
benefits,  good  town,  fine  schMis  sns 
churches.  Middle-aged  married  mas 
with  or  without  children.  Linotype 
experience  not  needed,  but  ceuld  ues. 
Can  get  house.  Write  or  wire  Fm- 
toria  Daily  Review-Times,  Fostons, 
Ohio. 


WANTED:  Job  compositor.  Oo« 
stereot^e  press  knowledge  would 
help.  'Two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay 
after  first  year.  Write  or  wire  rM- 
toris  Daily  Review-Tlmea,  Fostoria, 
Ohio. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  March  20,  1948 


FKl>'il!'i<-liacbe(l  presman. 
Uuuaing.  Permanent. 
Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Uhio 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


newspaper  librarian 


To  assume  full  charge  of  library  for 
latropolltan  California  newspaper. 
Prefer  woman  with  previous  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

y^rite  detailed  experience  and  per- 
jotial  history  to  Box  9419,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


wasted  —  Experienced  news  men, 
idrertisinK  men,  and  photographers, 
(ith  or  without  B.  A.  degree,  aa  lec- 
:]reri  or  assistants  in  large  midwest- 
in  ichool  of  journalism  while  working 
!or  M.  A.  or  Ph.  D.  Openings  June 
lad  September.  Write  Box  9431,  Edi- 
u)f  k  Publisher. 


nWSPAPERMEM’S  AOEMCY.  ArU- 
(iM,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


iT  PRESENT  and  for  past  several 
jein.  a  general  manager  of  two  news¬ 
papers,  now  seeks  position  of  like 
iipicity  or  as  business  manager  for 
ume  busy  publisher  who  wants  relief 
droBgh  capable,  hard-working  assist- 
lat.  Over  25  years'  experience  in  ad- 
Rrtiiing  <all  departments)  and  circu¬ 
lation  in  cities  40,000  to  300.000. 
Hare  conducted  all  labor  negotiations 
paat  several  years.  Can  show  good 
pioduction  and  operating  record.  Age 
tl  years,  present  newspapers  10  years, 
lith  prior  15  years  with  only  one 
organization.  Address  Box  9363,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


DIBECTOR  of  Student  Publications 
It  large  college  desires  new  location 
dKtive  September  1.  Has  outstand- 
a|  record.  Familiar  with  yearbook, 
laiasine  and  daily  newspaper  pro- 
lactien.  Box  9389,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'iiher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT.  20  years 
uperience.  All  phases  newspaper 
nrk.  Advertising,  Editorial,  Busi- 
im  and  Mechanical.  25,000  to  50,- 
tOO  preferred.  Progressive  snd  con- 
arrative  operation.  Excellent  refer- 
area.  Family  man,  not  a  roamer. 
lot  employed.  Box  9386,  Editor  & 
Pibliihcr. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


lUSSlFIED  MANAGER,  14  years' 
tiaaified  and  general  display  experi- 
‘Jte.  Increased  want  ad  profits 
M5%.  12  employees.  If  you  need  good 
nbatsntial  classified  manager,  posi- 
tin  proof  of  ability  furnished  on  re- 
U?it.  $115  minimum.  Your  desires 
taated  confidentially.  Box  9415,  Edi- 
k  Publisher. 


lOUSG,  (35)  ambitious  classified 
lutger.  who  can  sell,  teach  and  or- 
Mize  a  classified  selling  staff  (in- 
■tiding  telephone  supervision).  By 
wad.  basic,  tested  and  proven  selling 
yihods.  Experience  obtained  in  one 
»  the  most  competitive  metropolitan 
WM  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Best  of  refer- 
■ZMa.  Necessary  information  sent  on 
"tlaeit.  Box  9433,  Editor  A  Pub- 
4h«r. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

CARTOONISTS _ 

-jjTOONIST.  A  proven  master — 
bite  for  samples.  Experienced  at  28. 
fa  $321,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
W8HTLT  MAD  but — hep— eartoon- 
4  with  15  years  professional  experi- 
would  like  to  tie  up  with  name 
-■Ns-itrip  artist  as  assistant.  Box 
Hll.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


I  AM  looking  for  a  Publisher  that  is 
nut  satisfied  with  bis  present  depart¬ 
mental  operation  that  can  use  20 
years’  circulation  experience  and  man¬ 
agement  to  advantage.  An  excellent 
organizer,  with  complete  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  the  department,  little 
merchant  operation  and  boy  promo¬ 
tion.  Proven  record  of  results.  Best 
references.  Available  30  days.  All 
replies  confidential.  Address  Box 
9361,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ClRCuLATlUN  Inspector  or  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  magaxines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York  City.  Experienced 
in  circulation  work.  1  was  a  hustler 
and  a  clerk  on  10  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  and  news  companies  for  15  years. 
A  Vetersn  of  World  War  II— CbMC 
—Married — Age  28.  Would  like  in¬ 
terview.  Please  $ive  me  a  chance  to 
prove  my  work  in  thia  field.  Box 
9372,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIRCrUL.A'nON  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant,  over  twenty  years  as  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  and  eirenlation  manager.  Ex¬ 
pert  on  Little  Merchant  plan.  Newa- 
stand  and  mail  promotion.  Desire  con¬ 
nection  where  results  will  insure  per¬ 
manency.  Prefer  East  but  will  go 
anywhere.  Best  of  references,  avail¬ 
able  on  two  weeks’  notice.  Box  9312, 
Editor  A  Poblisaer 


CIRCULATION  Manager  now  em¬ 
ployed  desires  change.  Has  know  how 
to  get  and  keep  clean  circulation. 
Cnderatand  every  phase  mail,  state, 
city.  Can  take  over  entire  department 
without  help  from  front  office.  Bcott- 
ish-rite,  Mason,  member  lOMA,  age  45, 
go  anywhere.  Addreaa  Box  9283,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AM  capable,  personable,  and  ready  to 
start  reporting  anywhere.  (College 
daily  experience.  Active  and  alert. 
Box  9416,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVIATION  Editor,  experienced,  Ex 
AAF.  test  pilot,  jet  experience.  Black 
and  white  color  photo  coverage.  Box 
9432,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  NEWS  EDITOR 
NOW  AVAILABLE 
Long  experience  on  eastern  newspa¬ 
pers  as  news  editor,  head  of  copy 
desk,  telegraph  editor,  make-up.  pic- 
tiire.  Box  9442.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


18  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  copy  desk, 
reporting,  feature  development,  man¬ 
aging  editor  midwest.  East.  Married. 
Go  anywhere.  Prefer  far  West  or 
East.  Box  9400,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  “BEST  BET.’’  Editor,  19  years 
New  York  and  vicinity,  top  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  wants  managing  or  city  editor 
post  progressive  daily.  Employed  but 
available  quickly.  Box  9369,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  in  June,  23-year-oId 
New  Yorker,  B.  S.  Journalism,  Kappa 
Tan  Alpha,  seeks  job  as:  Reporter, 
copyreader,  rewriteman,  or  editorial 
writer.  Ex-QI  (3  years),  single  and 
sober,  willing  to  travel  anywhere. 
Well-versed  in:  Domestic  and  foreign 
polities.  The  Arts,  Social  Sciences, 
and  sports.  Experience:  New  York 
University  newspaper  and  yearbook 
editor,  O.W.I.  copy  boy.  Box  9328. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  a  good  copy  reader, 
fast  and  accurate?  At  it  10  years  and 
know  how.  Box  9441,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liaher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  ME! 

8  years  newspaper 
7  syndicate  service 
5  retail  advertising 
3  radio 

Copy,  layout,  campaigns.  Managerial 
capacity.  Can  go  anywhere.  Box 
9425.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  WRITER  -  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  available  May  1.  Magazine, 
nm-spuper,  radio,  public  relations 
background.  References.  Prefer  mag¬ 
azine  post.  N.  E.  area.  Box  9420, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CUB  REPORTER — ^wants  position  on 
eastern  seaboard  paper  or  radio.  2 
years  head  copy  boy  New  York  wire 
service  (dead  emd).  Perpetual  drive, 
single,  salary  secondary  to  responsible 
berth.  Box  9395,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  feature 
writer,  B.  J.  Missouri.  Fluent  Spanish, 
French.  Veteran,  willing  to  travel. 
Box  9301,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITOR- WRITER,  33,  outstauding  re¬ 
cord  newspapers,  magazines.  Niemau 
Fellow.  Foreign  experience.  Seeks 
exceptional  editing  or  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Family.  Box  9286,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  25,000  daily  seeks  bigger 
job  in  faster  league.  University  grad¬ 
uate,  war  veteran,  39,  married.  19 
years'  experience  small,  medium, 
large  dailies,  nine  as  editor.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  at  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion.  Box  9440,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  on  semi-weekly 
seeks  editorship  on  central  midwest 
weekly  offering  advancement.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Available  April  15.  Box 
9445,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  RADIO  EDITOR  — 
Have  newspaper,  magazine  back¬ 
ground;  have  also  been  with  stations. 
Prefer  New  York  or  New  Jersey  area. 
Box  9450,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Sports  writer,  col¬ 
umnist,  editing,  now  on  city,  eager 
lor  permanent  sporta  job,  midwest  or 
east,  college  degree.  Reply  care  Don 
Jones,  1520  Pershing,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 


GRADUATE  Colorado  University 
Journalism  school  seeks  editorial  spot 
on  small  afternoon  daily.  Single,  23, 
competent,  persevering.  Box  9429, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HARVARD  A.B.  cum  laude,  Feb.  '48. 
Veteran.  Wanta  start  in  jonrnalUm. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  9359,  Editor 
A  Pnblither. 


HGOSIEH  reporter,  30,  returning  to 
Italy,  May  1.  Features,  singly,  in 
series.  available.  George  Knox, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
NEWS  execntive,  38,  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  with  progressive  pnblisher.  Now 
in  reeponsible  editorial  position  on  one 
of  eountry’e  largeit  newspapere.  Tea 
years  with  preient  employer.  Exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  medium-iiied  city 
field.  Box  9362,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  saceeiafnl 
record  on  paper  with  80,000  circula¬ 
tion  seek!  bigger  opportunity  sa  edi¬ 
torial  executive  or  astiatant  publiaher. 
Thorough  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9397,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


NEWS-MINDED  Veteran,  26,  to  grad¬ 
uate  practical  Chicago  evening  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  Want  GI  job  training 
on  daily  or  semi-weekly  paper.  Prefer 
middlewest.  but  location  no  object. 
Available  for  work  in  June.  Box 
9443.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RECENT  jonrnalism  graduate,  25, 
single,  industrious,  some  reportorial, 
copy  desk  and  morgue  experience, 
seeks  job  on  California  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Box  9378,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPOKTER-Editorial  Assistant.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  New  Jersey  weeklies, 
“Stars  A  Stripes’’,  editor  other  Army 
newspapers.  Journalism  Graduate. 
Box  9414.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Army  experience.  Politics 
and  Labor.  Will  do  anything  for  a 
start.  Prefer  small  town.  June  jonr¬ 
nalism  graduate,  married.  Box  9401, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER,  three  years’  experience 
general,  police,  features,  sports,  radio, 
amusements.  Young,  single,  college, 
ambitious.  Will  travel.  Box  9374, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  TOWN  daily  or  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher:  Does  your  sheet  need  a  lift 
from  an  experienced  daily  and  weekly 
newspaperwoman  who  thrives  on  re¬ 
sponsibility,  likes  small  towns,  een 
handle  all  beata,  plus  copy  reading 
and  head  writing?  Top  refereneea. 
Box  9377,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS,  good,  all-around  man,  34. 
15  years’  metropolitan  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  seek  editor's  job.  copy-desk,  or 
writer’s  post.  R.  J.  Gray,  1413  N. 
Lockwood  Ave.,  Chicago  41,  III. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  ANNOUNCER 
wants  combination  position.  Experi¬ 
enced  football,  basketball,  baseball. 
Now  employed  similar  position  city 
20,000.  Ex-marine,  26,  married.  Lo- 
eation,  salary  open.  Write  Box  9436, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Niiw. writing  for  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  wants  permanent  berth  on 
staff  of  daily  in  medium-sized  city. 
Good  writer,  aggressive  in  pursuing 
stories,  knows  editorial  writing  and 
make-up  aa  former  editor  of  weeklies, 
excellent  references,  available  now. 
Box  94‘23.  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


SPORTS  WRITER — 21.  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  all  sports,  columns, 
and  makeup.  Now  employed  as  re¬ 
porter  but  want  opportunity  to  show 
ability  in  sports  field.  Prefer  Ohio  or 
midwest.  References.  Box  9385, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  editor,  civic  leader, 
town  20,000  thoroughly  familiar  with 
advertising,  circulation  problems  aa 
well  as  news,  tired  of  working  for  just 
salary.  What  have  yon  to  offer?  Box 

9398,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

’TENNIS  GOLF  writer.  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  reporter,  copyreader,  sporta 
editor,  daily  columnist.  B.J.,  top 
honors.  Now  employed.  References. 
Box  9339,  Editor  and  Pnblither. 


TEXAS  PUBLISHERS  —  Want  U 
leave  East  and  get  back  to  Texas 
where  1  had  mnch  of  my  20  years’  ox- 
perience,  all  editorial  departments. 
Know  newt  and  the  Texas  way  of  pro- 
senting  it,  plus  wide  acqnaintance  in 
Southwest.  What  can  you  offer?  Box 
9394,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED 
NEWS  DE8KMAN — Responsible,  able 
train,  direct  staff,  can  eliminate  silly 
but  common  copy  errors,  write  heads 
that  pack  punch.  Experience  varied 
and  complete.  Age  44,  widower,  no 
family,  sober.  Job  must  offer  perma¬ 
nency.  Now  employed,  excellent  rea¬ 
son  for  change.  Let’s  talk  it  over. 
Box  9430.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TRADE  NEWS  EDITOR-reporter,  7 
years  top  business  papers,  apparel, 
food,  furniture;  A-1  retailing  sense; 
wants  job  New  York  City  Able  writer, 
copyreader.  Veteran.  Box  9449,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  single,  thorough 
experience  in  all  departments  seeks 
daily  reporter’s  spot.  Box  9437,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  24.  3  years’  experience  writ¬ 
ing,  interviewing,  reporting  for  radio 
network  news  program.  Also  written 
syndicated  colnmn.  Desires  general 
reporting  job  on  daily.  Box  9409, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATION  WANTED— INSTRUCTOR 


COLLEGE  journalism  instructor  or 
publicity  man;  M.  S.  journalism;  ex¬ 
perience  large,  small  papers:  Avail¬ 
able  September.  Box  9428,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
MECHANICAL 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER.  age  39,  14 

years’  experience:  4  years  foreman, 
6  years  plant  manager.  Executive 
ability.  Seeks  connection  with  a  plant 
that  wanta  to  GROW  or  newspaper 
interested  in  installing  self-supporting 
engraving  department.  Box  9444, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  PRESSROOM  Foreman  do- 
sires  change.  23  years’  experienco. 
Top  references.  Aggressive,  able  or¬ 
ganiser.  Employed,  Protestant.  Will 
leave  United  States  if  attrsetivs. 
Charles  Wilkins,  P.  O.  Box  1245, 
Richmond,  California. 


SITUATION  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  26.  eingle, 
ambitious.  A.  A.  P.  Veteran,  former 
head  of  Photo  Department  of  Nation¬ 
ally  known  organization,  Staff  Photog 
Chicago  Sun.  dropped  for  economy, 
available  immediately,  own  ear  and 
equipment,  free  to  travel.  Wire  or 
write.  Owen  J.  Johnson.  8051  Lnella 
Ave.,  Chicago  17,  Illinois. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  REUTIONS 

EDITOR  small  Texas  daily,  alas  city 
experience,  B  J,  S.  D.  X.  24,  good  par- 
sonality,  willing  to  lesm  pnblic  rsla- 
tions  with  agency  or  department  in 
Southwest.  Box  9292,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  President  has  asked  for 

both  Universal  Military  Train¬ 
ing  and  Selective  Service — the 
latter  to  build  up  the  armed 
forces  to  authorized  strength 
until  UMT  becomes  operative 
and  effective. 

We  are  reminded  of  news¬ 
papers'  experiences  with  the 
draft  law  throughout  the  last 
war.  In  1940  and  ’41  there  was 
a  lot  of  talk  that  newspapermen 
should  be  exempt  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  draft  law.  Then 
General  Hershey  declared  early 
in  1942  they  were  not  exempt. 
The  Manpower  Commission 
came  along  later  declaring  news¬ 
papers  an  “essential”  industry 
with  key  executives  exempt 
from  the  draft.  A  Selective 
Service  order  placed  newspaper¬ 
men  with  dependents  in  3-B. 
And  after  all  this,  draft  boards 
in  various  parts  of  the  country 
continued  to  induct  newspaper¬ 
men,  some  of  them  had  children 
and  some  didn't.  Actually, 
when  local  draft  boards  starts 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  man¬ 
power  barrel  in  their  areas 
many  of  them  began  to  call  up 
any  man  in  the  age  limit  who 
could  walk  into  the  office. 

If  the  Selective  Service  reg¬ 
ulations  are 'to  be  reactivated, 
we  believe  the  time  to 
straighten  out  this  business  of 
newspaper  essentiality  and 
newspapermen  exemptions  is 
right  now.  Of  course,  at  first 
only  young  men  mostly  without 
business  experience  will  be  in¬ 
ducted.  But  who  knows  how 
long  it  may  continue,  or  how 
serious  the  crisis  may  become, 
or  how  large  the  demand  of  the 
military  forces  will  be  in  the 
months  to  come? 

It  seems  to  us  the  precedent 
has  been  set  for  declaring  news¬ 
papers  “essential."  Hanging  on 
to  that  classification,  we  ought 
to  find  out,  and  get  it  in  black 
and  white.  Just  where  reporters, 
rewritemen,  t3rpos,  pressmen, 
etc.,  stand  in  the  order  of  call. 

«  •  • 

THE  perpetual  complaint  of 

both  Latin  and  North  Amer¬ 
icans,  who  have  sought  better 
hemispheric  understanding  and 
solidarity,  has  been  the  type  of 
coverage  given  Latin  American 
affairs  in  the  press  of  North 
America.  They  have  charged 
that  only  the  most  sensational 
news  items  about  revolutions, 
assassinations,  etc.,  see  the  light 
of  day  in  the  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers. 

That  was  the  case  until  re¬ 
cently.  In  fairness  to  the  wire 
services  and  newspapers  which 
maintain  correspondents  in 
Latin  America,  it  should  be 
noted  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  correct  the  situation. 
A  better-balanced  news  budget 
comes  to  this  country  today 
from  South  America  than  was 
the  case  a  decade  ago.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  still  much  to 
be  desired  because  many  tele¬ 
graph  editors,  believing  Uieir 
readers  uninterested,  delete  all 
Latin  American  items  from  the 
paper  except  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional. 


It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a 
revolution  in  one  of  the  “banana 
republics”  would  have  been 
front  page  news  around  this 
country.  Perhaps  that  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dearth  of  “hot”  news 
from  other  sources  at  that  time. 
Today  there  is  a  revolution  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Costa  Rica  but  a 
reader  has  to  comb  through  the 
newspaper  columns  to  find  men¬ 
tion  of  it. 

It  can’t  be  charged  that  news¬ 
papers  are  sensationalizing  the 
revolution  this  time.  Maybe 
someone  will  suggest  news¬ 
papers  should  be  giving  it  more 
space. 

However,  it  provides  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  news.  If  Costa  Rica 
had  held  its  little  revolution 
several  months  ago  it  might 
have  received  a  bigger  play  in 
the  American  press.  Today, 
little  Costa  Rica’s  troubles  must 
take  a  relatively  unimportant 
position  next  to  the  fiood  of 
vital  copy  pouring  into  our  news 
rooms  from  Wasnington,  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Europe. 

0  9  0 

EVERY  editor  is  familiar  with 

the  publicity  man's  request: 
“If  you  use  this  item  we  would 
appreciate  a  couple  of  tear 
sheets.” 

We  have  never  been  able  to 
figure  out  whether  this  is  said 
to  play  up  the  pretended  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  submitted  item  or 
to  weigh  on  the  assumed  gener¬ 
osity  of  editors  who  might  be 
inveigled  to  "give  the  guy  a 
little  space  just  to  show  him 
my  heart’s  in  the  right  place.” 
Either  way,  the  gimmick  only 
provides  ammunition  for  the 
press  agent  to  paste  in  his  scrap 
book  for  present  and  future 
clients. 

We  usually  ignore  such  re¬ 
quests  for  clippings  and  believe 
that  most  editors  do  likewise. 
Also,  most  press  agents  ( the  big 
ones  anyway)  rely  on  clipping 
services  to  glean  mentions  of 
their  clients  from  the  hundreds 
of  newspapers  to  which  they 
send  their  stuff. 

Well,  contrary  to  what  many 
people  believe,  the  busy  little 
people  in  the  clipping  services 
don’t  read  all  the  papers  all  the 
time.  They,  too,  send  letters 
to  editors  asking  for  clippings 
on  certain  items,  if  they  were 
used.  We’ve  received  them. 
Most  editors  have.  Presumably 
the  press  agent  provides  the 
service  with  a  copy  of  his  mail¬ 
ing  list. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald,  has  a  formula  for  re¬ 
plying  to  such  requests  that 
others  might  copy.  Says  Pat¬ 
rick  in  a  letter  to  the  inquiring 
clipping  bureau: 

“Recently  the  Herald  received 
from  you  two  or  three  requests 
for  clippings  or  tear  sheets  men¬ 
tioning  one  company  or  another, 
or  some  organization.  No  offer 
was  made  to  pay  us  for  the  time 
of  whatever  ^ff  member  might 
look  up  the  mention  referred 
to,  or  even  for  mailing  costs. 
We  accept  paid  subscriptions  at 


the  Herald.  The  rate  is  $15  a 
year.” 

•  *  • 

IN  THE  same  vein  is  a  letter 

from  Fred  Monfore,  publisher 
of  the  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Press 
and  Dakotan. 

He  had  received  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “The  Newspaper, 
Yankton,  S.  D.,”  written  by  a 
woman  in  a  city  90  miles  away. 
She  understood  “there  were 
some  photographs  sent  to  your 
paper  by  the  'Betty  Crocker 
Magazine  of  the  Air’  radio  show 
from  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  within  the  past 
few  days.”  The  pictures  sup¬ 
posedly  were  taken  of  the  letter 
writer,  her  husband  and  Elsa 
Maxwell  when  they  were  guests 
on  the  program  in  New  York. 
“These  pictures  were  sent  to 
your  newspaper  because  this 
program  is  carried  over  your 
local  station  WNAX,”  she  wrote 
enclosing  35  cents  for  a  “few 
copies”  of  the  paper. 

This  is  another  neat  trick  to 
get  free  mention  of  a  company 
or  product  into  the  newspaper 
columns,  although  many  small 
town  editors  will  probably 
argue  that  it  is  news  when  Mrs. 
Joe  Blow,  a  local  citizen  known 
to  many  local  housewives,  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  New  York  radio 
show.  If  it  is  news,  we  hope 
the  editor  deletes  the  name  of 
the  sponsor  and  product. 

Anyway,  Monfore  returned 
the  35  cents  to  the  writer  with 
the  note:  “We  have  received  no 
order  from  General  Mills  for 
the  advertising  mentioned 
above.” 

a 

Papers  Bid  Snappily 
For  Anti-Red  Series 

Windsor,  Ont. — When  Wind¬ 
sor  Star  offered  its  timely  12- 
part,  staff-written  series  on  Com¬ 
munism  in  Canada  to  other 
Canadian  dailies  without 
charge,  it  was  snapped  up. 

The  series  was  written  by  Don 
Cameron,  staff  writer,  following 
investigations  carried  on  in  lead¬ 
ing  Canadian  cities.  First  of 
the  series  appeared  in  the  Star, 
March  8,  and  that  night  proofs  of 
the  first  two  installments  were 
sent  air-mail  to  other  Canadian 
newspapers.  Meanwhile  H.  A. 
Graybiel,  president  of  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  night-lettered 
managing  editors.  Response  was 
enthusiastic  and  the  first  accept¬ 
ance  came  the  next  morning. 

In  two  and  three-paper  cities, 
the  series  was  offer^  to  the 
first  paper  to  request  it.  Compe¬ 
tition  was  keen  in  almost  all 
centers.  Papers  which  were  un¬ 
successful  in  bidding  for  the 
series  in  one  or  two  instances, 
asked  permission  to  reprint  con¬ 
densed  versions. 


Helen  Staunton 
Becomes  Post 
Syndicate  ME 

Helen  M.  Staunton,  for  four 
and  a  half  years  with  Editor  & 
PiiBi.isHER  as  a  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  has 
resigned  to  join 
the  New  York 
Post  Syndicate 
as  managing 
editor.  She 
takes  up  her 
new  duties 
March  22. 

A  graduate  in 
English  of  the 
University  of 
Chicago,  Miss 
Staunton  started 
newspaper  work 
in  1936  with  Staunton 

the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
At  the  Tribune  she  covered  the 
social  agencies  beat  and  special 
features.  During  most  of  the 
period  she  served  as  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  drama  critic. 

After  a  short  period  in  1940 
as  news  editor  of  Toten  Topics, 
Chicago  neighborhood  newspa¬ 
per,  she  resigned  to  return  to 
school  and  earn  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1941. 
During  the  next  two  years  Min 
Staunton  taught  English  and 
journalism  at  the  Harrisburg 
Township  High  School,  one  (rf 
the  larger  secondary  schools  of 
southern  Illinois.  She  resigned 
in  June,  1943,  to  move  to  New 
York  City  where  she  obtained  a 
position  on  the  E  &  P  staff.  She 
has  covered  the  syndicates  and 
the  New  York  City  newspapers 

Newcomers  to  the  E  &  P  staff 
are:  Ogden  J.  Rochelie,  former 
managing  editor  of  Casper 
( Wyo. )  Times  and  editorial 
writer  on  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Florida  Times-Union;  and  Carle 
Hodge,  who  started  on  the 
Temple  ( Tex. )  Telegram  in  1939 
and  has  worked  on  newspapers 
in  several  states  and  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newsfeatures. 


Miguel  Ordorica 
Heads  Mexico  Chain 

Guadalajara,  Mexico — Miguel 
Ordorica,  noted  Mexican  jour¬ 
nalist,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  general  of  the  chain  of  15 
newspapers  owned  by  Col.  Jose 
Garcia-Valseca,  the  latter  an¬ 
nounced  here  during  a  visit  to 
El  Sol  de  Guadalajara,  key 
paper  which  was  started  last 
January. 

Ordorica  then  announced  the 
appointment  of  Robert  Mayer  as 
New  York  correspondent. 


P^STINGUISHED^^l^Ce/ 


The  answerins  of  questions  sent  to  newspapsn 
by  their  readers,  if  it  is  done  with  that  aeknow- 
ledyed  authority  bom  of  conscientious  reseam, 
is  a  very  important  service.  It  widens  the  bon* 
zon  of  human  knowledge.  The  Haskin  Inform- 
tion  Service  would  easily  win  a  Blue  Ribb« 
acknowledgement  for  tested  reliability  and  loaf 
years  of  leadership. 

The  Stockton  Record  fE-40,M9)  hot  rentwed  Ut 
contract  for  Tho  Hatkin  Sorvieo,  Wotk.  D,  C. 
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Where  would  you  look 
for  a  lonely  farm  ? 

City  folks  used  to  think  farm  life  was  job  some  60  years  ago.  They  did  the  farms — and  some  3,335,700  are  using 

a  lonely  life.  pioneering  ...  developed  new  methods  it.  The  majority  of  those  farms  are 

Today,  automobiles,  telephones,  and  equipnoent  .  .  .  learned  to  meet  being  served  by  the  business-man* 
and — above  all — electricity,  have  the  problems  of  weather  and  distance  aged,  tax-paying  electric  companies, 

nearly  ended  loneliness  on  the  farm.  . . .  and  continued  to  bring  better  and  We  are  proud  of  tlie  job  that  has 

Electricity  turns  dark  into  day,  cheaper  electric  service  to  more  and  been  done.  But  it  will  not  be  finished 

pumps  water,  milks  cows,  grinds  feed  more  farms.  until  low-cost,  dependable  electricity 

— does  dozens  of  other  chores — brings  In  1936,  the  Rural  Electrification  reaches  all  unserved  areas.  This  big 

entertainment  and  market  re|M>rts.  Administration  was  bom.  With  rural  job  is  well  under  way  ...  an  impor- 

Who  brought  electricity  to  farms V  co-operatives,  it  jmned  in  the  job.  tant  part  of  the  $3,000,000,000 

The  biiJfiness-manageil,  self-sup-  Tinlay,  electric  power  is  available  expansion  program  of  the  business- 
p4»rting  electric  companies  began  the  to  more  than  three-quarters  of  U.  S.  managed  electric  companies. 

It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  facts  about  your  electric  ser- 
"  vice,  and  to  ours  to  have  you  know  them.  That’s  why  this 

•  ONE  HOUR  LATER.  New  time  for  the  E,ectric  Hour—  advertisement  is  published  by  America’s  business-managed. 

Tut  Hour  of  Charm.  Sundays,  o:30  P.M.,  EST,  LBS.  tax-paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES.* 

ifSames  on  request  from  this  muffuzine 


PaiKTED  IN  U.  S.  ▲. 


our  laurel  supply  is  running  low  •  •  • 

because  six  W.  T.  staff  writers  walked  off  with  seven  important  awards  during  1947 


WALTER  MacDONALD-T/i^  Society  of 
Siluriatis,  New  York  s  veteran  journalist  group,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  its  Annual  Award  because  of  his 
exhaustive  series  of  W.T.  articles  disclosing  abuses 
in  the  New  York  City  Welfare  Administration. 

EDWARD  MOWERY— The  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  annual  “Big  Story”  Award,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  for  the  W.T.  in  unearthing 
facts  leading  to  the  release  of  falsely  imprisoned 
Bertram  Campbell. 

WILLARD  MULLIN— r/ic  Helms  Award,  given 
for  outstanding  promotion  in  the  field  of  sports 
through  his  creative  and  original  cartoons  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  W.  T. 

GEORGE  KEANEY-His  series  of  W.T.  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  mystery  of  human  blood  brought  him 
the  highly-prized  George  Westinghouse  Writing 
Award  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  for  the  year’s  best  newspaper 
science  series. 


JOE  WILLIAMS— Made  a  Knight  of  the  White 
Rose,  First  Class,  by  the  Government  of  Finland 
for  his  outstanding  work  as  head  of  the  Sports 
Division  of  the  Finnish  Relief  Organization. 

FREDERICK  WOLTMAN  —  In  May  he  received 
journalism’s  highest  award,  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  for 
his  distinguished  W.T.  reporting  of  Communist 
activities  in  the  United  States.  In  August,  the 
American  Legion  gave  him  its  Americanism  Medal 
for  the  same  W.T.  series. 

The  kind  of  writing  that  wins  awards  also  wins 
readers  with  active  minds,  people  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  taste,  people  with  an  urge  for  gracious, 
full  living,  people  well  worth  telling  about  any 
product  that  promises  to  make  tomorrow’s  24  hours 
more  livable  than  yesterdav’s. 
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